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PBEF ACE - 


TO THE ENGLISH EDITION 1 . 

To those who have not seen the Preface to the First 
Volume of Mr. Robertson’s Sermons it will be 
necessary to explain that these Sermons were not 
prepared for publication by himself, nor were they 
written by him before they were preached. 

For the most part they are recollections of Ser- 
mons, written out the day after delivery, at the 
urgent desire of some friends who were at a dis- 
tance. They are, therefore, necessarily much less 
complete than they would have been had he pre- 
pared them for public circulation. 

Now that the First Series has reached a Fourth 
Edition in two years, and that the Second Series 
has reached a Third Edition in little more than 
twelve months, it is obvious that no apology is 
needed for their publication. 

i* 
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6 PREFACE TO THE ENSLISH EDITION. 

But in the numerous testimonies which have 
been received, both written and personal, all breath- 
ing the same grateful spirit towards Mr. Robertson’s 
memory for the help his sermons have afforded, 
there appears a higher justification than that of 
mere success in their sale. Having regard to this, 
it is proposed to publish one more volume, consist- 
ing of notes and expositions of several chapters of 
the books of Genesis, Samuel, Corinthians, &c., 
which notes, although fragmentary, are not inferior 
in suggestive value to anything which has been pre- 
viously published. They cannot, it is feared, be 
ready before the close of the year, but no time will 
be lost in arranging them. 

An Engraving from a bust sculptured after death 
is added to this Volume, as an answer to the often 
expressed wish for some Portrait 
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EEY. FREDERICK ¥. ROBERTSON, M.- A. 

BY WILLIAM SAWYER. 

When the grave closes over all that remains to us of a 
great and gifted man, it is with a higher motive than the 
gratification of an idle curiosity that we look around us 
for the scattered memorials of his existence, and endeavor, 
out of the few and fragmentary materials in our hands, to 
shadow forth the course of that life which has passed away ; 
it is rather with a desire to perpetuate the memory of his 
worth and goodness, and that the world may profit by the 
lessons of his life. Such are the motives that have dic- 
tated a brief memoir of one distinguished alike by the 
splendor of his intellectual endowments and the moral 
purity of his character ; of one whose existence was dedi- 
cated to the improvement of his fellow-man, and whose 
untimely loss is justly regarded as a public calamity. 

Frederick William Robertson, son of Captain Frederick 
Robertson, of the Royal Artillery, was born February 3d, 
1816, at the house of his grandfather, Colonel Robertson, 
in London. ; ' .i: \ 

The family of Captain Robertson consisted of four sons. 
Three daughters had been carried off by consumption. Of 
the sons, Frederick William was the eldest. Two of them 
at present hold commissions in the Army. The name of 

(15) 
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;■ Charles Duesbury Kobertson will be familiar to those ac- 
quainted with the details of the exploits of the British 
Army at the Cape, where, as commanding the Royal 
Engineers in Kaflraria, he greatly distinguished himself 
throughout the late' war. In consideration of his services 
he has lately been promoted to the brevet rank of major. 
Lieutenant Henry James Robertson, of the 60th Rifles,* 
also served in the war with the Kaffirs, and rendered no 
inconsiderable service to his country. The third son, 
Struan Edward Robertson, Esq., is a gentleman of private 
station, but with those military predilections which may 
be regarded as hereditary in his family ; he holds the posi- 
tion of Captain in the Royal South Lincoln Militia. 

At a very early age, the subject of this memoir, Freder- 
ick William Robertson, displayed an intense passion for 
study and a readiness and facility in acquiring knowledge 
j which correctly indicated the bias of his mind ; when little 
■j more than four years of age he is said to have derived his 
i c h ief pleasure from books, and to have perused volume 
| after volume with insatiable avidity. He received the 
; rudiments of his education at the Grammar School in Bev- 
’ er ley>^a town near Hull, in the East Biding of Yorkshire, 

| to which he was sent when about nine years of age. Re- 
moved thence, he accompanied his parents abroad and 
remained on the Continent some time, taking advantage 
of the opportunity afforded him for acquiring a perfect 
f knowledge of the French language, and also devoting 
] himself to the classics. On the return of Captain Robert- 
son to England, about 1831, his son, then in his fifteenth 
i year, was placed at the New Academy in Edinburgh, 
where he greatly distinguished himself, especially in Greek 
and Latin verse, for which he gained several prizes, now 
aiflong the most treasured relics in the possession of his 
bereaved family. It was here that the venerable Arch- 
♦Now Captain 1st Battalion Kifla Brigade. 
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deacon Williams acted as his tutor, and at that period we 
are assured the preceptor formed the highest estimate of 
his pupil's abilities. 

The young scholar spent one year only at the New 
Academy; but on leaving it he remained in Edinburgh, 
attending the Philosophical Classes of that city, the Rev. 
Charles Ilenry Terrot, now Bishop of Edinburgh, acting 
as his private tutor. At this period it was intended that 
he should devote himself to the Law as a profession, and 
he entered upon a course of studies in accordance with 
that design; but to this pure and noble-minded youth, 
ever characterized by a passionate love of truthfulness, 
the pursuit soon grew distasteful, and in a few months it 
was abandoned. The Army next suggested itself to the 
young man as a profession greatly to his taste. Those 
who have enjoyed his confidence, even of late years, can 
well understand the boyish ardor and enthusiasm with 
which he contemplated a military life. Despite extreme 
nervous sensibility and an almost feminine delicacy of feel- 
ing, he was at heart brave, manly, intrepid, with a quick 
sympathy for all that was noble, courageous, and unself- 
ish — with, as he himself expressed it, an “unutterable 
admiration of heroic daring . 77 It might be thought that 
to one so refined, so exquisitely sensitive of impres- 
sions, the idea of war would haye presented itself in a 
form too hideous and revolting ; but he has himself given 
us a clue to the process by which his mind arrived at an 
opposite result. In a passage before me he shows how 
under the influence of “the poetic imagination war be- 
comes chivalry ; 77 and he then adds, “Here, as elsewhere 
Poetry has reached the truth, while science and common 
sense have missed it. It has distinguished, as, in spite of 
all mercenary and feeble sophistry, men ever will distin- 
guish, war from mere bloodshed. It has discerned the 
higher feelings which lie beneath its revolting features. 
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Carnage is terrible. The conversion of producers into 
destroyers is a calamity. Death, and insults to woman 
worse than death, and human features obliterated beneath 
the hoof of the war-horse, and reeking hospitals, and 
ruined commerce, and violated homes, and broken hearts, 
— they are all awful. But there is something worse than 
death. Cowardice is worse. And it is worse than death — 
ay, worse than a hundred thousand deaths — when a peo- 
ple has gravitated down into the creed, that the wealth 
of nations 7 consists, not in generous hearts — 

* Eire in each breast, and freedom on each brow 7 -— 

in national virtues, and primitive simplicity, and heroic 
endurance, and preference of duty to life; not in Men, 
but in silk, and cotton, and something they call ‘ capital.’ ” 
Having determined upon adopting the profession of 
arms, Mr. Robertson was, at the desire of King William 
IY., upon whom his mother’s family had some claims, 
placed upou the Commander-in-Chief’s list, and awaited 
the receipt of a commission. Some time elapsed before 
his wishes in this respect could be gratified ; considerable 
delay occurred in the granting of the commission, and in 
the interval an entire change was wrought in his destiny. 
It appeared to those most Fondly attached to him that for 
one entertaining, as he did, deep religious convictions, for 
one ot his extreme intellectual refinement and moral pur- 
ity, the Army would not prove the most congenial sphere 
of action, and that there was a higher and nobler cause, to 
which his rare talents might be dedicated more favorably 
for securing his own happiness and the welfare of his fel- 
low-men. The present Bishop of Cashel was among those 
who strongly urged the claims of Religion, and advised 
him to enter the Church. Great as was his admiration for 
the military profession, it would appear that Mr. Robert- 
son readily inclined to file advice thus given : and so much 
was it the tendency of his mind to idealize, — to exaggerate 
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what was noble, and good, and beautiful, in everything 
presented to it, — that probably in the suggested transition 
from one avocation to another of so opposite a character 
— from a soldier to a minister of the Gospel of Peace — 
there appeared little to startle or surprise. Ideality had 
assimilated the two positions. It was another field of 
action, a fresh phase *of duty — nothing more ; there was 
still work to be done, principles to be vindicated, “the 
right” to be battled for, and still 

“ Great was the glory, for the strife was hard.” 

The young man left it entirely to his father to decide what 
course he should pursue, and the result was that he ma- 
triculated at Brazenose College, Oxford. Only four days 
after he had done so, information was received that, on 
payment of the usual price of a cornetcy, he could be 
appointed to the Second Regiment of the Dragoon Guards. 
Captain Robertson, in a spirit of trustful piety, regarded the 
circumstance of the matriculation having preceded this com- 
munication as the leading of the hand of God ; and though 
in the mind of his son a love for the Army was still the 
predominant feeling, he resolved that he should become a 
minister of the Church of England, and he was accordingly 
sent to Oxford. He was at this time in the twenty-first 
year of his age. Respecting Mr. Robertson's college life 
little is to be narrated. He pursued the various studies 
enjoined him with assiduity, and acquired the reputation * 
of possessing abilities which would enable him to excel in 
any department of learning, art, or science, to which he 
might devote himself. Among his associates at Oxford 
maybe particularized Mr. Ruskin, the celebrated author 
of “Modem Painters,” and “ The Seven Lamps of Archi- 
tecture,” of whom he always expressed the greatest ad 
miration. His own love of art was very great, and his 
taste admirable ; he was among the first to recognize the 
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genius of Millais, and to give his adherence to the 
ness of principle underlying the eccentricities of t' 
Kaphaelites. 

From a diffidence of his own powers, — always a 
teristic of his simple, childlike nature, — Mr. Ko' 
did not, at the close of his probationary college life 
for honors, though strongly urged to do so by his 
the Eevs. Chur ton and Bazely, who assured him th 
would consent he would attain the highest hono 
ferred ; but he firmly declined. The circumstances 
ing his examination in the Lower School, howeve: 
most flattering. He had been but a short time bef< 
Examiners, when they were induced to comrm 
piivately with one of his tutors, suggesting to him i 
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Though his nervous system was of extreme delicacy, Mr. 
Robertson was gifted with considerable physical strength. 
He was capable of taking great exercise and enduring 
fatigue, and in the course of his travels he left few spots 
unvisited that could charm either by their grandeur or 
their beauty, or their romantic associations. He made a 
pedestrian tour to the Tyrol, and of the vivid effects pro- 
duced on his sensitive mind by the wild magnificence of 
the mountain scenery, those who were wont to listen to 
his discourses have had many opportunities of judging. 
It was the source of some of his finest images and most 
apposite illustrations. It seemed, indeed, as if in revert- 
ing but for an instant to its sublimities, his mind attained 
a higher tone, and a nobler eloquence flowed from his lips. 
We may cite, for example, the following autobiographical 
passage from one of his lectures, a passage which those 
who heard it flow spontaneously from his almost inspired 
lips will never forget. 

“ I wish I could describe one scene which is passing before my 
memory at this moment, when I found myself alone in a solitary 
valley of the Alps, without a guide, and a thunder-storm coming 
on. I wish I could explain how every circumstance combined to 
produce the same feeling and ministered to unity of impression, — 
the slow, wild wreathing of the vapors round the peaks, concealing 
their summits, and imparting in semblance their own motion, till 
each dark mountain form seemed to be mysterious and alive ; the 
eagle-like plunge of the lammer geier, the bearded vulture of the 
Alps ; the rising of a flock of choughs, which X had surprised at 
their feast on carrion, with their red beaks and legs, and their wild 
shrill cries startling the solitude and silence, — till the blue light- 
ning streamed at last, and the shattering thunder crashed as if the 
mountains must give way ; and then came the feelings which, in 
their fulness, man. can feel but once in life : mingled sensations of 
awe and triumph and defiance of danger, — pride, rapture, contempt 
of pain, humbleness, and intense repose, — as if all the strife and 
draggle of the elements were only uttering the unrest of man’* 
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bosom, so that in all such seenes there is a feeling of relief, and he 
is tempted to cry out, exultingly, 6 There! there ! All this was in 
my heart, and it was never said out till now .’ 99 


While at Geneva, at which city he paused in the course 
of his travels, the reverend gentleman was united in mar- 
riage to Helen, third daughter of Sir George William 
Denys, Bart., of Easton Neston, Northamptonshire, then 
Equerry to His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex. In a 
very short time after the marriage, Mr. Robertson returned 
with his young and amiable bride to England, and he then 
acted as curate to the Rev. Archibald Boyd, incumbent of 
Christ Church, Cheltenham, He remained at Cheltenham 
four years, and, during that period, succeeded, by his elo- 
quence and originality of thought, as well as by the ami- 
able qualities of his heart, in gaining a large and daily 
increasing circle of friends and admirers, and also, I may 
add, in benefiting greatly those under the influence of his 
ministry.* At the beginning of 184t he removed to St. 
Ebbs, Oxfordshire, where he officiated for two months, 
owing to the severe? indisposition of the Rev. William 
Hanbury, Rector of that place. 

It was during this interval that the attention of the Rev- 
erend gentleman was directed towards Brighton. The 
incumbency of Trinity Chapel, Brighton, became vacant, 
in consequence of the return of the Rev. C. E. Kennaway 
to his living at Campden, in Gloucestershire ; and it was 
pointed out to Mr. Robertson as an opportunity worthy 
of his consideration. The manner in which he met the 
suggestion affords a beautiful illustration of the unselfish 
purity of Ms character, and the steadiness with which he 


* The Bishop of Calcutta, who happened to be at Cheltenham at this 
time, without any personal acquaintance with Mr. Robertson, sent to him 
with the offer of taking him out to India, and making him a Canon of the 
Cathedral at Calcutta, This Mr. Robertson declined, as it would involve 
separation from his children. 
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acted up to those great principles which distinguished his 
teaching. At St. Ebbs he received a stipend for his ser- 
vices miserably inadequate to their value ; yet, when the 
incumbency of Trinity Chapel, Brighton, with the com- 
paratively splendid income to be derived from it, was 
pointed out to him, he only expressed a willingness to 
sacrifice his own personal convenience and emolument to 
the cause in which he labored, and left it to the Bishop of 
Oxford to send him wherever his lordship thought he 
would be most useful. The bishop advised his coming to 
Brighton, and he prepared to do so. 

On Sunday, August 15th, 1847, Mr. Robertson entered 
upon his duties as incumbent of Trinity Chapel, Brighton. 
His sermon on the morning of that day was preached from 
the following text : “ For the Jews require a sign, and the 
Greeks seek after wisdom ; but we preach Christ crucified, 
unto the Jews a stumbling-block, and unto the Greeks 
foolishness. ^ — 1 Corinthians i. 22, 23. The impression 
produced by this sermon is still fresh on the minds of many 
who listened to it. Not equal in some respects to many 
which succeeded it, it was nevertheless sufficiently marked 
by the peculiarities of his preaching to render it in charac- 
ter distinct from any of the pulpit oratory to which the 
listeners had been accustomed, and to convince them that it 
was a mind of no common order to which they were hence- 
forth to look for their spiritual guidance and consolation. 

And what, let us here pause to inquire, were the dis- 
tinguishing peculiarities of this clergyman’® preaching ? 
Wherein lay the charm of those discourses which drew 
around him mien of every class in society, of every order of 
mind, of all creeds and of none ? One distinctive character- 
istic was their intellectuality ; they resembled rather the 
orations of the more profound of the philosophers of anti- 
quity than the mere pulpit discourses of modern days. And 
this because their object was identical ; it was the elucida* 
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tion of the Truth, under whatever form it might be pre- 
sented, and that mainly by the exercise of the finest facul- 
ties of the human mind. Gifted with reasoning powers of 
the highest order, with a rare combination of the synthet- 
ical and analytical capacities, it became the habit of the 
preacher’s mind to submit every subject presented to it to 
the severest intellectual tests, and to examine it under 
every possible phase. Hence, his discourses were ever 
pregnant with thought, and as the thinker only he attracted 
toward him, and exercised an influence over, minds in- 
numerable. But intellectuality was not the only charac- 
teristic of the man or of his preaching. Both were pre- 
eminently Christian. The intensity of his love of truth led 
him, not into the chaos of rationalism or infidelity, but 
direct to the fountain of Divine Truth ; not to place reli- 
ance upon the results arrived at by human intelligence, 
however satisfactory, but to value them only in so far as 
they are in accordance with the dicta of Divine revelation. 
For St. Paul, who of all the apostles was possessed of the 
highest mental powers, he had ever the greatest admira- 
tion ; and it is easy to gather from this fact the character 
of his own mind, in which was exhibited intellectuality 
subservient only to the higher influence of Christianity. 
A mind so organized was incapable of narrow dr sectarian 
opinions; it of necessity took broad, liberal, intelligent 
views of the principles to which he gave adherence, and 
thus he was ever found enunciating, not the dogmas of 
any party or clique, but the great truths of Christianity in 
their fullest and noblest acceptation. Though a minister 
of the Church of England, and attached to her institutions, 
he was not bigoted in that attachment, but, glowing at 
heart with the liberal and comprehensive spirit of Chris- 
tianity, could regard with toleration, nay, with hopeful- 
a recognition of its truths, under every form and con- 
It was the great aim of his teaching to convert 
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the mere nominal Christianity of the age into a vital principle 
of action ; to infuse into men’s minds a spirit that should 
not only manifest itself in the observance of forms and cere- 
monies, but should exert a practical and beneficial influence 
upon their daily lives. As he understood it, and strove to 
expound it, Christianity was something more than a super- 
stition. It was a great agent of man’s earthly regenera- 
tion and eternal happiness. Prom his lips rolled none of 
the tedious, elaborated periods of the conventional pulpit 
orator. When he approached his congregation, it was not 
to startle them with striking combinations of words, or 
brilliant flashes of imagery and paradox ; it was to enun- 
ciate solemn truths, to impress with all power and earnest- 
ness the profound convictions of his own heart. That he 
grew eloquent in the task, who could doubt ? Earnest- 
ness begets eloquence. The man who thinks deeply and 
feels warmly attains of necessity to vigor and poetry of 
expression ; and with this man head and heart were in the 
work, — a fact not to be overlooked in estimating the 
causes of its success. Decided as was the stamp of intel- 
lect upon his every word, it was not to the reasoning facul- 
ties alone that he owed the influence he attained over those 
around him. While he taught, he also sympathized with 
his fellow-men ; while he strove to elevate them intellect- 
ually and morally, he looked with pity and compassion, 
rather than with disdain, upon their errors, their weaknesses, 
and the spiritual degradation into which they had sunk. 
He taught them truths, he showed them the loveliness of 
virtue, the consolations of faith ; he also reassured them 
in their doubts and misgivings, sympathized with their 
sufferings and their strivings, and, with a profound intui- 
tive knowledge of the human heart, consoled them in their 
hours of trial and bereavement. Charmed, as all who 
heard them could not fail to be, by the intellectual bril- 
liance and elevated yet liberal tone pervading his sermons, 
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It ‘may be questioned whether it was not to the exquisite 
sensibility they displayed that the universal approbation 
bestowed upon them is to be attributed. 

The majority of these discourses were delivered extem- 
poraneously, a few words pencilled upon a card or scrap 
of note-paper sufficing by way of ground-work for the most 
magnificent of them. These spontaneous efforts were in 
point of composition highly finished, as if they had been 
set down and committed to memory. Mr. Robertson, 
however, did not entertain so high an opinion of them; 
and, in answer to an application made to him to permit 
some of them to be reported, with a view to publication, 
he wrote thus : 

^ Few things could embarrass or pain me more than the publica* 
tion of my sermons. The printing of them, even word for word, aa 
they were delivered, would be unjust ; for both the diction and the 
thoughts of an extempore address are and ought to be more diffuse 
and more loose, as well as more unguarded, than those of a com* 
position which is to bear the scrutiny of the closet and the public. 
Were I, therefore, to publish a volume of my own sermons, I should * 
have to re-east and re-compose them. To print them, as they were 
delivered would expose me to endless difficulties, and injure me 
exceedingly.” 

In the same letter he intimates the probability of pre 
paring a volume of his sermons for the press ; and it was 
perhaps with that view that during the last year of his 
ministry he preached chiefly from manuscripts. He was 
not, however, spared to complete his design. 

The favorable impression created in the minds of the 
congregation of Trinity Chapel by the sermons of the 15 th 
August (Mr. Robertson preached twice on that day, in the 
afternoon upon one of the Parables) was confirmed by sub- 
sequent efforts : and, in a very brief period, the feeling 
which prevailed in regard to the new incumbent was one 
of enthusiastic admiration. The Chapel, at all times well 
attended, was now crowded Sunday after Sunday, and by 
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a highly aristocratic congregation ; and it was soon at 
rare intervals only that sittings could be procured. These 
facts speak for themselves ; hut there is one circumstance 
in connection with this period to which attention may be 
drawn, inasmuch as it serves to show how, in a very brief 
reverend gentleman had won to- himself not 
and admiration, but the affectionate regard. 


period, the 
only the esteem 
of those with whom he was even remotely brought in 

contact. 

On the morning of Christmas day, 1841, scarcely five 
months after his arrival in Brighton, Mr. Robertson, on 
ascending to his reading-desk, found thei'e a set of hand- 
some prayer-books, which had been presented to him by 
the servants of families attending the Chapel, as a Christmas 
offering. Naturally affected by this evidence of kindly 
feeling, he, in his sermon, took occasion to advert to the 
subject of presents, and drew a picture of the delight 
which would fill the heart of a fond brother who, on the 
morning of his birth-day, should awake and find in his 
chamber a rose placed there by sisterly affection. That 
simple gift, almost valueless in itself, would be more prized 
by that brother’s heart than a purse of gold. The appli- 
cation of the incident he left to those who could best 
understand its hidden meaning. The gift was subsequently 
acknowledged by the following beautiful letter : 

Mr dear Friends : I should not satisfy my own heart if 1 were 
not to tell you. how much I was gratified on Christmas Day by your 
thoughtful offering of the new books for Trinity Chapel. It would 
he injustice to you if I were to say this with the idea that it ema- 
nated from any personal feeling towards myself, who am as yet a 
stranger among you. I am persuaded that your higher motive was 
the wish to adorn the services of a house dedicated to the worship 
of God; but, as the minister of that house, it will not be out of 
place if the thanks are expressed by me. T feel that It was kindly 
imagined, and delicately done; and I am the more touched by being 
' i>]& that all who joined in presenting it are in circumstances of life 
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Which make the offering doubly precious, I shall never read out ot 
those hooks without the inspiring feeling that there are heart 
around me. I am, mj dear friends, 

Your affectionate minister, 

: Frederick W. Robertson 

9 Montpellier Terrace, Brighton , 

December 27 tk, 1847. 

It was one of Mr. Robertson’s favorite axioms that 
* r Uselessness is crime and it was his constant endeavor, 
not only in the pulpit, but in the relations of private life, 
to devote his energies to the welfare of those around him. 
With the working men of England he sympathized 
strongly. From their mental and moral improvement he 
hoped much, and in their behalf we find him laboring ear- 
nestly very soon after his settlement in this town. Though 
not actually identified as the originator, there is no doubt 
that from his mind emanated the idea of the Working 
Man’s Institute, which was started in July, 1848, “in the 
steadfast belief that knowledge, and the wisdom which 
consists in the right application of it, are the handmaidens 
of pure and un defiled Religion.” The importance which 
he attached to this institution, and the anxiety he felt as 
to its welfare, were extremely great. In September, 1848, 
a request was made to him that he would deliver an open- 
ing address to the members, and there appears upon the 
books of the society the following minute : “ The Depu- 
tation appointed to wait upon Mr. Robertson reported that 
they had had an interview with that gentleman, and that 
he expressed to them, in the most encouraging terms, the 
lively interest he took in all the objects of the institution, 
and his willingness to promote, by all the means in his 
power, its welfare ; but that there were other gentlemen 
better fitted than himself to take so prominent a part in 
its operations as the committee proposed, and that his 
position was not such as to warrant the expectation that 
Ms influence would be of such a character as to make it* 
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even politic on their part to select him for the task. The 
Deputation having used every argument to induce him to 
alter his views of the case, he at length consented to 
accede to their wishes, but still urged upon the committee 
a serious consideration of his position in the town, and 
how it was likely to affect the interests of the Institute, 
should they still adhere to their decision.” The members 
immediately, and with unanimous voice, resolved, “ That 
the delivery of a lecture by Mr. Robertson, at the opening 
of the Institute, will greatly promote its interests,” and 
they instructed their secretary to convey to him this 
expression of their wishes. 

The address was delivered in October, and proved, as 
had been anticipated, most beneficial to the Institute, both 
in a pecuniary point of view, and also in the prestige 
which it derived from his advocacy of its claims. For a 
period of two years it prospered greatly. At the expira- 
tion of that period internal dissension threatened its exist- 
ence ; and he then, of his own accord, and on his own 
responsibility, came forward and delivered to the members 
a second address, in which he endeavored to reconcile dif- 
ferences, to explain misapprehensions, and to continue the 
Society in its work of usefulness. The position which he 
took upon this occasion was eminently noble and charac- 
teristic of the man. “ You asked me,” he said, “ to stand 
by you at the hopeful beginning of your institution. I 
could not desert you in the moment of danger and the hour 
of your unpopularity. I am here once more to say pub- 
licly that, whatever errors there may have been in the 
working out of the details, I remain unaltered in the con- 
viction that the broad principle on which your Society 
commenced was the true one. I am here to identify 
myself in public again with you,— -to say that your cause is 
my cause, and ycur failure my failure. I am here to pro- 
fess my unabated trust in the sound-heartedness and right 
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which then agitated the town of Brighton, and proposed 
the principal resolution at a public meeting held for the 
consideration of that subject; and on several subsequent 
occasions, he was found engaging in the discussions of 
questions similarly affecting the condition of the people of 
this country. 

But, though sometimes placed in positions thus conspic- 
uous, the current of his life in Brighton flowed calmly and 
quietly on. It was essentially a life of study and contem- 
plation, presenting few incidents by which the biographer 
is enabled to mark its progress. So little of action was it 
distinguished by, that a few letters suffice to tell the his- 
tory of years. One letter may be appended, as being 
interesting in itself, and indicating the kindly feeling which 
existed between the pastor and his flock, and the estima- 
tion in which he was held by them. In December, 1850^ 
a few members of the congregation of Trinity Chapel re- 
quested Mr. Robertson’s acceptance of a set of robes. Hi$ 
reply to the gentleman through whom the request was pre- 
ferred was in these words : 


My dear Mr. Casher : 

The beautiful robes arrived, with your kind note, this morning. 
My first feeling was pain ; my second, pleased and happy thankful- 
ness to those members of my congregation whose affection has been 
unexpectedly testified in this manner. 

Presents always pain me, for many reasons ; among others for 
this, that they always make me feel how little I deserve the abun- 
dant affection which is thereby shown toward me. In the case of 
ministerial services, this is felt still more strongly, for I am afraid 
to express my conviction of the worthlessness and poorness of mine. 

Still, strong as these feelings are, I am glad and grateful, very 
grateful, far more for the kindly feeling than for the present. W ill 
you present the assurance of this, and my warm thanks, to the 
donors, whose names you probably know, and tell them that, 
whether my stay among them extends to months or years, I ear- 
nestly trust that, for their sakes, I may be enabled to know the truth 
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of God and teach it ; to kno w His will, and in all things he ready to 
do it. F or their sakes, I say, far more than my own. 

Believe me, my dear Mr. Casher, 

Most sincerely yours, 

60 Montpellier Road , December 24 th, 1850. * ’ ' Rol>EETS0N ' 

In the spirit which dictated the concluding words of 
this letter Mr. Robertson continued to act. Entering zeal- 
ously, but unobtrusively, into the task which he had 
undertaken, he brought all the energies of his powerful 
intellect to bear upon the duties of his sacred office, and 
exercised a vast influence for good over those within the 
sphere of his influence, no less by the fearless enunciation 
of those principles which, in his heroic devotion to the 
truth, he dared to advocate, than by the faultless purity 
of a life guided and regulated in strict conformity with 
them. Among the young men of his congregation in 
wnose behalf his wannest sympathies were ever° enlisted 
the beneficial influence of his teaching and example was 
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town, your nndeviating courtesy and kindness in conforming to 
their wishes and requirements, and your cordial exertions to pro- 
mote their welfare. 

.it us, in conclusion, respectfully, but most sincerely, to 
hope that we may long continue to enjoy the advantages 
residence amongst us, and that unfailing health and domes- 
ness, overshadowed by no cloud of care or sorrow, may 
enable* you, with entire satisfaction, to pursue the studies and fulfil 
the duties incident to that exalted calling to which you are devoted.” 

To this address were appended numerous signatures. 
It was presented at a meeting to which the reverend gen- 
tleman was invited, and was acknowledged by him in a 
few touching and powerful words, not soon to be erased 
from the memory of those who listened to them. “We 
are not here,” said he, “ to bandy compliments with one 
another. You have not coine here to flatter me, and I 
have not come here with any calm affectation or pretence 
to throw back your compliment. You have told me, in the 
frank spirit of Englishmen, that my ministry has done you 
good ; I reply to you, in the frank spirit of an Englishman, 
with all my heart I do believe it. I know that there are 
many who were long in darkness and doubt and saw no 
light, and who have now found an anchor, and a rock, and 
a resting-place. I know that there are many who have 
felt bitterly and angrily what seemed to them the unfair 
differences of society, and who now begin to feel a more 
gentle, a more humble, a more tender spirit. I know that 
there are rich who have been tauglit and led to feel more 
kindly towards the poor ; I know that there are pool who 
have been taught to feel more truly and more fairly towards 
the rich. I believe, from such a source as none but God 
can know, that there are men who have placed before them- 
selves a higher standard, and who, perhaps, have even been 
made to conform their lives more truly to that standard. 
I dare not disguise to myself this fact ; with all my heart 
I do believe it : and I feel deeply grateful to be enabled to 
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form the subject of a succeeding lecture. That lecture was 
destined never to be delivered, and we are thus deprived 
of the advantage of his views respecting the most import- 
ant feature of a subject which few men have studied more 
deeply, or could treat more ably. 

On the approach of April it became absolutely necessary 
that Mr. Robertson should relinquish his duties for awhile ; 
and he was induced to quit Brighton, in the hope that a 
change of air and a temporary cessation from mental exer- 
tion would be attended with favorable results. Chelten- 
ham, the locality of his former labors, and the present resi- 
dence of his father, Captain Robertson, was selected for the 
experiment j and in little more than a fortnight there was a 
manifest improvement in his health, — a fact tending to 
show how necessary relaxation was, at this period, for its 
preservation. Nevertheless, he did not permit himself to 
indulge in the luxury of protracted rest, but on the third 
week returned to Brighton, and resumed the duties of his 
sacred office. A fatal act of self-devotion, rather of self- 
sacrifice ; for from this period it became evident that he 
was sinking rapidly, and that it was by increasingly pain- 
ful efforts that he, Sunday after Sunday, addressed to his 
congregation those discourses which it was an estimable 
privilege to hear from his lips. It is due to the congre- 
gation of Trinity Chapel to record, that, with affectionate 
consideration, they had, during Mr. Robertson’s absence 
from Brighton, made provision for lightening his over- 
whelming duties, by enabling him to engage a curate. Un- 
fortunately, the gentleman selected did not meet with the 
approval of the Vicar of Brighton, whose consent to the 
appointment was essential. This circumstance affected 
Mr. Robertson deeply. He felt acutely the refusal to 
enable him to avail himself of the assistance of which he 
stood so greatly in need *, he also felt his inability to con- 
tinue without such assistance ; still, true to that high sense 
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of duty which was the guiding principle of his life, he did not 
even at this time desert his post ; he continued his preach- 
ing until the second Sunday after Trinity, the 5th of June. 

Upon that day he preached two sermons. That in the 
morning was on the parable of the barren fig-tree, from the 
text, “ Then said he unto the dresser of his vineyard, Be- 
hold, these three years I come seeking fruit on this fig- 
tree, and find none. Cut it down I Why cumbereth it the 
ground ? ” It was a sermon for the benefit of the Orphan 
Asylum, the cause of which he had been one of the first to 
advocate from the pulpit. The afternoon lecture was one 
of a series upon which he had been engaged some weeks, 
and which was rapidly drawing to a close. It had been 
the reverend gentleman’s custom, from the commencement 
of his incumbency, to devote his afternoon discourses to 
the exposition of certain portions of the Bible. In this 
way he had gone through the First Book of Samuel, Gene- 
sis, the Acts of the Apostles, and he was then engaged 
upon the Epistles to the Corinthians. He had reached the 
twelfth out of the thirteen chapters of the second Epistle, 
and he on that occasion took as his text from the eleventh 
to the twenty-first v^rse of the chapter. This was the last 
sermon he ever preached. During the week the unfortu- 
nate sufferer sank rapidly. He nevertheless prepared him- 
self for the performance of the duties of the succeeding 
Sabbath j but at the eve of it his medical advisers found 
that he was unequal to the task. It was accordingly noti- 
' to toe congregation that their beloved minister was 
unable to appear among them that day, and a sad forebod- 
ing filled all hearts that he would enter his pulpit no more. 

That foreboding was prophetic. He was speedily confined 
to his room, where for two months he lingered, anxiously 
attended by Dr. Allen, his usual medical adviser, Dr. King, 
Dr. Watson, an eminent London practitioner, Mr. White- 
house, and Mr. lay lor. All that the knowledge and ex- 
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perience of these gentlemen could suggest was done to save 
him ; but from the first they entertained little expectation 
of his recovery, and as time passed on looked upon the case 
as entirely hopeless- This was in some measure owing to 
the nature of the disease, — an affection of the brain, of 
an excruciatingly painful character. His sufferings were 
intense ; but he endured them uncomplainingly, and with 
an entire resignation his fate, ever assuring those around 
him of the happiness he derived from the consciousness of 
the truth of those doctrines he had lived to inculcate. 

On Sunday, the 15th of August, — the anniversary of 
the day upon which, six years before, the sufferer had entered 
upon his duties in Brighton, — the painful tragedy drew to 
its close. On the morning of that day the prayers of the 
congregation of Trinity Chapel were desired for the dying 
man. It was a painfully affecting moment when they knelt 
to offer up that supplication. Its dread significance was felt 
by all ; it was but the last appeal of the afflicted, hoping 
against hope. The patient did not appear worse than usual 
during that day. He was removed from his bed to a sofa 
upon which he was wont to recline before an open window, 
and remained there until the evening, and it was expected 
that he would pass a quiet night. He continued in that state 
until ten o’clock, when a sudden change took place for the 
worse. For two hours the sufferer lay in mortal agony, but 
guite conscious, feebly uttering, at intervals, u My God, my 
God/’ lt My Father, my Father ; ” and at length, just after 
midnight, he expired in the presence of his bereaved wife 
and tender and devoted mother, his physician, and Mr. Bow- 
didge, his confidential friend. The last words that escaped 
his closing lips, five minutes before his spirit fled, were 
those of childlike faith and confidence. On his attendants 
attempting to change his position, he said, lt I cannot bear 
it. Let me rest. I must die. Let God do His work.” 
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Tlie affectionate esteem in which this gifted man was held 
was strikingly displayed in the circumstances attending his 
funeral. The mournful ceremony was made the occasion of 
one of those public demonstrations of loving admiration and 
profound regret, which are ever so touching and beautiful. 
In this cold, undemonstrative age, the expression of public 
sympathy is seldom enthusiastic and when it is called 
forth, it is generally in behalf of men who by their heroic 
exploits have “ done the State some service , 77 or who by 
their munificence have conferred substantial advantages 
on those around them. In this instance no such obliga- 
tions existed ; yet never was expression of sympathy 
more universal or spontaneous. In the ceremony itself, 
not only the Societies which he had fostered and tenderly 
watched over, not only the members of his own congrega- 
tion, but men of every position in society, and represent- 
ing every shade of opinion in politics and religion, eagerly 
bore a part. The funeral cortege was a spectacle not 
easily to be forgotten ; and not less so was the aspect pre- 
sented by the town through which it passed. Almost 
without exception, shops were closed, windows closely cur- 
tained, the townsmen appeared in slight mourning; in 
brief, such tokens of respect were paid to tie memory of 
this man as are seldom manifested except when dictated 
by etiquette at the demise of Royalty itself.* 

The mortal remains of him thus mourned were deposited 
in the Extra-mural Cemetery, a quiet, peaceful spot, to the 
northward of the town of Brighton. A monument will ere 
long mark their resting-place. For that monument these 
words, to which the dead himself gave utterance, would 
form a not inappropriate inscription : “ We have lost him 
as a Man, gained him as a Spirit ;■ for just where the Human 
ends, the Divine begins . 77 

* Fifteen hundred preceded the coffin, four abreast. 
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EE Y. F. W. EOBEETSON 


From the “ Brighton Guardian,” Wednesday, September 5th, 1855. 


The monument to this lamented gentleman in the Extra-mural 
Cemetery is at length completed. Its design is extremely simple, 
consisting, as it does, in the main of four large upright slabs of 
Anston stone, surmounted by a larger block of the same material, 
with nothing in the shape of sculptural ornament except a pair of 
Egyptian wings, carved .under each side of the overhanging top, and 
a slight ornamental tooling on the edges of the two principal up- 
rights. The stone- work of the structure is evidently intended to be 
merely subordinate to the two electrotype medallions, which are 
the distinguishing features of the monument ; and, in order to give 
due prominence to these, the rest of the fabric is made of sober 
aspect. 

The upright slabs to which the medallions are affixed form the 
two faces of the monument. One looks towards the east, the other 
faces the visitor as he enters the ground from the high road. The 
former is the larger and more elaborate of the two. It is of an 
oblong shape, nearly three feet in length, and nearly two feet high. 
It is a bas-relief, representing Mr. Robertson standing before the 
communion-table and instructing his congregation. A group of 
eight persons are listening in devout attention to his exhortation. 
The attitudes of all the figures are, with little exception, graceful ; 
and we are pleased to see that Mr. Wyon has dressed them in 
accordance with the costume actually worn by those who formed 
Mr. Robertson’s congregation, instead of clothing them after the 
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fashion of the ancient Greeks and Romans. Under the group are 
traced on the mefcal the words, “We, then, as Ambassadors op 
Christ.’ 9 On the stone beneath this medallion is engraved the 
following inscription : 

M. S. 

The Reverend Frederick William Robertson, M. A., 
Perpetual Curate of Trinity Chapel, Brighton, 

Born, 3rd of February, 1816. 

Died, 15th of August, 1853. 


Honored as a Minister, 

Beloved as a Man, 

He awakened the holiest feelings 
In Poor and Rich, in Ignorant and Learned : 
* Therefore is he lamented. 

As their guide and comforter, 

By many, who, in the bond of brotherhood 
And in grateful remembrance. 

Have erected this monument. 


Glory to the Saviour, who was his all ! 


This is, no doubt, designed as the principal front of the monu- 
ment; but the other is to us the more interesting. The first 
records the eminence of the minister, the other illustrates the 
beneficial career of the man. It bears, these, few suggestive words : 

TO THE REV. p, W, ROBERTSON, M. A. 

In grateful remembrance of his sympathy, 

And in deep sorrow for their loss. 

The members of the Mechanics’ Institution 

And the Working Meh of Brighton 
Have placed this medallion 
On their Benefactor’s tomb. 

And as long as the stone in which these words are carved resist® 
$1$ wresjbn of time, so long will the monument bear witness to 
m mgmv infiuence which Mr. Robertson exercised over the 
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hardy artisans of the town in which he lived, and to the affection- 
ate gratitude with which they looked up to him. In times like 
these, when the classes of which society is composed stand in much 
fear of each other, and their latent mistrust can be awakened 
into open hostility by the occurrence of some season of dearth or 
some period of insurrection, the contemplation of such a monument 
as this may yield consolation and encouragement to those who are 
anxious respecting the future destinies of their country. For it 
speaks of a real and deep sympathy between one who was in every 
sense of the word a gentleman and the working men of the place in 
which he lived ; it shows how a Christian minister may, without 
staining the purity of his surplice, lend himself to be a sharer in 
the aspirations and the moral strivings of the hard-handed me- 
chanic, and it is eloquent of the reverent affection with which those 
men in whom the hopes of our country perhaps chiefly -rest — our 
workingmen — repay the solicitude of their real benefactors. All 
honor to the departed Instructor! All honor to the grateful 
mechanics who “have placed this medallion on their Benefactor’s 
tomb”! 

The medallion itself is of a circular form. It represents Mr. 
Kobertson seated in his library, while three working men, foremost 
among whom is a mechanic with a mallet in his hand, and whose' 
brawny arm bespeaks his craft, are listening to his counsel. On the 
lower part are engraved words, which, to those who heard them 
littered by his impressive voice in our Town Hall, will recall the 
character and the very image of the speaker, u Brother men and 

FELLOW- WORKMEN.” 

A very plain and solid metal rail surrounds the monument, the 
intervening space being planted with verbenas, calceolarias, and 
geraniums, whose bright colors form a striking contrast to the 
soberness of the structure itself. Here it deserves to be recorded 
that the members of the Mechanics’ Institution have, through their 
Secretary, requested permission to take charge of this small plot of 
garden ground, to keep it free from weeds, and replace, as occasion 
may demand, the flowers which the hand of affection has planted 
there. 

Such is a faithful description of this monument. As in all mat- 
ters of taste, there will doubtless be many different opinions with 
respect to its merits. Some may quarrel with the material, some 
4 * 
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may object to its form, others may criticize the literary merits of 
the inscriptions; but none who knew the late minister of Trinity 
Chapel, and were, of natures to appreciate his eminent qualities 
•will visit his tomb without recognizing the lineaments depicted on 
those two bas-reliefs, without having recalled to their memories a 
livelier image of the departed, and without feeling morally better for 
the temporary communion thus afforded them with a spirit uo richly 
ana rarely endowed. * 


Tjeie following beautiful poem, written on the anniversary of the death 
tf the Rev. Frederick W, Robertson, will be read with interest. 



God will not chide our human tears 
Because his early death appears 
A grief to last through coming years, 

There was a brightness in his eye 
Of one who felt his home was nigh, 
Nor feared to live, nor feared to die. 


That glance, from earth-mists purified, 

By gazing on the love, world-wide, 

In and by which our souls abide : 

That lofty forehead, genius-fraught, 

Fit portal to the brain fine wrought, 

The temple of all holy thought : 

Thick clustering waves of soft brown hair, 
Which yet, a careless grace did wear, 
Shading the outline here and there : 

A cheek that flushed too bright a red 
For health, by too quick pulses fed — ■ 

Too soon with paleness overspread : 

Clear eyes, deep set, with earnest look 
That pride and falsehood could not brook, 
Which of the man true measure took : 



lijjes on the death op the 

Eyes that gave back all feelings pure. 
Pledge that the soul within was sure, 
And would unto the end endure ; 

Lips, in whose easy flexile play 
A world of hidden meaning lay ; 

A smile that cheered like dawn of day : 

A form erect, though frail and slight. 

Of manly, yet of graceful height, 

A step elastic, firm, and light : 

A countenance that could express 
The utmost depths of tenderness 
That breaking hearts did ever bless ; 

But yet indignantly severe 

When he of might ’gainst right did hear. 
Or weak ones led to sin through fear : 

_ ^ voice whose cadence rose and fell 
^ ith something of a charming spell. 

When eloquent of heaven to tell : 

As though some glimpses he had caught 
01 that " unseen ” which passeth thought 
And to unveil its glories sought ; 

With fluttering breath that went and came 
As waxed or waned the spirit flame ’ 
Which glowed in that weak human frame. 

And when in his accustomed place 
He bowed his head a little space, 

There fell strange lustre on his face. 
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Amply the sable folds did fall 
Around him, as he fronted all 
With dauntless mien — that young St. Paul 


He taught that men as brothers are. 
Who gather to one home afar, 

From southern skies or northern star, 


And when he raised the Cross on high; 
Rapt in its final victory. 

Sinners and scoffers, too, drew nigh. 


He bade us lose the world, and win. 
By casting out each cherished sin, 
God’s life our secret souls within. 


So might we house a gentle guest, 
The Comforter, in our lone breast, 
And feel e’en here the perfect rest 


Which follows when our will has past 
Into our Father’s will at last — 

A heaven whose calm is ne’er o’er cast. 


l saw the Funeral wind along, 
Preceded by a gathering throng, 
One in a grief subdued, but strong. 


And women’s tears fell fast as rain, 
And rough men shook with inward pain 
For him they ne’er should see again. 


And Rich and Poor, that solemn day, 
As with one impulse seemed to pray, 
And o’er his grave this farewell say : 


LIKES 'ON THE ETC* 

''Rest now beneath the quiet earth. 

Thou noble heart of golden worth, 

IJntil thy glorious new birth ! 

“ But if a human thrill can move 
Thy souPs serenity above, 

; T will be the sight of so much love ; 

^Love, called forth by the power that lies 
In Christ's sublime self-sacrifice, 

Lived out again before our eyes 

“ In thee, the martyr early tried, 

Who loved and suffered, toiled and died. 
Whose thirst for truth is satisfied ! ” 



[Preached April 28, 1850.] 

THE TONGUE. 

St. James iii. 5, 8. — “Even so the tongue is a little member, and 
boasteth great things. Behold, how great a matter a little fire 
kindleth ! And the tongue is a fire, a world of iniquity : so is the 
tongue among our members, that it defileth the whole body, and 
setteth on fire the course of nature ; and it is set on fire of hell.* * 

In the development of Christian Truth, a peculiar 
office was assigned to the Apostle James. 

It was given to St. Paul to proclaim Christianity 
as the spiritual law of liberty, and to exhibit Faith as 
the most active principle within the breast of man. 
It was St. John’s to say that the deepest quality in 
the bosom of Deity is Love, and to assert that the 
life of God in Man is Love. It was the office of St. 
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first to last, one continual vindication of the first 
principles of morality against the semblances of re- 
ligion. 

He protested against the censoriousness which 
was found connected with peculiar claims of religious 
feelings. "If any man among you seem to be reli- 
gious and bridleth not his tongue, but deceiveth his 
own heart, this man’s religion is vain.” He protested 
against that spirit which had crept into the Christian 
Brotherhood, truckling to the rich, and despising the 
poor. " If ye have respect of persons ye commit sin, 
and are convinced of the law as transgressors.” He 
protested against that sentimental fatalism which in- 
duced men to throw the blame of their own passions 
upon God. u Let no man say, when he is tempted, I 
am tempted of God; for God cannot tempt to evil; 
neither tempteth He any man.” He protested against 
that unreal religion of excitement which diluted the 
earnestness of real religion in the enjoyment of listen- 
ing. u Be ye doers of the word, and not hearers only ; 
deceiving your own souls.” He protested against that 
trust in the correctness of theological doctrine which 
neglected^ the cultivation of character. “ What doth 
it profit, if a man say that he hath faith, and have not 
works ? Can faith save him ? ” 

Read St James’ epistle through; this is the mind 
breathing through it all; — all this talk about religion, 
and spirituality — words, words, words — nay, let us 
have realities. 

It is well known that Luther complained of this 
epistle, that it did not contain the Gospel; for men 
who are hampered by a system will say, even of an 
.inspired Apostle, that he does not teach the Gospel, 
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if their own favorite doctrine be not the central sub- 
ject of his discourse; but St. James* reply seems 
spontaneously to suggest itself to us. The Gospel ! 
how can we speak of the Gospel, when the first prin 
ciples of morality are forgotten ? when Christians are 
excusing themselves and slandering one another? 
How can the superstructure of Love and Faith be 
built, when the very foundations of human character 
— Justice, Mercy, Truth — have not been laid ? 

I. The license of the tongue. 

II. The guilt of that license. 

I. The first license given to the tongue is slander. 
I am not, of course, speaking now of that species of 
slander against which the law of libel provides a 
remedy, but of that of which the Gospel alone takes 
* cognizance ; for the worst injuries which man can do 
to man are precisely those which are too delicate 
for law to deal with. We consider, therefore, not 
the calumny which is reckoned such by the moralities 
of an .earthly court, but that which is found guilty by 
the spiritualities of the courts of heaven ; that is, the 
mind of God. 

Now, observe, this slander is compared in the text 
to poison — u the tongue is an unruly evil, full of 
deadly poison.” The deadliest poisons are those for 
which no test is known; there are poisons so destruc- 
tive that a single drop insinuated into the veins 
produces death in three seconds, and yet no chemical 
science can separate that virus from the contaminated 
blood, and show the metallic particles of poison glit- 
tering palpably, and say, “ Behold, it is there ! ” 

In the drop of venom which distils from the sting 
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of the smallest insect, or the spikes of the nettle-leaf, 
there is concentrated the quintessence of a poison so 
subtle that the microscope cannot distinguish it, and 
yet so virulent that it can inflame the blood, irritate 
the whole constitution, and convert day and night into 
restless misery. 

In St. James 1 

there were idle men and idle 
from house to house, dropping 
. < 

the falsehood there, 
truth in the slow 
show the resif 
You could not fasten 
say that it was < 
slander, it is not necessary that the 
be false — half truths* 
than whole falsehoods, 
a word should be distinctly uttered; 
an arched eyebrow, a shru gg 
look, an incredulous expression of countenance, nay, 
even an emphatic silence, may do the work; and when 
the light and trifling thing which has done the mis- 
c uef has fluttered off, the venom is left behind, to 
^ork and rankle, to inflame hearts, to fever human ex- 
istenee, and to poison human society at the fountain 
pnugs of life. \ ery emphatically was it said by one 

Z .‘if 7 G beUlg had smarted under such affliction, 

Adder s poison is under their lips.” 

The second license given to the tongue is in the way 
rf persecution: “Therewith curse we men which are 

nade after the similitude of God.” “We!” men 

who bear the name of Christ — burse our ww , 


i’ day, as now, it would appear that 
women, who went about 
. .. ig slander as they went, 

and yet you could not take up that slander and detect 
i. You could not evaporate the 
process of the crucible, and then 
duum of falsehood glittering and visible, 
^pon any word or sentence, and 
calumny ; for, in order to constitute 
i word spoken should 
are often more calumnious 
It is not even necessary that 
a dropped lip, 
;ed shoulder, a significant 
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Christians persecuted Christians. Thus even in St. 
James 7 age that spirit had begun, the monstrous fact 
of Christian persecution ; from that day it has con- 
tinued, through long centuries, up to the present time. 
The Church of Christ assumed the office of denun- 
ciation, and except in the first council, whose object 
was not to strain, but to relax the bonds of brother- 
hood, not a council has met for eighteen centuries 
which has not guarded each profession of belief by 
the too customary formula, “ If any man maintain 
otherwise than this, let him be accursed . 77 

Myriad, countless curses have echoed through those 
long ages ; the Church has forgotten her Master’s 
spirit, and called clown fire from heaven. A fearful 
thought to consider this as the spectacle on which the 
eye of God has rested. He lodes down upon the 
creatures He has made, and hears everywhere the lan- 
guage of religious imprecations ; and, after all, who is 
proved right by curses ? 

The Church of Home hurls her thunders against 
Protestants of every denomination; the Calvinist 
scarcely recognizes the Arminian as a Christian; he 
who considers himself as the true Anglican excludes 
from the Church of Christ all but the adherents of his 
own orthodoxy ; every minister and congregation has 
its small circle, beyond which all are heretics ; nay, 
even among that sect which is most lax as to the dog- 
matic forms of truth, we find the Unitarian of the old 
school denouncing the spiritualism of the new and 
rising school. 

This is the state of things to which we are arrived. 
Sisters of Charity refuse to permit an act of charity 
to be done by a Samaritan ; ministers , of the Gospel 
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fling ihe thunderbolts of the Lord; ignorant hearers 
catch and exaggerate the spirit; boys, girls and 
women, shudder as one goes by, perhaps more holy 
than themselves, who adores the same God, believe! 
m the same Redeemer, struggles in the same life-battle 
— and all this because they have been taught to look 
.upon him as an enemy of God. 

There is a class of religious persons against whom 
tins vehemence has been especially' directed. No one 

iW°th a t read Ae SignS ° f the times can lle] P Perceiv- 
mg that we are on the eve of great changes, - per- 
haps a disruption of the Church of England. Uncmes 

of Rome ^ ^ secessi( “ to the Church 

ablTin^l been the P° sition of those who are 

wth di L ^ S - eP? They haVe been taunted 

T Will T e n recep 0f the wa S es of the Church ; 

Uttered - aS ? ^ ° Ver them ’' not a word they 
uttered m private or in public, but was given to the 

Visit lh nT reIi ?i 0US busyb0d ^i there 8 was not a 

adontld f f f eyPaid, , n0t a f ° 0lisl1 dress which they 
adopted, but became the subject of bitter scrutiny and 

malevolent gossip. For years the religious pres! has 

denounced them with a vehemence as virulent but 

T imP ° tent than t,mt ° f the Inquisition! 
littlo si iaS YT aa i ailgUisb and an “ward struggle, 
outcastTfn T’ 4 h} ' mGD Wh ° feIt themselves 

a Sir S0Ciet}b and natUraI]y l00ked 

Wo congratulate ourselves that the days of persecu- 
lon are gone by; but persecution is that which affixes 
penalties upon views held, instead of upon life led < U 
Persecution o* fire and sword? ij™ ? ^ 
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of sensitive feeling says, The sword is less sharp to 
me than the slander: fire is less intolerable than the 
refusal of sympathy ! 

Now, let us bring this home: you rejoice that the 
fagot and the stake are given up; yon never perse- 
cuted — you leave that to the wicked Church of Rome. 
Yes, you never burned a human being alive ; you 
never clapped your hands as the death-shriek pro- 
claimed that the lion’s fang had gone home into the 
most vital part of the victim’s frame ; but did you 
never rob him of his friends? gravely shake your 
head, and oracularly insinuate that he was leading 
souls to hell? chill the affections of his family? take 
from him his good name ? Did you never, with delight, 
see his Church placarded as the Man of Sin, and hear th© 
platform denunciations which branded it with the spir- 
itual abominations of the Apocalypse? Did you never 
find a malicious pleasure in repeating all the miserable 
gossip with which religious slander fastened upon his 
daily acts, his words, and even his uncommunicated 
thoughts ? Did you never forget that, for a man to 
11 work out his own salvation with fear and trembling,” 
is a matter difficult enough to be laid upon a human 
spirit, without intruding into the most sacred depart- 
ment of another’s life, — that, namely, which lies be- 
tween himself and God? Did you never say that “ it 
was to be wished he should go to Rome,” until at last 
life became intolerable, — until he was thrown more 
and more in upon himself ; found himself, like his 
Redeemer, in this world alone, hut unable, like his 
Redeemer, calmly to repose upon the thought that his 
Father was with him ; then a stern, defiant spirit took 
possession of his soul, and there burst from his lips, or 
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oUU^tT, ^ ^ the »-o K 

The guilt of this license. 

1. The first evil consequence is the harm +w „ ^ 
foesmsf: «So is tlJtongue 
that it defiles the whole body." It is not very obvious 
m what -way a man does himself harm' by calumny I 
wxfi t a ke the simplest form in which this injury if 
Thor** f a dlssl P ation of spiritual energy. 

rnay find re an V ° TT/* ^ the Steam of machinery 
may find an outlet for its force: it may work and if 

Scltat t”“ r! 7’ !t may «"* «« «* « 

P^ce loudly m air and noise. There are two ways in 
wta h ttie spiritual energy of a man-s soul mayZ j£ 
wnt. it may express itself in action silently or in 

WO* noisily; but j U3 , so mmh of w “ ^ ” “ 

"h° e r “ “° Je ° f “ Pre “» *■ «» ITS 

nation a, is expressed has fcnl vt.t “ 

r^thatWo^t^^S 
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With large significance, St. James declares, " If any 
man offend not in word, the same is a perfect man, 
able also to bridle the whole body.” He is entire, 
powerful, because he has not spent his strength. In 
these days of loud profession, and bitter, fluent con- 
demnation, it is well for us to learn the divine force of 
silence. Remember Christ in the Judgment-hall, the 
very Symbol and Incarnation of spiritual strength; 
and yet, when revilings were loud around Him, and 
charges multiplied, “ He held His peace.” • 

2. The next feature in the guilt of calumny is its 
uncontrollable character : u The tongue can no man 
tame.” You cannot arrest a calumnious tongue, you 
cannot arrest the calumny itself; you may refute a 
slanderer, you may trace home a slander to its source, 
you may expose the author of it, you may by that 
exposure give a lesson so severe as to make the repe- 
tition of the offence appear impossible; but the fatal 
habit is incorrigible ; to-morrow the tongue is at work 
again. 

Neither can you stop the consequences of a slan- 
der ; you may publicly prove its falsehood, you may 
sift every atom, explain, and annihilate it, and yet, 
years after you had thought that all had been disposed 
of forever, the mention of a name wakes up associa- 
tions in the mind of some one who heard the calumny, 
but never heard or never attended to the refutation, 
or who has only a vague and confused recollection of 
the whole, and he asks the question, doubtfully, “But 
were there not some suspicious circumstances con- 
nected with him ? ” It is like the Greek fire used in 
ancient warfare, which burnt unquenched beneath 
the water: or like the weeds, which, when you have 
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extirpated them in one place, are sproutine- fnrt-h • 

z ZZTizi, u,e disto “ -Cl 

i 

goes and burns with a fiercer conflagration as ^ 
speed increases; “it sets on fi™ + n , ? tb own 

nature ” (literally, the wheel of nature) ^ 

. ^ ame tIie beast, the conflagration of f'l } ™ 
iorest will cease when all the & timK . ^ mericaa 

derwood is consumed * but vn ^ ^ the dr T un - 
-ess of that cn,o"„; d b ”:S ** *°* 

yesterday or this morning- — Jhirf CarelessI T 

perhaps, before you have passed n 7^ Uttcr ’ 
hundred yards; that wifl o- 0 on 2 2 s hurch one 
burning, beyond your own control ,l° 1SOnia S> 

3- The third element of guflt it ^ 

ness of calumny. “ My brethrm +i he unnatural- 

not so be ; » l a l ' 

That this is St. James’ top-, • '• tiey are uniiatu ral. 

second illustration which m“w, f j° m 418 

send forth at the same ‘ X) t a f °untam 

“Can tile fig-tree mv hr. “" 7 “ ' nter an <> hitter?" 
vine figs ?"“ ’ my I ' r8 “‘ rm - bK > 8 olive-berries, or a 

a^TaJhtrrit^r ?z bms m ° «- 

they suggest would appear motlTe w hieh 

Sma11 cogency ; but to one wiS and of 

a vast whole, and who has Jl! 1 World as 

as only a part of the ereaf 7 " '^22 t l6 moraI Ift w 
moniously blending with t he wl, °i n lmircree ’ J *»> 

something contrary to nature^ evfi^s evil^ecauge It 
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is unnatural ; a vine which should bear olive-berries, 
an eye to which blue seems yellow, would be diseased; 
an unnatural mother, an unnatural son, an unnatural 
act, are the strongest terms of condemnation. It is 
this view which Christianity gives of moral evil; the 
teaching of Christ was the recall of man to nature, 
not an infusion of something new into humanity. 
Christ came to call out all the principles and powers 
of human nature, to restore the natural equilibrium of 
all our faculties ; not to call us back to our own indi- 
vidual selfish nature, but to human nature as it is in 
God’s ideal, — the perfect type which is to be realized 
in us. Christianity is the regeneration of our whole 
nature, not the destruction of one atom of it. 

Now, the nature of man is to adore God, and to 
love what is Godlike in man. The office of the tongue 
is to bless. Slander is guilty, because it contradicts 
this : yet, even in slander itself, perversion as it is, the 
interest of man in man is still distinguishable. What 
is it but perverted interest which makes the acts, and 
words, and thoughts, of his brethren, even in their 
evil, a matter of such strange delight?. Remember, 
therefore, this contradicts your nature and your des- 
tiny ; to speak ill of others makes you a monster in 
God’s world ; get the habit of slander, and then there 
is not a stream which bubbles fresh from the heart of 
nature, there is not a tree that silently brings forth 
its genial fruit in its appointed season, which does 
not rebuke and proclaim you a monstrous anomaly in 
God’s world. 

4. The fourth point of guilt is the diabolical char* 
acter of slander; the tongue “is set on fire of hell n 
Now, this is no mere strong expression — no mere in- 
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meaning. , J ontams deep and emphatic 

The &st introduction ’of a d raduce D °r slanderer, 
connected with a sland^ demon s Pmit is found 

iWghty, implying that ?**■ *• 

“ mv y of His creature : «f or aTf!, ! si '" >n 
the day y e eat thereof then v d dotl1 know that in 
and ye shall be as gods h-noliT' eye8 . 8hal] be °P ened , 
In the magnificent • k g g ' ood afid evil.” 
accuser is introduced with T d ^ ^ b °° k ° f Job > the 
sneer, attributing the excellent ^ “ aIignaat 

interested motives Doth Tni °*L a gGod man to 

There is another mode in * -i • S , 6n ? God for naught?” 
of St. James’ charge nny bp 11 ] 0 ' * ^ fearful accuracy 
one state only from whfoh , de ”? nstrated - There is 
covery,- there If ° 13 Said to ™ re- 

donable. The Pl„ r il °T that is calIed unp ar - 

They could not deny that 16 ^ the ^ ks of JeL. 
could not deny that they were’mTncb^n W ° rks ’ they 

hut, rather than acknowledge tSv ? 

good man, throueh the * t y were d °ne by a 

they preferred to accent for? 011 f * Divine s P«t, 
most incredible hypothesis • +1 by the Wl]des t and 
hj the power of Beelzebub th?' ^ d tb<3y Were d °ne 

It was upon this occasion that m P “ nGe of the devils. 

solemn meaning, « For evpr .f-T' Redeemer said, with 

speak, they shall give account tbat men shall 

ment,” It Waa account !" the day 0 f «,«?«,. 
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against the Holy Ghost there is no forgiveness in this 
world, or in the world to come. 

Onr own hearts respond to the truth of this. To 
call evil good, and good evil, — to see the Divinest 
good, and call it satanic evil, — below this lowest deep 
there is not a lower' still. There is no cure for morti- 
fication of the flesh; there is no remedy for ossifica- 
tion of the heart, 0 ! that miserable state, when to 
the jaundiced eye all good transforms itself into evil, 
and the very instruments of health become the poison 
of disease ! Beware of every approach of this ! Be- 
ware of that spirit which controversy fosters, of watch- 
ing only for the evil in the character of an antagonist ! 
— Beware of that habit which becomes the slanderer's 
life, of magnifying every speck of evil and closing the 
eye to goodness, till at last men arrive at the state 
in which generous, universal love (which is heaven) 
becomes impossible, and a suspicious, universal hate 
takes possession of the heart, — and that is hell ! 

There is one peculiar manifestation of this spirit, to 
which I desire specially to direct your attention. 

The politics of the community are guided by the 
political press. The religious views of a vast number 
are formed by that portion of the press which is called 
religious ; it becomes, therefore, a matter of deepest in- 
terest to inquire what is the spirit of that “ religious 
press." I am not asking you what are the views main- 
tained — whether Evangelical, Anglican, or Romish — 
but what is the spirit of that fountain from which the 
religious life of so many is nourished? -- 

Let any man cast his eye over the pages of this 
portion of the press, — it matters little to which party 
the newspaper or the journal may belong, — he will 
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ue the characters of those he has deeply 

^ence, whose hearts^ knows, apd whose inte^ 

hfred ^ °7 SUSpiCi0nj h6ld "P t0 SCOm 

hatred. The organ of one party is established against 
the organ of another, and it is the recognized office of 
each to point out, with microscopic care, the names' of 
hose whose views are to be shunned,- and in 0 rdm 
that these maybe the more shrunk from, the characters 
of those who hold such opinions are traduced and vili- 
fied. There is no personality too mean, there is no 
insinuation too audacious c l."' 0 

ness of those daring slanderers, 
the expression, lest it should r 
of theatrical vehemence ; but I 
ness, adopting the inspired language 
nsing it advisedly and with a< 
spirit -which guides the “ reli: 
try , which dictates those peri 
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nize with delight all high, and generous, and beautiful 
actions; to find a joy even in seeing the good quali- 
ties of your bitterest opponents, and to admire those 
qualities even in those with whom you have least sym- 
pathy — be it either the Romanist or the Unitarian — 
this is the only spirit which can heal the love of slan- 
der and of calumny. If w ) would bless God, we must 
first learn to bless man, who is made in the image of 
God. . ■ ' 
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gression, the religionist sin. To these Christianity 
superadds a new enemy — the world and the things of 
the world. “If any man love the world, the love of 
the Father is not in him 

The other word used in a peculiar sense is Faith. 
It is impossible for any one to have read his Bible 
ever so negligently, and not to be aware that the word 
Faith, or the grace of Faith, forms a large element in 
the Christian system. It is said to work miracles, 
remove mountains, justify the soul, trample upon im- 
possibilities. Every apostle, in his way, assigns to 
faith a primary importance. Jude tells us to “build 
up ourselves in our most holy faith.’ 7 John tells us 
that “he that believeth that Jesus is the Christ is 
the bora of God; 77 and Paul tells us that, not by merit 
nor by works, but by trust or reliance only, can be 
formed that state of soul by which man is reckoned 
just before God. In these expressions, the apostles 
only develop their Master’s meaning, when He uses 
such words as these : “ All things are possible to him 
that believeth.” — “0, thou of little faith, wherefore 
didst thou doubt ? 77 

These two words are brought into diametrical oppo- 
sition in the text, so that it branches into a two-fold 
line of thought. 

I. The Christian’s enemy, the world. 

II. The victory of faith. 


In endeavoring to understand first what is meant by 
the world, we shall feel that the mass of evil which is 
comprehended under this expression cannot be told 
out in any one sermon; it is an expression used in 
various ways, sometimes meaning one thing, sometimes 
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grown child; impetuous, inconsistent, not without 
gleams of generosity and kindliness, but ever accus- 
tomed to immediate gratification. 

In this worldliness, moreover, is to be remarked the 
gamester's desperate play. There is a gambling spirit 
in human nature. Esau distinctly expresses this : “ Be- 
hold I am at the point to die, and what shall my birth- 
right profit me?" He might never live to enjoy his 
birthright; but the pottage was before him,— present, 
certain, there , 

Now, observe the utter powerlessness of mere 
preaching to cope with this tyrannical power of the 
present. Forty thousand pnlpits throughout the land 
this day will declaim against the vanity of riches, the 
uncertainty of life, the sin of worldliness — against the 
gambling spirit of human nature ; I ask what impres- 
sion will be produced by those forty thousand 
harangues? In every congregation it is reducible to 
a certainty that, before a year has passed, some will be 
numbered with the dead. Every man knows this, but 
he thinks the chances are that it will not be himself ; 
he feels it a solemn thing for humanity generally — 
but for himself there is more than a chance. Upon 
this chance he plays away life. 

It is so with the child : you tell him of the conse- 
quences of to-day's idleness — but the sun is shining 
brightly, and he cannot sacrifice to-day's pleasure, 
although he knows the disgrace it will bring to-mor- 
row. So it is with the intemperate man: he says, 
“Sufficient unto the clay is the evil, and the good 
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their idolatry, they agree in this, that all belong to the 
present. Therefore says the Apostle, all that is in the 
world, “ the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye, and 
the pride of life, is not of the Father, but of the world,” 
and are only various forms of one great tyranny. And 
then, when such a man is at the brink of death, the 
words said to the man in our Lord’s parable must-be 
said to him : “ Thou fool, the houses thou hast built, 
the enjoyments thou hast prepared, and all those 
things which have formed thy life for years — when 
thy soul is taken from them, what shall they profit 
thee ? ” 

3. The spirit of society. 

The World has various meanings in Scripture : it 
does not always mean the Visible, as opposed to the 
Invisible ; nor the Present, as opposed to the Future ; 
it sometimes stands for the secular spirit of the day — 
the V oice of Society. 

* Our Saviour says, “If ye were of the world, the 
world would love his own.” The apostle says: “ Be 
not conformed to this world ; ” and to the Gentiles he 
writes, “In times past ye walked according to the 
course of this world, the spirit which now worketh 
in the children of disobedience.” In these verses a 
tone, a temper, a spirit, is spoken of. There are two 
things, — the Church and the World, — two spirits 
pervading different bodies of men, brought before 
us in these verses: those called the Spirit-born, and 
those called the World, which is to be overcome by 
the Spirit-born, as in the text: “Whatsoever is born 
of God overcometh the world.” Let us understand 
what is meant by the Church of God. When we 
speak of the Church we generally mean a society to 
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condensed in the government of Rome. In ours per 
haps, it is the love of money. It enters in different 
proportions into different bosoms; it is found in a 
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jugation of a vice. The habit of intoxication has 
been broken by an appeal to the principle of combina- 
tion, and the principle of belief. Men were taught to 
feel that they were not solitary stragglers against the 
vice ; they were enrolled in a mighty army, identified 
in principles and interests. ■ Here was the principle of 
the Church — association for reciprocated strength; 
they were thus taught the inevitable result of the 
indulgence of the vice. The missionaries of tempe- 
rance went through the country contrasting the 
wretchedness, and the degradation, and the filth of 
drunkenness, with the domestic comfort, and the 
health, and the regular employment, of those who 
were masters of themselves. So far as men believed 
this, and gave up the tyranny of the present for the 
hope for the future, so far they lived by faith. 
Brethren, I do not say that this was a high triumph 
for the principle of faith ; it was, in fact, little more 
than selfishness ; it was a high future balanced against 
a low present; only the preference of a future and 
higher physical enjoyment to a mean and lower one. 
Yet still to be ruled by this influence raises a man in 
the scale of being : it is a low virtue, prudence, a 
form of selfishness; yet prudence is a virtue. The 
merchant, who forecasts, saves, denies himself system- 
atically, through years, to amass a fortune, is not a 
very lofty being, yet he is higher, as a man, than lie 
who is sunk in mere bodily gratifications. You would 
not say that the intemperate man, who has become 
temperate in order, merely, to gain by that temperance 
honor and happiness, is a great man; but you would 
say he was a higher and a better man than he who is 
enslaved by his passions, or than the gambler who im- 
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providently stakes all upon a moment's throw. The 
worldly mother, who plans for the advancement of a 
family, and sacrifices solid enjoyments for a splendid 
alliance, is only worldly wise ; yet in that manoeuvring 
and worldly prudence there is the exercise of a self- 
control which raises her above the mere giddy pleas- 
ure-hunter of the hour; for want of self-control is the 
weakness of our nature — to restrain, to wait, to con- 
trol present feeling with a large foresight, is human 
strength. 

Once more, instead of a faith like that of the child, 
which overleaps a few hours, or that of the worldly 
man, which overpasses years, there may be a faith 
which transcends the whole span of life, and, instead 
of looking for temporal enjoyments, looks for rewards 
in a future beyond the grave, instead of a future 
limited to time. 

This is again a step. The child has sacrificed a 
day; the man has sacrificed a little more. Faith 
has now reached a stage which deserves to be called 
religious. Not that this., however, is very grand. It 
does but prefer a happiness hereafter to a happiness 
enjoyed here, an eternal well-being instead of a tem- 
poral well-being. It is but prudence on a grand scale, 
another form of selfishness, an anticipation of infinite 
i ewards instead of finite, and not the more noble 
because of the infinitude of the gain; and yet this is 
what is often taught as religion in books and sermons, 
lie are told that sin is wrong, because it will make us 
miserable hereafter. Guilt is represented as the short- 
sightedness which barters, for a home on earth, a homo 
in Heaven. y,; 

In the text-book of ethics studied in one of our 
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universities, virtue is defined as that which is done 
at the command of God, for the sake of an eternal 
reward. So, then, religion is nothing more than a 
calculation of infinite and finite quantities; vice is 
nothing more than a grand imprudence ; and heaven is 
nothing more than selfishness rewarded with eternal 
well-being! 

Yet this, you will observe, is a necessary step in the 
development of faith. Faith is the conviction that 
God is a re warder of them who diligently seek Him ; 
and there is a moment in human progress when the 
anticipated rewards and punishments must be of a 
Mahometan character — the happiness of the senses. 
It was thus that the Jews were disciplined; out of a 
coarse, rude, infantine state, they were educated, bj 
rewards and punishments, to abstain from present 
sinful gratification. At first, the promise of the life 
which now is ; afterwards, the promise of that which is 
to come. But, even then, the rewards and punish- 
ments of a future state were spoken of, by inspiration 
itself, as of an arbitrary character ; and some of the 
best of the Israelites, in looking to the recompense of 
reward, seemed to have anticipated, coarsely, recom- 
pense in exchange for duties performed. 

The last step is that which. alone deserves to be 
called Christian Faith. u Who is he that overcometh, 
but he that believeth that Jesus is the Christ?” The 
difference between the faith of the Christian and that 
of the man of the world, or the mere ordinary religion- 
ist, is not a difference in mental operation, but in the 
object of the faith; to believe that Jesus is the Christ 
is the peculiarity of Christian faith. 

The anticipated heaven of the Christian differs from 
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the anticipated heaven of any other man, not in the 
distinctness with which its imagery is perceived, but 
in the kind of objects which are hoped for. The 
apostle has told us the character of heaven. “Eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it entered 
into the heart of man to conceive the things which 
God hath prepared for them that love Him, which 
glorious words are sometimes strangely misinterpreted, 
as if the apostle merely meant rhetorically to exalt 
the conception of the heavenly world, as of something 
beyond all power to imagine or to paint. The apostle 
meant something infinitely deeper; the heaven of God 
is not only that which “ eye hath not seen,” but that 
which eye can never see ; its glories are not of that 
kind at all which can ever stream in forms of beauty 
on the eye, or pour in melody upon the enraptured 
ear, —not such joys as genius, in its most gifted hour 
(here called “ the heart of man ”), can invent or imag- 
ine ; it is something which these sensuous organs of 
ours never can appreciate, — bliss of another kind 
altogether, revealed to the spirit of man by the Spirit 
of God, — joys such as spirit alone can receive. Do 
you ask what these are ? “ The fruits of the Spirit 
are love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, good- 
ness, faith, meekness, temperance.” That is heaven, 
and therefore the apostle tells us that he alone who 
“ believeth that Jesus is the Christ,” and only he, feels 
that. What is it to believe that Jesus is the Christ?— 
That lie is the Anointed One, — that His life is the 
anointed life, the only blessed life, the blessed life 
divine for thirty years? — Yes, but if so, the blessed 
life still, continued throughout all eternity; unless you 
believe that, you do not believe that Jesus is the Christ 
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What is the blessedness that you expect? — to have 
the joys of earth, with the addition of the element of 
eternity? Men think that heaven is to be a compen- 
sation for earthly loss. The saints are earthly-wretched 
here, the children of this world are earthly-happy ; but 
that, they think, shall be all reversed, — Lazarus, be- 
yond the grave, shall have the purple, and the fine 
linen, and the splendor, and the houses, and the lands, 
which Dives had on earth ; the one had them for time, 
the other shall have them for eternity. That is the 
heaven that men expect, — this earth sacrificed now, in 
order that it may be re-granted forever . 

Nor will this expectation be reversed, except by a 
reversal of the nature. None can anticipate such a 
heaven as God has revealed, except they that are born 
of the Spirit; therefore, to believe that Jesus is the 
* Christ, a man must be born of God. You will obseive 
that no other victory overcomes the world ; for this is 
what St. John means by saying, “ Who is he that over- 
cometh the world, but' he that beiieveth that Jesus is 
the Christ?” For then it comes to pass that a man 
begins to feel that to do wrong is hell; and that to 
love God, to be like God, to have the mind of Christ, 
is the only heaven. Until this victory is gained, the 
world retains its stronghold in the heart. 

Do you think that the temperate man has overcome 
the world, who, instead of the short-lived rapture of 
intoxication, chooses regular employment, health, and 
prosperity? Is it not the world, in another form, 
which has his homage? Or, do you suppose that 
the so-called religious man is really the world’s con 
queror, by being content to give up seventy years of 
enjoyment in order to win innumerable ages of the 
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very same species of enjoyment? Has he not only 
made earth a hell, in order that earthly things may 
be his heaven forever? 

Thus the victory of faith proceeds from stage to 
s tao-e: the first victory is when the present is con- 
quered by the future; the last, when the Visible and 
Sensual is despised in comparison of the Invisible and 
Eternal. Then earth has lost its power forever ; for 
if all that it has to give be lost eternally, tie gain of 
faith is still infinite. 
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III. 

[Preached Whitsunday, May 19, 1850.] 

THE DISPENSATION OF THE SPIRIT. 

1 Corinthians xii. 4. — “ Now there are diversities of gifts, but the 
same Spirit.” 

According to a view which contains in it a pro- 
found truth, the ages of the world are divisible into 
. tiiree dispensations, presided over by the Father, the 
Son, and the Spirit. 

In the dispensation of the Father, God was known 
as a Creator ; creation manifested His eternal power 
and Godhead, and the religion of mankind was the 
religion of Nature. 

In the dispensation of the Son, God manifested 
Himself to humanity through man ; the Eternal Word 
spoke, through the inspired and gifted of the human 
race, to those that were uninspired and ungifted. 
This was the dispensation of the prophets ; its climax 
was the advent of the Redeemer; it was completed 
when perfect Humanity manifested God to man. The 
characteristic of this dispensation was, that God re- 
vealed Himself by an authoritative V oice, speaking 
from without, and the highest manifestation of God 
whereof man was capable was a Divine Humanity. 
The age in which we at present live is the dispensa- 
7 * (77) 
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tioii of the Spirit, in which God has communicated 
Himself by the highest revelation, and in the most inti- 
mate communion of which man is capable ; no longer 
through creation, no more as an authoritative Voice 
from without, but §s a Law within, as a Spirit mingling 
with a spirit. This is the dispensation of which the 
prophet said of old, that the time should come when 
they should no longer ■ teach every man his brother, 
and every man his neighbor, sa} 7 ing, u Know the Lord,” 
— that is, by a will revealed by external authority 
from other human minds, — “ for they should all know 
Him, from the least of them to the greatest.” This is 
the dispensation, too, of whose close the Apostle Paul 
speaks thus: “ Then shall the Son also be subject to Him 
that hath put all things under Him, that God may be 
all in all.” ; >.* . 

The outward humanity is to disappear, that the in- 
ward union may be complete. To the same effect, 
bespeaks in another place: u Yea, though we have 
known Christ after the flesh, yet henceforth know we 
Him no more.” For this reason, the Ascension was 
necessary before Pentecost could come; the Spirit 
was not given, we are told, because Jesus was not 
yet glorified. It was necessary for the Son to disap- 
pear as an outward authority, in order that he might 
reappear as an inward principle of life. Our salva- 
tion is no longer God manifested in a Christ without 
us, but as a Christ within us, the hope of glory. To- 
day is the selected anniversary of that memorable day 
when the first proof was given to the senses, in the 
gift of Pentecost, that that spiritual dispensation had 
begun. 

. There is a two-fold way in which the operations of 
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the Spirit on mankind may be considered — His in- 
fluence on the Church as a whole, and His influence 
on individuals ; both of these are brought together 
in the text. It branches, therefore, into a two-fold 
division. 

I* Spiritual gifts conferred on individuals. 

II. Spiritual union of the Church. 


L Let us distinguish between the Spirit and the 
gifts of the Spirit. By the Spirit, the apostle meant the 
vital principle nf new life from God, common to all 
believers — the animating Spirit of the Church of 
God ; by the gifts, he meant the diversities of form 
in which He operates on individuals, — its influence 
varied according to their respective peculiarities and 
characteristics. In the twenty-eighth verse of this 
chapter a full catalogue of gifts is found. Looking at 
them generally, we discover two classes into which 
they may be divided : the first are natural, the second 
are supernatural. The first are those capacities which 
are originally found in human nature — personal en- 
dowments of mind, a character elevated and enlarged 
by the gift of the Spirit ; the second are those which 
were created and called into existence by the sudden 
approach of the same influence. Just as if the tem- 
perature of this Northern hemisphere were raised sud- 
denly, and a mighty tropical river were to pour its 
fertilizing inundation over the country, the result 
would be the irnpartation of a vigorous and gigantic 
growth to the vegetation already in existence, and at 
the same time the development of life in seeds and 
germs which had long lain latent in the soil, incapable 
of vegetation in the unkindly climate of their birth. 
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Exactly in the same way, the flood of a Divine life, 
poured suddenly into the souls of men, enlarged and 
ennobled qualities which had been used already, and 
at the same time developed powers which never could 
have become apparent in the cold, low temperature of 
natural life. 

Among the natural gifts, we may instance these: 
teaching, healing, the power of government. Teach- 
ing is a gift, natural or acquired. To know, is one 
thing ; to have the capacity of imparting knowledge, 
is another. 

The physician’s art, again, is no supernatural mys- 
tery ; long and careful study of physical laws capaci- 
tate him for his task. To govern, again, is a natural 
faculty; it may be acquired by habit, but there are 
some who never could acquire it. Some men seem 
born to command; place them in what sphere you 
will, others acknowledge their secret influence, and 
subordinate themselves to their will. The faculty of 
organization, the secret of rule, need no supernatural 
power. They exist among the uninspired. Now, the 
doctrine of the apostle was, that all these are trans- 
formed and renovated by the spirit of a new life in 
such a way as to become almost new powers, or, as he 
calls them, gifts of the Spirit. A remarkable illustra- 
tion of this is his view of the human body. If there 
be anything common to us by nature, it is the members 
of our corporeal frame; yet the apostle taught that 
these, guided by the Spirit as its instruments, and 
obeying a holy will, became transfigured; so that, in 
his language, the body becomes a temple of the Holy 
Ghost, and the meanest faculties, the lowest appetites, 
the humblest organs, are ennobled by the Spirit mind 
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which guides them. Thus he bids the Romans yield 
themselves unto God as those that are alive from the 
dead, and their members as instruments of righteous- 
ness unto God. . 

The second class of gifts are supernatural : of these 
we find two preeminent— the gift of tongues, and the 
gift of prophecy. 

It does not appear that the gift of tongues was 
merely the imparted faculty of speaking foreign lan- 
guages. It could not be that the highest gift of God to 
his Church merely made them rivals of the linguist j 
it would rather seem that the Spirit of God, m in gling 
with the soul of man, supernaturally elevated its aspir- 
ations and glorified its conceptions, so that an en- 
tranced state of ecstasy was produced, and feelings 
called into energy for the expression of which the 
ordinary forms of speech were found inadequate. 
Even in a far lower department, when a man becomes 
possessed of ideas for which his ordinary vocabulary 
supplies no sufficient expression, his language becomes 
broken, incoherent, struggling, and almost unnaturally 
elevated ; much more was it to be expected that, when 
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ongues. On the day of Pentecost, all who were in 
tha same state of spiritual emotion as those who spoke 
understood the speakers; each was as intelligible to 
all as if he spoke in their several tongues ; to those 
who were coolly and sceptically watching, the effects 
appeared like those of intoxication. A similar account 
is given by the Apostle Paul. The voice appeared, to 
unsympathetic ears, as that of a barbarian; the un- 
initiated and unbelieving, coming in, heard nothing 
that was articulate to them, but only the ravings of 

The next was the gift of prophecy. Prophecy has 
several meanings in Scripture. Sometimes it means 
the power of predicting future events; sometimes an 

it nni Ced f ’ aCC ° mpanied with savings; sometimes 
it appears to mean exposition: but prophecy, as the . 

miraculous gift granted to the early Church, seems to 
have been a state of communion with the mind of 
God lower than that which was called the gift of 
tongues; at least, less ecstatic, less rapt into the world 
to come; more under the guidance of the reason; 

01 e under the control of calm consciousness — as we 
might say, less supernatural. 

Upon these gifts we make two observations: 

spirit, m " 1%heS r WGre not acco,D panied with 
p Itual faultlessness. Inspiration was one thing, infill- 

kbibiy ano her. The gifts of the Spirit were, like the 

gifts of nature, subordinated to the will, capable of 

bemg used for good or evil, - sometimes pure, some- 

mh/gifted W,th hUman Tlie supernatu- 

ral^ gifted man was no mere machine, -no autom- 

£on, ruled m spite 0 f himself by a superior spffff 

Disorder, vanity, overweening self-estimation, inight 
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accompany these gifts, and the prophetic utterance 
itself might be degraded to a mere brawling in the 
Church. Therefore St. Paul established laws of control; 
declared the need of subjection and rule over spiritual 
gifts. The spirits of the prophets were to be subject 
to the prophets; if those in the ecstatic state were 
tempted to break out into utterance, and unable to 
interpret what it meant, those so gifted were to hold 
their peace. 

The prophet poured out the truths supernaturally 
imparted to his higher spirit, in an inspired and impas- 
sioned eloquence which was intelligible even to the 
unspiritual, and was one of the appointed means of 
convincing the unconverted. The lesson derivable 
from this is not obsolete even in the present day. 
There is nothing perhaps precisely identical in our 
own day with those gifts of the early Church; but 
genius and talent are uncommon gifts, which stand in 
a somewhat analogous relation — in a closer one, cer- 
tainly, than more ordinary endowments. The flights 
of genius, we know, appear like maniac ravings to 
minds not elevated to the same spiritual level. Now, 
these are perfectly compatible with misuse, abuse, and 
moral disorder. The most gifted of our countrymen 
has left this behind him as his epitaph — u The greatest, 
wisest, meanest of mankind.” The most glorious gift 
of poetic insight — -itself in a way divine — having 
something akin to Deity, is too often associated with 
degraded life and vicious character. Those gifts which 
elevate us above the rest of our species, whereby we 
stand aloof and separate from the crowd, convey no 
moral, nor even mental infallibility ; nay, they have in 
themselves a peculiar danger, whereas that gift which 
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templative raptures, — in virtue of which von Lave 
estimated yourself as the porcelain of the earth, of 
another nature altogether than the clay of common 
spirits, — tried by the test of Charity, what is there 
grand in these, if they cannot be applied as blessings 
to those that are beneath you? One of our country- 
men has achieved for himself extraordinary scien- 
tific renown ; he pierced the mysteries of nature he 
analyzed her processes, he gave new elements to the 
world. The same man applied lxis rare intellect to the 
construction of a simple and very common instrument, 
- — that well-known lamp which has been the guardian 
of the miner’s life from the explosion of fire. His 
discoveries are his nobility in this world; his trifling 
invention gives him rank in the world to come. By 
the former he shines as one of the brightest luminaries 
in the firmament of science ; by the latter, evincing a 
spirit animated and directed by Christian love, he takes 
his place as one of the Church of God. And such is 
ever the true order of rank which graces occupy in 
reference to gifts. The most trifling act, which is 
marked by usefulness to others, is nobler in Gbd ? s 
sight than the most brilliant accomplishment of genius. 
To teach a few Sunday-school children, week after 
week, commonplace simple truths, — persevering in 
spite of dulness and mean capacities, — is a more 
glorious occupation than the highest meditations or 
creations of genius which edify or instruct only our 
own solitary soul. 

II. The spiritual unity of the Church — “the same 

(Spirit.” 
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race ; but the Oriental prostrates himself upon the 
ground, throws dust upon his head, tears his garments, 
is not ashamed to break out into the most violent lament- 
ations. In the North, we rule our grief in public ; 
suffer not even a quiver to be seen upon the lip or 
brow, and consider calmness as the appropriate expres- 
sion of manly grief. Nay, two sisters of different tem- 
perament will show their grief diversely. One will love 
to dwell upon the theme of the qualities of the departed ; 
the other feels it a sacred sorrow, on which the lips 
are sealed forever; yet, would it not be idle to ask which 
of them has the truest affection? Are they not both 
in their own way true? In the same East, men take 
off their sandals in devotion ; we exactly reverse the 
procedure, and uncover the head. The Oriental pros- 
trates himself in the dust before his sovereign ; even 
before his God the Briton only kneels ; yet, would it 
not again be idle to ask which is the essential and 
proper form of reverence ? Is not true reverence in 
all cavses modified by the individualities of temperament 
and education? Should we not say, in all these forms 
worketh one and the same spirit of reverence ? Again, 
in the world as God has made it, one law shows itself 
under diverse, even opposite manifestations ; lead sinks 
in water, wood floats upon the surface. In former 
times men assigned these different results to different 
forces, laws, and gods. A knowledge of nature has 
demonstrated that they are expressions of one and the 
same law; and the great difference between the educated 
and the uneducated man is this : the uneducated sees 
in this world nothing but an infinite collection of un- 
connected facts, — a broken, distorted, and fragmentary! 
system, which his mind can by no means reduce m 
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I • T;S Qrdei\ The educated man, in proportion to his ediica* 

I ; • tion, sees the number of laws diminished, — beholds in 

I ] ; the manifold appearances of nature the expression of a 

1 j J few laws, by degrees fewer, till at last it becomes pos* 

1 1 sible to his conception that they are all reducible to 

one, and that that which lies beneath the innumerable 

I . / phenomena of nature is the One Spirit, — God. 

| 2. All living unity is spiritual, not formal ; not same- 

ness, but manifoldness. .You may have a unity shown 
in identity of form ; but it is a lifeless unity. There is 
a sameness on the sea-beach, — that unity which the 
ocean waves have produced by curling and forcibly 
destroying the angularities of individual form, so that 
Ij * | every stone presents the same monotony of aspect, and 

:i you must fracture each again in order to distinguish 

'% whethei" you hold in your hand a mass of flint or frag. 

II ment of basalt. There is no life in unity such as this. 

But, as soon as you arrive at a unity that is living, the 
form becomes more complex, and you search in vain for 
9$ I uniformity. In the parts, it must be found, if found at 

II | all, in the sameness of the pervading life. The illus- 

{ tration given by the apostle is that of the human body, 

|1 ; 1 '' — -a higher unity, he says, by being'composed of many 

I members, than if every member were but a repetition 

| of a single type. It is conceivable that God might 

| have moulded such a form for human life; it Is 

J ■' , conceivable that every cause, instead of producing 

J : in different nerves a variety of sensations, should 

II I I have affected every one in a mode precisely simi- 

H - , . *ar ; that instead of producing a sensation of sound, a 

11 sensation of color, a sensation of taste, the outward 

causes of nature, be they what they may, should have 
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given but one unvaried feeling to every sense, and that 
the whole universe should have been light or sound. 

That would have been unity, if sameness be unity ; 
but, says the .apostle, if the whole body were seeing, 
where were the hearing ? That uniformity would have 
been irreparable loss, — the loss of every part that was 
merged into the one. What is the body’s unity ? Is it 
not this ? The unit} 5 ' of a living consciousness which 
marvellously animates every separate atom of the 
frame, and reduces each to the performance of a func- 
tion fitted to the welfare of the whole, — its own, 
not another’s ; so that the inner spirit can say of the 
remotest and in form most unlike member, u That, 
too, is myself.” 

3. None but a spiritual unity can preserve the rights 
both of the individual and the Church. All other sys- 
tems of unity, except the apostolic, either sacrifice the 
Church to the individual, or the individual to the 
Church. 

Some have claimed the right of private judgment in 
such a way that every individual opinion becomes truth, 
and every utterance of private conscience right; thus 
the Church is sacrificed to the individual, and the 
universal conscience, the common faith, becomes as 
nothing ; the spirits of the prophets are not subject to 
the prophets. Again, there are others, who, like the 
Church of Rome, would surrender the conscience of 
each man to the conscience of the Church, and coerce 
the particulars of faith into exact coincidence with a 
formal creed. Spiritual unity saves the right of both 
in God’s system. The Church exists for the individual, 
just as truly as the individual for the Church. The 
Church is, then, most perfect when all its powers con* 
8 * 
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verge, and are concentrated on tlie formation and pro- 
tection of individual character ; and tlm individual is 
then most complete — that is, most a Christian —when 
he has practically learned that Ms life is not Ms own 

but owed to others, — “that no man liveth to hmisell, 

and no man dieth to himself.” Now, spiritual unity 
respects the sanctity of the individual conscience. 
How reverently the Apostle Paul considered its claims, 
and how tenderly ! When once it became a matter oi 
conscience' this was his principle laid down m matters 
of dispute : u Let every man be fully persuaded in ms 
own mind.” The belief of the whole world cannot 
make' that thing true to me which to me seems false. 
The conscience of the whole world cannot, make 
a thing right to me, if I in my heart believe it 
wrong. You may coerce the conscience, you may 
control men’s belief, and yon may produce a unity by 
so doing; but it is the unity of pebbles on the sea- 
shore,— a lifeless identity of outward form, with no 
cohesion between the parts,— a dead sea-beach, on 
which nothing grows, and where the very sea-weed 

dies. ■ - 

Lastly, it respected the sanctity of individual char- 
acter. 0 ut of eight hundred millions of the human race, 
a few features diversify themselves into so many forms 
of countenance, that scarcely two could be mistaken for 
each other. There are no two leaves on the same tree 
dike; nor two sides of the same leaf, unless you cut 
and kill it. There is a sacredness in individuality of 
character ; each one born into this world is a fresh, new 
soul intended by his Maker to develop himself in a new, 
fresh way. We are what we are ; we cannot he truly 
other than ourselves. We reach perfection not by copy 



mg, much less by aiming at originality ; but by consist* 
ently and steadily working out the life which is common 
to us all, according to the character which God has 
given us. And thus will the* Church of God be one, at 
last, — will present a unity like that of heaven. There 
is one universe in which each separate star differs from 
another in glory ; one Church in which a single Spirit, 
the life of God, pervades each separate soul; and, just 
in proportion as that life becomes exalted, does it 
enable every one to shine forth in the distinctness of 
his own separate individuality, like the stars of heaven. 
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the Eternal, in comparison with whose brightness and 
clearness our present knowledge of the Trinity shall 
be as rudimentary and as childlike as the knowledge 
of the Jew .was in comparison with the knowledge of 
the Christian. 

Now, the passage which I have undertaken to ex- 
pound to-day is one in which the doctrine of the 
Trinity is brought into connection practically with the 
doctrine of our humanity. Before entering into it, 
brethren, let us lay down these two observations and 
duties for ourselves. In the first place, let us examine 
the doctrine of the Trinity ever in the spirit of char- 
ity. A clear statement of the deepest doctrine that 
man can know, and the intellectual conception of that 
doctrine, are by no means easy. We are puzzled and 
perplexed by words; we fight respecting ivords ; 
Quarrels are nearly always verbal quarrels. Words 
lose their meaning in the course of time; nay, the 
very words of the Athanasian creed which we read 
to-day mean not, in this age, the same thing which 
they meant in ages past. Therefore it is possible that 
ffieri, externally Trinitarians, may differ from each 
other, though using the same words, as greatly as a 
Unitarian differs from a Trinitarian. There may be 
found, in the same Church and in the same congrega- 
tion, men holding all possible shades of opinion, 
though agreeing externally, and in words. I speak 
within the limit of my own experience, when I say 
that pei\sons have been known and heard to express 
the language of bitter condemnation respecting Uni- 
tarianism, who, when examined and calmly required to 
draw out verbally the meaning of their own concep- 
tions, have been proved to be holding all the time — 
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We pass on now to the consideration of this verse, 
mider the following divisions ; 

I. We shall view it as a triad in discord: “I pray 
God your whole spirit and soul and body be preserved 
blameless.” V. 

IL As Trinity in Unity: “The God of peace sanc- 
tify you wholly.” 

I. We take, then, first of all, for our consideration, the 
triad in discord : “ I pray God your whole body and 
soul and spirit be preserved blameless,” 

The apostle here divides human nature into a three- 
fold division ; and here we have to observe again the 
difficulty often experienced in understanding words. 
Thus, words in the Athanasian creed have become ob- 
solete, or lost their meaning; so that in the present 
day the words “ person,” “ substance,” “ procession,” 
“generation,” to an ordinary person, mean almost 
nothing. So this language of the apostle, when ren- 
dered into English, shows no difference whatever be- 
tween “soul” and “spirit.” We say, for instance, 
that the soul of man has departed from him. We also 
say that the spirit of a man has departed from him. 
There is no distinct difference between the two ; but 
in the original two very different kinds of thoughts, 
two very different modes of conception, are pre- 
sented by the two English words “soul ” and “spirit.” 

it is our business, therefore, in the first place, to 
understand what is meant by this three-fold division* 
When the apostle speaks of the body, what he means 
is the animal life — that which we share in common 
with beasts, birds, and reptiles ; for our life, my Chris- 
tian brethren, our sensational existence, differs but 
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little from that of the lower animals. There is the 
same external form, — the same material m the blood, 
vessels, in the nerves, and in the muscular system. 
Kay, more than that, our appetites and instincts are 
alike; our lower pleasures like their lower pleasures, 
our lower pain like tlieir lower pain; our life is sup- 
ported by the same means, and our animal functions 
are almost indistinguishably the same. 

But, once more, the apostle speaks of what he calls 
the “ soul.” What- the apostle meant by what is trans- 
lated “ soul” is the immortal part of man the imma- 
terial as distinguished from the material; those pow- ' 
ers in fact, which man has by nature — powers natural, 
which are yet to survive the grave. There is a dis- 
tinction made in Scripture by our Lord between these 
two things. “Fear not,” says He, “them who can 
kill the body ; but rather fear Him who can destroy 

both body and soul in hell.” . . . . 

We have, again, to observe, respecting this, that 
what the apostle called the “soul” is not simply dis- 
tinguishable from the body, but also from the spirit; 
and on that distinction I have already touched. By 
the soul the apostle means our powers natural— the 
powers which we have by nature. Herein is the soul 
distinguishable from the spirit. In the Epistle to the 
Corinthians we read, “ But the natural man receive* 
not the things of the Spirit of God ; for they are fool- 
ishness unto him ; neither can he know them, because 
they are spiritually discerned. But he that is spiritual 
judgeth all things.” Observe, there is a distinction 
drawn between the natural mail and the . spiritual. 
What is there translated “ natural ” is derived from 
precisely the same word as that which is here trails- 
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lated u soul.” So that we may read, just as correctly, 
“ The man under the dominion of the soul receiveth 
not the things of the Spirit of God ; for they are fool- 
ishness unto him; neither can he know them, because 
they are spiritually discerned. But he that is spiritual 
judge th all things.” And again, the apostle, in the 
same Epistle to the Corinthians, writes : “ That is not 
first which is spiritual, but that which is natural ; that 
is, the endowments of the soul precede the endow- 
ments of the spirit. You have the same truth in 
other places. The powers that belong to the spirit 
were not the first developed ; but the powers which 
belonged to the soul, that is, the powers of nature. 
Again, in the same chapter, reference is made to the 
natural and spiritual body. “ There is a natural body, 
and there is a spiritual body.” Literally, there is a 
body governed by the soul, that is, powers natural ; 
and there is a body governed by the Spirit, that is, 
higher nature. Let, then, this be borne in mind, that 
what the apostle calls “soul” is the same as that 
which he calls, in another place, the u natural man.” 
These powers are divisible into two branches — the in- 
tellectual powers and the moral sense. The intellectual 
powers man has by nature. Man need not be regen- 
erated in order to possess the power of reasoning, or 
in order to invent. The intellectual powers belong to 
what the apostle calls the “soul.” The moral sense 
distinguishes between right and wrong. The apostle 
tells us, in the Epistle to the Romans, that the heathen 
— manifestly natural men — had the “ work of the law 
written in their hearts; their conscience also bearing 
witness.” 

The third division of which the apostle speaks he 
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calls the “ spirit ; ” and by the spirit be means that 
life in man which, in his natural state , is in such an 
embryo condition that it can scarcely be said to exist 
at all, — that which is called out into power and 
vitality by regeneration, the perfection of tli$ pow- 
ers of human nature. And you will observe that 
it is not merely the instinctive life, nor the intellect- 
ual life, nor the moral life, but it is principally our 
nobler affections, — that existence, that state of being, 
which we call love. That is the department of 
human nature which the apostle calls the spirit,* and 
accordingly, when the Spirit of God was given oil the 
day of Pentecost, you will remember that another 
power of man was called out, differing from what he 
had before. That Spirit granted on the day of Pente- 
cost did subordinate to Himself, and wa^ intended to 
subordinate to Himself, the will, the understanding, 
and the affection of man ; but you often find these 
spiritual powers were distinguished from the natural 
powers, and existed without them. So, in the highest 
state of religious life, we are told, men prayed in the 
spirit. Till the spirit has subordinated the understand- 
ing, the gift of God is not complete — has not done 
its work. It is abundantly evident that a new life was 
called out. It was not merely the sharpening of the 
intellectual powers ; it was calling out powers of aspi- 
ration and love to God; those affections which have 
in them something boundless, — that are not limited to 
this earth, but seek their completion in the mind of 
God Himself. 

Now, what we have to say respecting this three 
fold state of man is, it is a state of discord. Let ns 
taka up a very simple, popular, every-day illustration* 
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We hear it remarked frequently in conversation, of a 
man, that if only his will were commensurate with his 
knowledge, he would be a great man. His knowledge 
is great; his powers are almost unbounded; he has 
gained knowledge from neai'ly every department of 
science; but, somehow or other — -you cannot tell 
why — there is such an indecision, such a vacillation, 
about the man, that he scarcely knows what to do, 
and, perhaps, does nothing in this world. You find it 
remarked, respecting another class of men, that their 
will is strong, almost unbounded in its strength, — 
they have iron wills, — yet there is something so narrow 
in their conceptions, something so bounded in their 
views, so much of stagnation in their thoughts, so 
much of prejudice in all their opinions, that their will 
is prevented from being directed to anything in a 
proper manner. Here is the discord in human nature. 
There is a distinction between the will and the under- 
standing. And sometimes a feeble will goes with a 
strong understanding, or a powerful will is found in 
connection with great feebleness or ignorance of the 
understanding. 

Let us, however, go into this more specially. The 
fiist cause of discord in this three-fold state of man is 
the state in which the body is the ruler; and this, my 
Christian brethren, you find most visibly developed in 
the uneducated and irreligious poor. I say unedu- 
cated and irreligious, because it is by no means educa- 
tion alone which can subordinate the flesh to the 
higher man. The religious, uneducated poor man 
may be master of his lower passions ; but in the unedu- 
cated and irreligious poor man these show themselves 
in full foi ce. r l his discord, this want of unity, appears, 
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as it were, in a magnified form. There is a strong man 
—health bursting, as it were, at every pore, with an 
athletic body ; but coarse, and rude, and intellectually 
weak, almost an animal. When you are regarding the 
upper classes of society, you see less distinctly the 
absence of the spirit, unless you look with a spiritual 
eye* The coarseness has passed away, the rudeness is 
no longer seen; there is a refinement in the pleasures. 
But, if you take the life led by the young men of our 
country, — strong, athletic, healthy men, — it is still the 
life of the flesh ; the unthinking and the unprincipled 
life, in which there is as yet no higher life developed. 
It is a life which, in spite of its refinement, the Bible 
condemns as the life of the sensualist. 

,We pass on, now, to another state of discord — a 
state in which the soul is ruined. Brethren, this is a 
natural result — this is what might have been expected. 
The natural man gradually subordinates the flesh, the 
body, to the soul. It is natural in the development of 
individuals, it is natural in the development of society. 
In the development of individuals, because that child- 
like, infantile life which exists at first, and is almost 
entirely a life of appetites, gradually subsides. Higher 
wants, higher desires, loftier inclinations, arise : the 
passions of the young man gradually subside, and by 
degrees the more rational life comes ; the life is 
changed — the pleasures of the senses are forsaken 
for those of the intellect. It appears natural, again, 
in the development of society. Civilization will sub- 
ordinate the flesh to the soul. In the savage state, 
you find the life of the animal. Civilization is teach- 
ing a man, on the principle of this world, to subordi- 
nate his appetites, to rule himself; and there comes a 
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refinement, and a gentleness, and a polish, and an 
enjoyment of intellectual pleasures ; so that the man 
is no longer what the apostle calls a sensual man, but 
he becomes now what the apostle calls a natural man, 
We can see this character delineated in the Epistle to 
the Ephesians. “ Then we were,” says the apostle 
“ in our Gentile state, fulfilling the desires of the flesh 
and of the mind.” Man naturally fulfils not merely 
the desires of the flesh, but the desires of the mind 
“ And were,” says the apostle, “ children of wrath,” 
One of the saddest spectacles is the decay of the 
natural man before the work of the Spirit has been 
accomplished in him. When the savage dies, when 
a mere infant dies, when an animal dies, there is noth- 
ing that is appalling or depressing there; but when 
the high, the developed intellect — when the culti- 
vated man comes to the last hours of life, and the 
memory becomes less powerful, and the judgment fails, 
and all that belongs to nature and to earth visibly 
perishes, and the higher life has not been yet de- 
veloped, though it is destined to survive the grave 
forever — even the life of God — there is here ample 
cause for grief: and it is no wonder that the man of 
genius merely should shed tears at the idea of decay- 
ing life. 

IT. We pass on to consider the Trinity in Unify. 

All this is contained in that simple expression, “ The 
God of peace.” God is a God of unity. He makes 
one where before there were two. He is the God of 
peace, and therefore can make peace. Now, this peace, 
according to the Trinitarian doctrine, consists in a 
three-fold unity. Brethren, as we remarked respecting. 
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tnis first of all, the distinction in this Trinity is not a 
physical distinction, but a metaphysical one. The 
illustrations which are often given are illustrations 
drawn from material sources. If we take only those, 
we get into contradiction. For example, when we talk 
of personality, our idea is of a being bounded by 
space; and then to say in this sense that three per- 
sons are one, and one is three, is simply contradictory 
and abuse. Remember that the doctrine of the Trinity 
is a metaphysical doctrine. It is a trinity — a division 
in the mind of God. It is not three materials, — it is 
three persons in a sense we shall explain by and by. 

In the next place, I will endeavor to explain the 
doctrine, — not to prove it, but to show its rationality 
and to explain what it is. 

The first illustration we endeavor to give in this is 
taken from the world of matter. We will take any 
material substance; we find in that substance quali 
ties; we will say three qualities — color, shape, and 
size. Color is not shape, shape is not size, size is not 
color. They are three distinct essences, three distinct 
qualities ; and yet they all form one unity, one single 
conception, one idea — the idea, for example, of a tree. 

Now, we will ascend from that into the immaterial 
world; and here we come to something more distinct 
still. Hitherto, w© have had but three qualities ; we 
now come to the mind of man, where we find some- 
thing more than qualities. . We will take three — the 
will, the affections, and the thoughts, of man. His 
will is not his affections, neither are his affections his 
thoughts ; and it would be imperfect and incomplete to 
say that these are mere qualities in the man. They 
are separate consciousnesses, living consciousnesses/ 
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m distinct and as really sundered as it is possible for 
three things to be, yet bound together by one unity 
of consciousness. Now,, we have distincter proof than 
even this that these things are three. The anatomist 
can tell you that the localities of these powers are dif- 
ferent He can point out the seat of the nerve of 
sensation; he can localize the feeling of affection, he 
can point to a nerve and say, u There resides the 
locality of thought” 

. There are three distinct localities for three distinct 
qualities, personalities, consciousnesses ; yet all these 
three are one. 

Once more, we will give proof even beyond all 
that The act that a man does is done by one par- 
ticular part of that man. You may say it was a work 
of his genius, or of his fancy ; it may have been a 
manifestation of his love, or an exhibition of his cour- 
age ; yet that work was the work of the whole man ; 
his courage, his intellect, his habits of perseverance, 
all helped towards the completion of that single work. 
Just in this way certain special works are attributed 
to certain personalities of the Deity ; the work of re- 
demption being attributed to one, the work of sancti- 
fication to another. And yet, just as the whole man 
was engaged in doing that work, so does the whole 
Deity perform that work which is attributed to one 
essential 

Once more, let us remember that principle which 
we expounded last Sunday, that it is the law of Being 
that in proportion as you rise from lower to higher 
life the parts are more distinctly developed, while yet 
the unity becomes more entire. You find, for exam- 
ple, in the lowest forms of animal life one organ per- 
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forms several functions, one organ being at the same 
time heart and brain and blood-vessels. But when you 
come to man, you find all these various functions ex- 
isting in different organs, and every organ more dis- 
tinctly developed; and yet the unity of a man is a 
higher unity than that of a limpet. When you come 
from the material world to the world immaterial, you 
find that the more societyis cultivated — the more man 
is cultivated — the more marvellous is the power of 
developing distinct powers. In the savage life it is 
almost all one feeling ; hut in proportion as the higher 
education advances, and the higher life appears, every 
power and faculty develops and distinguishes itself, 
and becomes distinct and separate. And yet, just in 
proportion as in a nation every part is distinct, the 
* unity is greater, and just in proportion as in an indi- 
vidual every power is most complete, and stands out 
most distinct, just in that proportion has the man 
reached the entireness of his humanity. 

Now, brethren, we apply all this to the mind of God. 
The. Trinitarian maintains, against the Unitarian and 
the Sabellian, that the higher you ascend in the scale 
of being, the more distinct are the consciousnesses, 
and that the law of unity implies and demands a mani- 
fold unity. The doctrine of Sabellianism, for example, 
is this, that God is but one essence — but one person 
under different manifestations ; and that when He made 
the world He was called the Father, when He redeemed 
the world He was called the Son, and when He sancti- 
fied the world He was called the Holy Ghost. The 
Sabellian and the Unitarian maintain that the unity of 
God consists simply in a unity of person : and in oppo- 
sition to this does the Trinitarian maintain that grand- 
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ness, either in man or in God, must be a unity of mani- 
foldness. 

But we will enter into this more deeply. The first 
power or consciousness in which God is made known 
to us is as the Father, the Author of our being. It is 
written, “In Him we live, and move, and have our 
being.” He is the Author of all life. In this sense He 
is not merely our Father as Christians, but the Father 
of mankind; and not merely the Father of mankind, 
but the Father of creation ; and in this way the sub- 
lime language of the prophets may be taken as true, 
literally: “The morning stars sang together, and all 
the sons of God shouted for joy ; 99 and the language 
of the canticle, which belongs to our morning service 
— the deeps, the fountains, the wells, all unite in one 
hymn of praise, one everlasting hallelujah to God the 
Father, the Author of their being. In this respect, 
simply as the Author of life, merely as the Supreme 
Being, God has reference to us in relation to the body. 
He is the Lord of life ; in Him we live, and move, and 
have our being. In this respect, God to us is as law — 
as the collected laws of the universe ; and, therefore, 
to offend against law, and bring clown the result of 
transgressing law, is said, in Scripture language, be- 
cause applied to a person, to be provoking the wrath 
of God the Father. 

In the next place, the second way through which 
the personality and consciousness of God has been 
revealed to us is as the Son. Brethren, we see in all 
those writers who have treated of the Trinity, that 
much stress is laid upon this eternal generation of the 
Son, the everlasting Sonship. It is this which we have 
in the Creed — the Creed which was read to-day — 
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u God, of fclie substance of the Father, begotten before 
the worlds ; n and, again, in the Nicene Creed, of that 
expression, which is often so wrongly read, “ God of 
God, Light of Light, very God of very God,” means 
absolutely nothing. There are two statements made 
there. The first is this, “ The Son was God ; ” the 
second is this, “ The Son was — of God,” showing his 
derivation. And. in that, brethren, we have one of 
the deepest and most blessed truths of revelation. 
The Unitarian maintains a divine humanity — a blessed, 
blessed truth. There is a truth more blessed still — 
the humanity of Deity. Before the world was, there 
was that in the mind of God which we may call the 
humanity of His Divinity. It is called, in Scripture, 
the Word — the Son — the Form of God. It is in vir- 
tue* of this that we have a right to attribute to Him . 
our own feelings ; it is in virtue of this that Scripture 
speaks of His wisdom, His justice, His love. Love in 
God is what love is in man ; justice in God is what 
justice is in man ; creative power in God is what cre- 
ative power is in man ; indignation in God is that which 
indignation is in man, barring only this, that the one 
is emotional, hut the other is calm, and pure, and ever- 
lastingly still. It is through this humanity in the mind 
of God, if I may dare so to speak of Deity, that a rev- 
elation became possible to man. It was the Word that 
was made flesh ; it was the Word that manifested Itself 
to man. It is in virtue of the connection between God 
and man, that God made man in His own image; that 
through a long line of prophets the human truth of 
God could be made known to man, till it came forth 
developed most entirely, and at large, in the incarna- 
tion of the Redeemer. Now, in this respect, it will Ha 
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observed that God stands connected with us In relation 
to the soul as the Light which lighteth every man that 
someth into the world. 

Once more ; there is a nearer, a closer, and a more 
enduring relation in which God stands to us — that is, 
the relation of the Spirit It is to the writings of St 
John that we have to turn, especially, if we desire to 
know the doctrines of the Spirit You will remember 
the strange way in which he speaks of God. It would 
almost seem as if the external God has disappeared 
to him; nay, as if an external Christ were almost 
forgotten, because the internal Christ has been formed. 
He speaks of God as kindred with us ; he speaks of 
Christ as Christ in us ; and “ if we love one another,” 1 
he says, u God dwelleth in us.” If a man keep Jhe 
, commandments, “ God dwelleth in him, and he in God.” 
So that the spiritual manifestation of God to us is that 
whereby He blends Himself with the soul of man. 

These, then, my Christian brethren, are the three 
consciousnesses by which He becomes known to us. 
Three, we said, Tcnown to us. We do not dare to limit 
God; we do not presume to say that there are in God 
only three personalities, only three consciousnesses; 
all. that we dare presume to say is this, that there . 
are three in reference to us, and only three ; that a 
fourth there is not; that, perchance, in the present 
state a fourth you cannot add to these — Creator, 
Redeemer, Sanctifier. 

Lastly, let us turn to the relation which the trinity 
in unity bears to the triad in discord. It is intended 
for the entireness of our sanctification : “ the very 
God of peace sanctify you wholly.” Brethren, we 
dwell upon that expression “ wholly .” There is this 
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difference between Christianity and every other sys 
tem : Christianity proposes to ennoble the whole 
man ; every other system subordinates parts to parts. 
Christianity does not despise the intellect, but it does 
not exalt the intellect in a one-sided way; it only 
dwells with emphasis on the third and highest part of 
man — his spiritual affections; and these it maintains 
are the chief and real seat of everlasting life, intended 
to subordinate the other to themselves. Asceticism 
would crush the natural affections — destroy the ap- 
petites. Asceticism feels that there is a conflict be- 
tween the flesh and the spirit, and it would put 
an end to that conflict ; it would bring back unity by 
the excision of all our natural appetites, and all the 
desses and feelings which we have by nature. % But 
when the apostle Paul comes forward to proclaim the 
will of God, he says it is not by the crushing of the 
body, but by the sanctification of the body : “ I pray 
God your whole spirit and soul and body be pre- 
served blameless unto the coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ . 57 

In this, my Christian brethren, there is one of the 
deepest of all truths. Does a man feel himself the 
slave and* the victim of his lower passions? — Let not 
that man hope to subdue them merely by struggling 
against them. Let him not by fasting, by austerity, 
by any earthly rule that he can conceive, expect to 
subdue the flesh. The more he thinks of his vile and 
lower feelings, the more will they be brought into 
distinctness, and therefore into power; the more hope- 
lessly will he become their victim. The only way in 
which a man can subdue the flesh, is not by the 
extinction of those feelings, but by the elevation of 
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their character. Let there be added to that character 
sublimity of aim, purity of affection ; let there be 
given grandeur, spiritual nobleness ; and then, just as 
the strengthening of the whole constitution of the body 
makes any particular and local affection disappear, so, 
by degrees, by the raising of the character, do these 
lower affections become, not extinguished or destroyed 
by excision, but ennobled by a new and loftier spirit 
breathed through them. 

This is the account given by the apostle. He 
speaks of the conflict between the flesh and the spirit. 
And his remedy is to give vigor to the higher, rather 
than to struggle with the lower. u This I say then, 
walk in the spirit, and ye shall not fulfil the lust of 
the flesh.” 

Once more; the apostle differs from the world in 
this, that the world would restore this unity, and 
sanctify man simply from the soul. It is this which 
civilization pretends to effect. We hear much in these 
modern days of the progress of humanity. We hear 
of man’s invention, of man’s increase of knowledge ; 
and it would seem, in all this, as if man were neces- 
sarily becoming better. Brethren, it always must be 
the case in that state in which God is looked upon as 
the Supreme Being merely, where the intellect of man 
is supposed to be the chief — that which makes him 
most kindred to his Maker. The doctrine of Chris- 
tianity is this, that unity of all this discord must be 
made. Man is to be made one with God, not by 
soaring intellect, but by lowly love. It is the Spirit 
which guides him to all truth ; not merely by render- 
ing more acute the reasoning powers, but by convinc- 
ing of sin, by humbling the man. It is the graces of 
10 . 
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the Spirit which harmonize the man, and make him 
the end and aim and object of all the 
of sanctification to produce a 
Most of us in this world 
- our being bearing 
giant, and others showing the 
feeble, dwarfish will — 
and therefore it is that 
to be visible, through the trinity, in us a 
noble, manifold unity; and when the triune power of 
God shall so have done its work on the entireness of 
our humanity that the body, soul, and spirit, have been 
sanctified, then shall there be exhibited, and only then, 
n. nerfect atfection in man to his Maker, and body, soul, 


one ; and that i 
Gospel — the entireness 
perfectly developed man. 
are monsters, with some part of 
the development of a i 
proportions of a dwarf: a 
mighty, full-hlown passions ; 
there is 1. 



[Preached June 2, 1850.] 


Lithe t. 21. — ct And the Scribes and the Pharisees began to reason, say- 
ing, Who is this which speaketh blasphemies ? Who can forgive sins, 
but God alone? ” 


There are questions which, having been again and 
•again settled, still, from time to time, present them 
selves for re-solution; errors which, having been 
refuted, and cut up by the roots, reappear in the 
next century as fresh and vigorous as ever. Like the 
fabled monsters of old, from whose dissevered neck 
the blood sprung forth,, and formed fresh heads, multi- 
plied and indestructible ; or, like the weeds, which, 
extirpated in one place, sprout forth vigorously in 
another. , 

In every such case it may be taken for granted that 
the root of the matter has not been reached, — the 
error has been exposed, but the truth which lay at the 
bottom of the error has not been disengaged. Every 
error is connected with a truth; the truth, being 
perennial, springs up again as often as circumstances 
foster it, or call for it; and the seeds of error which 
lay about the roots spring up again in the form of 

weeds, as before. ' 

(ill) 
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A popular illustration of this may be found in the 
belief in the appearance of the spirits of the departed. 
You may examine the evidence for every such alleged 
apparition; you may demonstrate the improbability; 
you may reduce it to an impossibility; still the popu- 
lar feeling will remain: and there is a lurking super- 
stition even among the enlightened, which, in the 
midst of professions of incredulity, shows itself in a 
readiness to believe the wildest new tale, if it possess 
but the semblance of an authentication. Now, two 
truths lie at the root of this superstition. The first is 
the reality of the spirit-world, and the instinctive 
belief in it. The second is the fact that there are cer- 
tain states of health in which the eye creates the 
objects which it perceives. The death-blow to such 
superstition is only struck when we have not only 
proved that men have been deceived, but shown, be- 
sides, 'how they came to be deceived; when science 
has explained the optical delusion, and shown the phys- 
iological state in which such apparitions become visi- 
ble. Ridicule will not do it, — disproof will not do it. 
So long as men feel that there is a spirit-world, and so 
long as to some the impression is vivid that they have 
seen it, you spend your rhetoric in vain. You must 
show the truth that lies below the error. 

The principle we gain from this is, that you cannot 
overthrow falsehood by negation, but by establishing 
the antagonistic truth. The refutation which is to last 
must be positive, not negative. It is an endless work 
to be uprooting weeds. Plant the ground with whole- 
some vegetation, and then the juices which would 
have otherwise fed rankness will pour themselves into 
a more vigorous growth; the dwindled weeds will 
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m easilj raked out then. It Is an endless task to be 
refuting error. Plant truth, and the error will pine 
away. 

The instance to which all this is preliminary is the 
pertinacious hold which the belief in a human absolv- 
ing power retains upon mankind. There lias, perhaps, 
never yet been known a religion without such a belief. 
There is not a savage in the islands of the South Pa- 
cific who does not believe that his priest can shield 
him from the consequences of sin. There was not a 
people in antiquity who had not dispensers of Divine 
favor. That same belief passed from Paganism into 
Romanism. It w r as exposed at the period of the 
Reformation. A mighty reaction was felt against it 
throughout Europe. Apparently, the whole idea of 
human priesthood was proved, once and forever, to 
be baseless ; human mediation, in every possible form, 
was vehemently controverted; men were referred 
back to God as the sole absolver. 

Yet still, now again, three centuries after, the belief 
is as strong as ever. That which we thought dead is 
alive again, and not likely, it seems, to die. Recent 
revelations have shown that confession is daily made 
m the country whose natural manners are most against 
it — private absolution asked by English men and 
given by English priests. A fact so significant might 
lead us well to pause, and ask ourselves whether we 
have found the true answer to the question. The 
negation we have got — the vehement denial; we are 
weary of its reiteration; but the positive truth which 
lies at tli© bottom of this craving — -where is that? 
Parliaments and pulpits, senators and clergymen, have 
vied with each other in the vehemence with which 
10 * ■ ' 
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they declare absolution un-Christian, un-English. All 
that is most abominable in the confessional has been, 
with unsparing and irreverent indelicacy, forced before 
the public mind. Still, men and women, -whose holi- 
ness and purity are beyond slander’s reach, come and 
crave assurance of forgiveness. How shall we re pi} 
to such men ? Shall we say, u Who is this that speak 
eth blasphemies? Who can forgive sins but Goa 
alone ? ” Shall we say it is all blasphemy, — an impi 
ous intrusion upon the prerogatives of the. One Ab- 
solve!’? Well, we may, — it is popular to say we 
ought; but, you will observe, if we speak so, we do 
no more than the Pharisees in this text; we establish 
a negation, but a negation is only one side of truth. 
Moreover, we have been asserting that for three hun- 
dred years, with small fruits. We keep asserting, Man 
cannot give assurance that sin is pardoned ; in other 
words, man cannot absolve ; but still the heart craves 
human assurance of forgiveness. What truth have we 
got to supply that craving? We shall, therefore, 
rather try to fathom the deeps of the positive truth 
which is the true reply to the error ; we shall try to 
see whether there is not a real answer to the craving 
contained in the Redeemer’s words, “ The Son of 
man hath power on earth to forgive sins.” What 
power is there in human forgiveness? What does 
absolution mean in the lips of a son of man? These 
are our questions for to-day. We shall consider two 
points, 

I. The impotency of the negation. 

II. The power of the positive truth. 


I* The Pharisees denied the efficacy of human abso 
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positive and free pursuit of excellence. Such a sys« 
tern never produced anything but barren denial. 
“This is wrong;” “ that is heresy;” “that is dan- 
gerous.” 

1 here was another class of men who denied human 
power of absolution. They were called Scribes or 
writers — pedants, men of ponderous learning and 
accurate definitions ; from being mere transcribers of 
the law, they had risen to be its expounders. They 
could define the exact number of yards that might be 
travelled on the Sabbath-day without infringement of 
the law; they could decide, according to the most 
approved theology, the respective importance of each 
duty ; they would tell you, authoritatively, which was 
the great commandment of the law. The Scribe is a 
man who turns religion into etiquette ; his idea of God 
is that of a monarch, transgression against whom is an 
offence against statute law, and he, the Scribe, is there 
to explain the prescribed conditions upon which the 
offence may be expiated ; he has no idea of admission 
to the sovereign’s presence, except by compliance 
with certain formalities which the Scribe is commis- 
sioned to declare. 

There are, therefore, Scribes in all ages. — Romish 
Scribes, who distinguish between venial and mortal 
sin, and apportion to each its appointed penance and 
absolution. There are Protestant Scribes, who have 
no idea of Goci but as an incensed judge; and prescribe 
ceitain methods of appeasing Him— — -certain prices — 
in consideration of which He is willing to sell forgive- 
ness; men who accurately draw the distinction between 
the different, kinds of faith — faith historical and faith 
saving; who bewilder and confuse all natural feeling; 
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who treat the natural love of relations as if it were an 
idolatry as great as bowing down to mammon; who 
make intelligible distinction between the work that 
may and the work that may not be done on the Sab- 
bath-day; who send you into a perilous consideration 
of the workings of your own feelings, and the examina- 
tion of your spiritual experiences, to ascertain whether 
you have the feelings which give you a right to call 
God a Father. They hate the Komish Scribe as much 
as the Jewish Scribe hated the Samaritan and called 
him heretic. But in their way they are true to the 
spirit of the Scribe. 

Now, the result of this is four-fold. Among the 
tender-minded, despondency ; among the vainer, spirit- 
ual pride ; in the case of the slavish, superstition ; with 
the hard-minded, infidelity. Ponder it well, and you 
will find these four things rife amongst us: Despond- 
ency, Spiritual Pride, Superstition, and Infidelity. In 
this way we have been going on for many years. In 
the midst of all this, at last we are informed that the 
confessional is at work again ; whereupon astonish- 
ment and indignation are loudly expressed. It is not 
to be borne that the priests of the Church of England 
should confess and absolve in private. Yet it is only 
what might have been expected. With our Evangel- 
icalism, Traciarianism, Scribeism, Pharisaism, we have 
ceased to front the living fact We are as zealous as 
Scribes and Pharisees ever were for negatives ; but in 
the mean time human nature, oppressed and overborne, 
gasping for breath, demands something real and living. 
It cannot live on controversies. It cannot be fed on 
protests against heresy, however vehement. We are 
trying who can protest loudest. Every book, every 
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, journal, rings with warnings. “ Beware ! ” is written 
upon everything. Beware of Rome; beware of Gene- 
va; beware of Germany ; some danger on every side; 
Satan everywhere — God nowhere j everywhere some 
man to be shunned or dreaded — nowhere one to be 
loved freely and without suspicion. Is it any wonder 
if men and women, in the midst of negations, cry, ' ‘ Ye 
warn me from the error, but who will guide me into 
truth? I want guidance. I am sinful, full of evil ! 1 
want forgiveness! Absolve. me; tell me that I am- 
pardoned; help me to believe it. Your quarrels do 
not help me ; if you cannot do that, it matters little 
what you can do. You have restricted God’s love, 
and narrowed the path to heaven; you have hampered 
religion with so many mysterious questions and quib- 

- bles, that I cannot find the way to God; you have 
terrified me with so many snares and pitfalls on every 
side, that I dare not tread at all. Give me peace ■ 
give me human guidance : I want a human arm to lean 
on. This is a cry, I believe, becoming daily more 
passionate, and more common. And no wonder that 
all our information, public and private, is to the same 
effect — that the recent converts have found peace in 

Rome ; for the secret of the power of Rome is this 

that she grounds her teaching, not on variable feelings 
and correct opinions, but on facts. God is not a highly 
probable God, but a fact. God’s forgiveness is not a 
feeling, but fact ^ and a material symbolic fact is the 
witness of the invisible one. Rome puts forward her 
absolution — her false, priestly, magical absolution — 
a visible fact, as a witness of the invisible. And her 
perversion. prevails because founded on a truth. 
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II, The power of the positive truth. 

Is it any wonder, if, taught on every side distrust 
of man, the heart should, by a violent reaction, and by 
an extravagant confidence in a priest, proclaim that its 
normal, natural state is not distrust, but trust? 

What is forgiveness ? — It is God reconciled to us* 
What. is absolution? — It is the authoritative declara- 
tion that God is reconciled. Authoritative : that is, a 
real power of conveying a sense and feeling of forgive- 
ness. It is the power of the Son of man on earth to 
forgive sins. It is man, God’s image, representing, by 
his forgiveness on earth, God’s forgiveness in heaven. 
Now, distinguish God’s forgiveness of sin from an 
arresting of the consequences of sin. When God for- 
gives a sin, it does not follow that He stops its conse- 
quences. For example, when He forgives the intem- 
perate man whose health is ruined, forgiveness does 
not restore his health. Divine pardon does not inter- 
fere with the laws of the universe, for it is itself one 
of those laws. It is a law that penalty follows trans- 
gression. Forgiveness will not save from penalty ; 
but it alters the feelings with which the penalty is 
accepted. Pain inflicted with a surgeon’s knife for a 
man’s good is as keen as that which results from the 
knife of the torturer; but in the one case it is calmly 
borne, because remedial — in the other, it exasperates, 
because it is felt to be intended by malevolence. So 
with the difference between suffering which comes 
from a sin which we hope God has forgiven, and suf- 
fering which seems to fall hot from the hand of an 
angry God. It is a fearful truth, that so far as we 
know, at least, the consequences of an act are con- 
nected with it indissolubly. Forgiveness does not 
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arrest them ; but, by producing softness and grateful 
penitence, it transforms them into blessings. This is 
God’s forgiveness ; and absolution is the conveyance 
to the conscience of the conviction of forgiveness: to 
absolve is to free, to comfort by strengthening, to 
afford repose from fear. 

Now, it was the way of the Redeemer to emanci- 
pate from sin by the freeness of absolution. The 
dying thief, an hour before a blasphemer, was uncon- 
ditionally assured; the moment the sinner’s feelings 
changed towards God, He proclaimed that God was 
reconciled to him : “ This day thou shalt be with Me 
in Paradise,” And hence, speaking humanly, hence, 
from this absolving tone and spirit, came His won- 
drous and unparalleled power with sinful, erring 
hearts; hence the life and fresh impulse which He 
imparted to the being and experience of those with 
whom He dealt. Hence, the maniac, freed from the 
legion, sat at his feet, clothed and in his right mind. 
Hence, the outcast woman, whom human scorn would 
have hardened into brazen effrontery, hearing an 
unwonted voice of human sympathy, “ washed His 
feet with her tears, and wiped them with the hairs of 
her head.” And this is what we have forgotten. We 
have not yet learned to trust the power of redeeming 
love ; we do not believe in the omnipotence of grace, 
and the might of an appeal to the better parts, and 
not the slavish parts, of human nature. Settle it in 
your minds, the absolving power is the central secret 
of the Gospel. Salvation is unconditional ; not an 
offer, but a Gift ; not clogged with conditions, but 
free as the air we breathe. God welcomes back the 
prodigal. God loves without money and without 
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price. To this men reply, gravely, It is dangerous to 
speak tlins ; it is perilous to dispense with the safe- 
guards of restriction. Law! law! there is nothing 
like law — a salutary fear — for making men holy. 0, 
blind Pharisee I had you ever known the spring, the 
life which comes from feeling free, the gush of grati- 
tude with which the heart springs to duty when all 
chains are shattered, and it stands fearless and free in 
the Light, and in the Love of God, you would 
understand that a large, trusting charity, which can 
throw itself on the better and more generous impulses 
of a laden spirit, is the safest as well as the most beau- 
tiful means of securing obedience. 

So fiir, however, there will not be much objection 
to the doctrine : it will be admitted that absolution is 
true in the lips of Christ, because of His Divinity. It 
will be said He was God, and God speaking on earth 
is the same thing as God speaking in heaven. No, my 
brethren, it is not the same thing. Christ forgiving on 
earth is a ne tv truth added to that of God’s forgiving 
in heaven. It is not the same truth. The one is for- 
giveness by Deity ; the other is the declaration of for- 
giveness by Humanity. He bade the palsied man 
walk, that they might know that the Son of man hath 
power on earth to forgive sins. Therefore we pro- 
ceed a step further. The same power He delegated 
to His Church which he had exercised Himself. 
“ Whosesoever sins ye remit, they are remitted.” 
Now, perhaps, it will be replied to this, that the prom- 
ise belongs to the apostles ; that they were supernat- 
urally gifted to distinguish genuine from feigned 
repentance, — to absolve, therefore, was their natural 
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prerogative, — but that we have no right to say it 
extends beyond the apostles. 

We, therefore, bring the question to a point by 
referring to an instance in which an apostle did ab- 
solve. Let us examine whether he confined the pre- 
rogative to himself 2 Cor. ii. 10 . — u To whom ye for- 
give anything, I forgive also : for to whom I forgave 
anything for your sakes, forgave I it in the person of 
Christ” 

Observe, now, it is quite true here that the apostle 
absolved a man whose excommunication he had for- 
merly required * but he absolved him because the con- 
gregation absolved him ; not as a plenipotentiary 
supernaturally gifted to convey a mysterious benefit, 
but as himself an organ and representative of the 
Church. The power of absolution, therefore, belonged 
to the Church, and to the apostle through the Church. 
It was a power belonging to all Christians ; to the 
apostle, because he was a Christian, not because he 
was an apostle. A priestly power, no doubt, because 
Christ has made all Christians kings and priests. 

Now, let us turn again, with this added light, to 
examine the meaning of that expression, “ The Son of 
man hath power on earth to forgive sins.” Mark that 
form of words — not Christ as God, but Christ as Son 
of man. It was manifestly said by Him, not solely as 
divine, but rather as human, as the Son of man; that 
is, as man. For we may take it as a rule, when Christ 
calls himself Son of man, He is asserting His Human- 
ity. It was said by the High Priest of Humanity in 
the name of the race. It was said on the principle 
that human nature is the reflection of God’s nature; 
that human love is the image of God’s love ; and that 
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lmmais forgiveness is the type and assurance of divine 
forgiveness. 

In Christ, Humanity was the perfect k type of Deity; 
and therefore Christ’s absolution was always the exact 
measure and counterpart of God’s forgiveness. Herein 
lies the deep truth of the doctrine of His eternal 
priesthood — the Eternal Son, the Humanity of the 
Being of God, the ever Human Mind of God. The 
Absolver ever lives. The Father judgeth no man, hut 
hath committed all judgment to the Son — hath given 
Him authority to execute judgment also, because He 
is the Son of man. 

But, further than this. In a subordinate, because 
less perfect degree, the forgiveness of a man, as man, 
carries with it an absolving power. Who has not felt 
the load taken from his mind when the hidden guilt, 
over which he had brooded long, has been acknowl 
edged, and met by forgiving human sympathy, espe- 
cially at a time when he expected to be treated with 
coldness and reproof? Who has not felt how such a 
moment was to him the dawn of a better hope, and 
how the merciful judgment of some wise and good 
human being seemed to be the type and the assur 
ance of God’s pardon, making it credible? tlncon 
sciously, it may Jbe, but still, in substance, really, 1 
believe some such reasoning as this goes on in the 
whispers of the heart — “He loves me, and has com- 
passion on me — will not God forgive? He, this man, 
made in God’s image, does not think my case hopeless. 
Well, then, in the larger love of God it is not hope-'" 
less.” Thus, and only thus, can we understand the 
ecclesiastical act. Absolution, the prerogative of our 
humanity, is represented by a formal act of the Church. 
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Much controversy and angry bitterness Las been spent 
on the absolution put by the Church of England into 
the lips of her ministers — I cannot think with justice 
we try to get at the root of these words of Christ. 
T.he priest proclaims forgiveness authoritatively, as 
the organ of the congregation — as the voice of the 
Chuich, in the name of man and God. Eor human 
nature represents God. The Church represents' what 
nature is, and ought to be. The minister rep. 
resents the Church. He speaks, therefore, in the name 
of our Godlike human nature. He declares a divine 
feet | he does not create it. There is no magic in his - 
absolution; he can no more forgive whom God has 
not forgiven, by the formula of absolution, or reverse 
the pardon of him whom God has absolved, by the 
formula of excommunication, than he can transform a 
demon into an angel, by the formula of baptism. He 
declares what every one has a right to declare, by his 
and by his conduct; but, being a minister, he de- 
dares it authoritatively, in the name of every Chris- 
tian who, by his Christianity, is a priest to God. He 
specializes what is universal ; as, in baptism, he seals 
the universal Sonship on the individual by name, say- 
ing, “ The Sonship with which Christ has redeemed all 
men, I hereby proclaim for this child,” so by absolu- 
tion he specializes the universal fact of the love of 
God to those who are listening then and there, saying, 
The Lor e of God, the Absolver, I authoritatively 
proclaim to be pours.” 

In the Service for the Visitation of the Sick, the 
Chuich of England puts into the lips of her ministers 
words quite unconditional: “I absolve thee from all 

is constantly ob- 
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jected to as Romish and superstitions- I would not 
give up that precious passage. I love the Church of 
England, because she has dared to claim her inherit- 
ance, because she has courage to assert herself as 
what she ought to be — God’s representative on earth* 
She says to her minister, Stand there before a dark- 
ened spirit, on whom the shadows of death have begun 
to hill ; in human flesh and blood, representing the In- 
visible, with words of human love, making credible 
the Love Eternal. Say, boldly, I am here to declare, 
not a perhaps, but a fact . I forgive thee in the name 
of Humanity. And so far as Humanity represents 
Deity, that forgiveness is a type of God’s. She does 
not put into her minister’s lips words of incantation. 
He cannot bless whom God has not blessed ; he can- 
not curse whom God has not cursed. If the Son of 
absolution be there, his absolution will rest. If yon 
have ever tried the slow and apparently hopeless task 
of ministering to a heart diseased, and binding up the 
wound that ivill bleed afresh, to which no assurances 
can give comfort, because they are not authoritative, 
it must have crossed your mind that such a power as 
that which the Church of England claims, if it were 
believed, is exactly the remedy you want. You must 
have felt that even the formula of the Church of Rome 
would be a blessed power to exercise, could it but 
once be accepted as a pledge that all the past was ob- 
literated, ami that from that moment a free, untainted 
future lay before the soul, — you must have felt that ; 
you must have wished you had dared to say it. My 
whole spirit has absolved my erring brother. Is God 
less merciful than I? Can I — -dare I — say or think 
it conditionally? Dare I say, I hope? —may I not, 
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must I not, say, I know God has forgiven yon ? Every 
man whose heart has truly hied over another’s sin, 
and watched another’s remorse with pangs as sharp as 
if the crime had been his own, has said it. Every 
parent has said it who ever received back a repentant 
daughter, and opened out for her a new hope for life. 
Every mother has said it who ever, by her hope against, 
hope for some profligate, protested for a love deeper 
and wider than that of society. Every man has said 
it who forgave a deep wrong. See, then, why and how 
the Church absolves. She only exercises that power 
which belongs to every son of man. If society were 
Christian, — if society, by its forgiveness and its exclu 
sion, truly represented the mind of God, — there would 
be no necessity for a Church to speak ; but the abso- 
lution of society and the world does not represent, by 
any means, God’s forgiveness. Society absolves those 
whom God has not absolved — the proud, the selfish, 
the strong, the seducer ; society refuses return and 
acceptance to the seduced, the frail, and the sad peni- 
tent, whom God has accepted ; therefore it is necessary 
that a selected body, through its appointed organs, 
should do, in the name of man, what man, as such, 
does not. The Church is the ideal of Humanity. It 
represents what God intended man to be — what man 
is in God’s sight, as beheld in Christ by Him ; and the 
minister of the Church speaks as the representative of 
that ideal humanity. Church absolution is an eter- 
nal protest, in the name of God the AJbsolver, against 
the false judgments of society. 

One thing more. Beware of making this a dead 
formula. ‘ If absolution be not a living truth, it be 
comes a monstrous falsehood ; if you take absolution 
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as a mystical gift conveyed to an individual man, called 
a priest, and mysteriously efficacious in his lips, and 
his alone, you petrify a truth into death and unreality. 
I have been striving to show that absolution is not a 
Church figment, invented by priestcraft, but a living, 
blessed, human'power. It is a power delegated to you 
and to me; and just so far as we exercise it lovingly and 
wisely, in our lives, and with our lips, we help men away 
from sin ; just so far as we do not exercise it, or exer- 
cise it falsely, we drive men to Rome. For, if the heart 
cannot have a truth, it will take a counterfeit of truth. 
By every magnanimous act, by every free forgiveness 
with which a pure man forgives, or pleads for mercy, 
or assures the penitent, he proclaims this truth, that 
u the Son of man hath power on earth to forgive sins,” 
* — he exhibits the priestly power humanity, — he does 
absolve; let theology say what it will of absolution, he 
gives peace to the conscience — he is a type and assur- 
ance of what God is — he breaks the chains and let* 
the captive go free. 


[Preached June 9, 1850.] 


THE ILLUSIVENESS OF LIFE. 

Hebbews xi. 8-10. — “ By faith Abraham, when he was called to go 
out into a place which he should after receive for an inheritance, 
obeyed ; and he went out, not knowing whither he went. By faith 
he sojourned in the land of promise, as in a strange country, dwelling 
in tabernacles with Isaac and Jacob, the heirs with him of the same 
promise : for he looked for a city which hath foundations, whose builder 
and maker is God.” 

Last Sunday we touched upon a thought which, 
deserves further development. God promised Canaan 
to Abraham, and yet Abraham never inherited Canaan ] 
to the last he was a wanderer there ; he had no pos- 
session of his own in its territory ; if he wanted even 
a tomb to bury his dead, he could only obtain it by 
purchase. This difficulty is expressly admitted in the 
text, “ In the land of promise he sojourned as in a 
strange country ; ” he dwelt there in tents, in change- 
ful, movable tabernacles, not permanent habitations ; he 
had no home there. 

It is stated, in all its startling 'force, in terms still 
more explicit, in the 7th chapter of the Acts, 5th verse, 
“ And He gave him none inheritance in it, no, not so 
much as to set Us foot on ; yet He promised that He 
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would give it to him for a possession, and to hie .seed 
after him, when as yet he had no child/* 

Now, the surprising point is, that Abraham, deceived 
as you might almost say, did not complain of it as a 
deception; he was even grateful for the non-fulfilment 
of the promise ; he does not seem to have expected its 
fulfilment; he did not look for Canaan, but for “a city 
which had foundations; ” his faith appears to have com 
sisted in disbelieving the letter, almost as much as 
in believing the spirit of the promise. 

And herein lies a principle, which, rightly expounded, 
can help us to interpret this life of ours. God's 
promises never are fulfilled in the sense in which 
they seem to have been given. Life is a deception ; its 
anticipations, which are God's promises to the imagim 
* ation, are never realized ; they who know life best, and 
have trusted God most to fill it with blessings, are 
ever the first to say that life is a series of disappoint- 
ments. 

And in the spirit of this text we have to say that 
it is a wise and merciful arrangement which ordains it 
thus. - v ’ . ■ 

The wise and holy do not expect to find it other- 
wise- — would not wish it otherwise; their wisdom 
consists in disbelieving its promises. To develop this 
idea would be a glorious task; for to justify God's 
ways to man, to expound the mysteriousness of our 
present being, to interpet God, — is not this the very 
essence of the ministerial office ? All that I can hope, 
however, to-day is, not to exhaust the subject, but to 
furnish hints for thought. Overstatements may be 
made, illustrations may be inadequate, the new ground 
of an almost untrodden subject may be torn up too 
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rudely; but remember, we are here to live and die. 
In a few years it will be all over • meanwhile, what 
we have to do is to try to understand, and to help one 
another to understand, what it all means, — what this 
strange and contradictory thing, which we call life, 
contains within it. Do not stop to ask, therefore, 
whether the subject was satisfactorily worked out ; let 
each man be satisfied to have received a germ of 
thought which he may develop better for himself. 

I. The deception of life’s promise. 

II. The meaning of that deception. 

Let it be clearly understood, in the first place, the 
promise never was fulfilled. I do not say the fulfil- 
ment was delayed. I say it never was fulfilled. Abra- 
ham had a few feet of earth, obtained by purchase, — 
beyond that, nothing ; he died a stranger and a pilgrim 
in the land. Isaac had a little. So small was Jacob’s 
hold npon his country, that the last years of his life 
were spent in Egypt, and he died a foreigner in a 
strange land. His descendants came into the land of 
Canaan, expecting to find it a land flowing with milk 
and honey ; they found hard work to do — war and 
unrest, instead of i*est. 

During one brief period, in the history of Israel, the 
promise may seem to have been fulfilled ; it was dur 
ing the later years of David, and the earlier years of 
Solomon ; but we have the warrant of Scripture itself 
for affirming that even then the promise was not ful- 
filled. In the Book of Psalms, David speaks of a 
hope of entering into a future rest. The writer of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, quoting this passage, 
infers from it that God’s promise had not been ex 
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hausted nor fulfilled by the entrance into Canaan; for 
he says, “If Joshua had given them rest, then would 
he not have spoken of another day.” Again, in this 
very chapter, after a long list of Hebrew saints — 
“These all died in faith, not having received the 
promises.” To none, therefore, had the promise been 
fulfilled. Accordingly, writers on prophecy, in order 
to get over this difficulty, take for granted that there 
must be a future fulfilment, because the first was :n 
adequate. 

They who believe that the Jews 'will be restored 
to their native land expect it on the express ground 
that Canaan has never been actually and permanently 
theirs. A certain tract of country — three hundred 
miles in length, by two hundred in breadth — must be 
* given, or else they think the promise lias been broken. 
To quote the expression of one of the most eloquent 
of their writers, u If there be nothing yet future for 
Israel, then the magnificence of the promise has been 
lost in the poverty of its accomplishment.” 

I. do not quote this to prove the correctness of the 
interpretation of the prophecy, but as an acknowl- 
edgment which may be taken so far as a proof that 
the promise made to Abraham has never been accom- 
plished. 

And such 'is life’s disappointment. Its promise is, 
you shall have a Canaan ; it turns out to be a base- 
less, airy dream — toil and warfare — nothing that we 
can call our own ; not the land of rest, by any means. 
But we will examine this in particulars. 

1. Our senses deceive us ; we begin life with delu- 
sion. Our senses deceive us with respect to distance, 
shape, and color. That which afar off seems oval 
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turns out to be circular, modified by the perspective 
of distance ; that which appears a speck, upon nearer 
approach becomes a vast body. To the earlier ages 
the stars presented the delusion of small lamps hung 
in space. The beautiful berry proves to be bitter and 
poisonous; that which apparently moves is really at 
rest ; that which seems to be stationary is in perpet- 
ual motion : the earth moves — the sun is still. Ail 
experience is a correction of life’s delusions — a modi- 
fication, a reversal of the judgment of the senses; 
and all life is a lesson bn the falsehood of appear- 
ances. 

2. Our natural anticipations deceive us — I say natu- 
ral in contradistinction to extravagant expectations. 
Every human life is a fresh one, bright with hopes that 
will never be realized. There may be differences of 
character in these hopes ; finer spirits may look on life 
as the arena of successful deeds, the more selfish as a 
place of personal enjoyment. 

With man the turning point of life may be a pro- 
fession — with woman, marriage ; the one gilding the 
future with the triumphs of intellect, the other with 
the dreams of affection ; but, in every case, life is not 
what any of them expects, hut something else. It 
would almost seem a satire on existence to compare 
the youth in the outset of his career, flushed and san- 
guine, with the aspect of the same being when it is 
nearly done — worn, soberized, covered with the dust 
of life, and confessing that its days have been few 
and evil. Where is the land flowing with milk and 
honey? 

With our affections it is still worse, because they 
pcomise more. Man’s affections are but the taber- 
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nacles of Canaan — the tents of a night ; not perma- 
nent habitations, even for this life. "Where are the 
charms of character, the perfection, and the purity, and 
the truthfulness, which seemed so resplendent in our 
friend? They were only the shape of our concep- 
tions — our creative shaping intellect projected its own 
fantasies on him: and hence, we outgrow our early 
friendships; outgrow the intensity of all : we dwell in 
tents ; we never find a home, even in the land of prom- 
ise. Life is an unenjoy able Canaan, with nothing 
real or substantial in it. 

3. Our expectations, resting on revelation, deceive 
us. The world’s history has turned round two points 
of hope ; one, the first — the other, the second coming 
of the Messiah. The magnificent imagery of Hebrew 
prophecy had described the advent of the Conqueror ; 
He came — u a root out of a dry ground, with no form 
or comeliness ; and when they saw Him there was no 
beauty in Him that they should desire Him.” The vic- 
tory, predicted in such glowing terms, turned out to 
be the victory of Submission — the Law of our Hu- 
manity, which, wins by gentleness and love. The prom- 
ise in the letter was unfulfilled. For ages the world’s 
hope has been the second advent. The early church 
expected it in their own day — u We, which are alive, 
and remain until the coming of our Lord.” 

The Saviour Himself had said , 11 This generation shall 
not pass till all things be fulfilled.” Yet the Son of 
man has never come, or rather He has been ever com- 
ing. Unnumbered times the judgment eagles have 
gathered together over corruption ripe for condemna- 
tion, Times innumerable the separation has been made 
between good and bad. The promise has not been ful- 
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filled, or it lias been fulfilled, but in either case antici- 
pation has been foiled and disappointed. 

There are two ways of considering this aspect of 
life. One is the way of sentiment; the other is the 
way of faith. The sentimental way is trite enough. 
Saint, sage, sophist, moralist, and preacher, have re- 
peated, in every possible image, till there is nothing 
now to say, that life is a bubble, a dream, a delusion, 
a p hantasm. The other is the ivay of faith : the an- 
cient saints felt as keenly as any moralist could feel the 
brokenness of its promises ; they confessed that they 
were strangers and pilgrims here ; they said that they 
had here no continuing city ; but they did not mourn- 
fully moralize on this ; they said it cheerfully, and re- 
joiced that it was so. They felt that all was right; 
they knew that the promise itself had a deepei mean- 
ing ; they looked undauntedly for “ a city which hath 
foundations.” 

II. The second inquiry, therefore, is the meaning of 
this delusiveness. 

1. It serves to allure us on. Suppose that a spirit- 
ual promise had been made at first to Israel ; imagine 
that they had been informed at the outset that God’s 
rest is inward ; that the promised land is only found 
in the Jerusalem which is above — not material, but 
immaterial; — that rude, gross people, yearning after 
the fleshpots of Egypt — willing to go back into slavery, 
so as only they might have enough to eat and drink — 
— would they have quitted Egypt on such terms? 
Would they have begun one single step of that pil- 
grimage, which was to find its meaning in the disci' 
plineofages? 
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We are led through life as we are allured upon a 
journey. Could a man see his route before him, — a 
flat, straight road, unbroken by bush, or tree, or emi 
nence, with the sun’s heat burning down upon it, 
stretched out in dreary monotony, — he could scarcely 
find energy to begin his task; but the uncertainty of 
what may be seen beyond the next turn keeps expecta- 
tion alive. The view that may be seen from yonder 
summit — the glimpse that may be caught, perhaps, as 
the road winds round yonder knoll — hopes like these, 
not far distant, beguile the traveller on from mile to 
mile, and from league to league. 

In fact, life is an education. The object for which 
you educate your son is to give him strength of pur- 
pose, self-command, discipline of mental energies ; but 
you do not reveal to your son this aim of his educa- 
tion ; you tell him of his place in his class, of the 
prizes at the end of the year, of the honors to be given 
at college. 

These are not the true incentives to knowledge ; 
such incentives are not the highest — they are even 
mean, and partially injurious ; yet these mean incen- 
tives stimulate and lead on, from day to day, and from 
year to year, by a process the principle of which the 
boy himself is not aware' of. So does God lead on, 
through life’s unsatisfying and false reward, ever 
educating: Canaan first; then the hope of a Re- 
deemer ; then the millennial glory. Now, what is 
remarkable in this is, that the delusion continued to 
the last ; they all died in faith, not having received 
the promises ; all were hoping np to the very last, and 
all died in faith — not in realization ; for thus God has 
constituted the human heart. It never will be believed 
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that this world is unreal. God has mercifully so 
arranged it that the idea of delusion is incredible. 
You may tell the boy or girl as you will that life is a 
disappointment ; yet, however you may persuade them 
to adopt your io?ie, and catch the language of your 
sentiment, they are both looking forward to some 
bright distant hope — the rapture of the next vacation, 
or the unknown joys of the next season — and throw- 
ing into it an energy of expectation which a whole 
eternity is only worth. You may tell the man who has 
received the heart-shock from which in this world he 
will not recover that life has nothing left ; yet the 
stubborn heart still hopes on, ever near the prize, 
• — “ wealthiest when most undone ; ” he has reaped the 
whirlwind, but he will go on still, till life is over, sowing 
the wind. 

Now, observe the beautiful result which comes from 
this indestructible power of believing in spite of fail- 
ure. In the first centuries, the early Christians be- 
lieved that the millennial advent was close ; they heard 
the warning of the apostle, brief and sharp, u The time 
is short.” Now, suppose that, instead of this, they had 
seen all the dreary page of Church history unrolled,— 
suppose that they had known that after two thousand 
years the world would have scarcely spelled out three 
letters of the meaning of Christianity, — where would 
have been those gigantic efforts, that life spent as on 
the very brink of eternity, which characterize the days 
of the early Church, and which was, after all, only the 
true life of man in time? It is thus that God has led 
on His world. He has conducted it as a father leads 
his child, when the path homeward lies over many a 
driwry league. He suffers him to beguile the thought 
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of time, by turning aside to pluck now and then a 
flower, to chase now a butterfly; the butterfly is 
crushed, the flower fades, but the child is so much 
nearer home, invigorated and full of health, and scarcely 
wearied yet. 

2. This non-fulfilment of promise fulfils it in a deeper 
way. The account we have given already, were it to 
end there, would be insufficient to excuse the failure 
of life’s promise ; by saying that it allures us, would be 
really to charge God with deception. Now, life is not 
deception, but illusion. We distinguish between illu- 
sion and delusion. We may paint wood so as to be 
taken for stone, iron, or marble — this is delusion; but 
you may paint a picture, in which rocks, trees, and sky, 
are never mistaken for what they seem, yet produce all 
-the emotion which real rocks, trees, and sky, would 
produce. This is illusion, and this is the painter’s art; 
never for one moment to deceive by attempted imita- 
tion, but to produce a mental state in which the 
feelings are suggested which the natural objects them- 
selves would create. Let us take an instance drawn 
from life. 

To a child the rainbow is a real thing — substantial 
and palpable ; its limb rests on the side of yonder 
hill. He believes that he can appropriate it to himself; 
and when, instead of gems and gold, hid in its radiant 
bow, ho finds nothing but damp mist — cold, dreary 
drops of , disappointment — that disappointment tells 
that his belief has been delusion. 

To the educated man that bow is a blessed illusion, 
yet it never once deceives; he does not take it for 
what it is not ; he does not expect to make it his own. 
He feels its beauty as much as the child could feel it; 
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nay, infinitely more — more even from the fact that he 
knows that it will be transient ; but, besides and 
beyond this, to him it presents a deeper loveliness ; he 
knows the laws of light, and the laws of the human 
soul which gave it being. He has linked it with the 

„ laws of the universe, and with the invisible mind of 
God ; and it brings to him a thrill of awe, and the sense 
of a mysterious, nameless beauty, of which the child 
did not conceive. It is illusion still ; but it has ful- 
filled the promise. In the realm of spirit, in the temple 
of the soul, it is the same. All is illusion ; “ but we 
look for a city which hath foundations ; ” and in this 
the promise is fulfilled. 

And such was Canaan to the Israelites, To some, 
doubtless, it was delusion. They expected to find 
their reward in a land of milk and honey. They - 
were bitterly disappointed, and expressed their disap- 
pointment loudly enough in their murmurs against 
Moses, and their rebellion against his successors. 
But, to others, as to Abraham, Canaan was the bright 
illusion which never deceived, but forever shone 
before as the type of something more real. And even 
taking the promise literally, though they dwelt in 
tents, and could not call a foot of land their own, was 
not its beauty theirs ? Were not its trellised vines, 
and glorious pastures, and rich olive-fields, ministers to 
the enjoyment of those who had all in God, though 
its milk, and oil, and honey, could not be enjoyed with 
exclusiveness of appropriation? Yet over and above 
and beyond- this, there was a more blessed fulfilment 
of the promise : there was a city which had founda- 
tions — built and made by God — toward which the 
anticipation of this Canaan was leading them. The 
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Kingdom of God was forming in their souls, forever 
disappointing them by the unreal, and teaching them, 
what is spiritual, and belongs to mind and character, 
alone can be eternal. We will illustrate this principle 
from the common walks of life. The principle is, that 
the reward we get is not the reward for which we 
worked, bnt a different one — deeper and more perma- 
nent. The merchant labors all his life, and the hope 
which leads him on is perhaps wealth. Well, at sixty- 
years of age he attains wealth — is that the reward of 
sixty years of toil? Ten years of enjoyment, when 
the senses can enjoy no longer, — a country-seat, 
splendid plate, a noble establishment ? 0, no ! a reward 
deeper than he dreamed of. Habits of perseverance, 
a character trained by industry — that is his reward. 

- He was carried on from year to year by, if he were 
wise, illusion; if he were unwise, delusion; but he 
reaped a more enduring substance in himself. 

Take another instance : the public man, warrior, or 
statesman, who has served lxis country, and complains 
at last, in hitter disappointment, that his country has 
not fulfilled his expectations in rewarding him, — that 
is, it has not given him titles, honors, wealth. But 
titles, honors, wealth — are these the rewards of well- 
doing? can they reward it? would it be well-doing if 
they could ? To be such a man, to have the power of 
doing such deeds, what could be added to that reward 
by having ? This same apparent contradiction, which 
was found in Judaism, subsists too in Christianity. We 
wiil state it in the words of an apostle: u Godliness is 
profitable for all things ; having the promise of the life 
that now is, as well as of that which is to come, 11 
Now for the fulfilment : (i If in this life only we have 
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hope in Christ, then are we of all men most miserable.’ 
Godliness is profitable ; but its profit, it appears, com 
sisfcs in finding that all is loss; yet in this way yon 
teach your son. You will tell him that if he will be 
good all men will love him. Yon say that “ Honesty 
is the best policy,” yet in your heart of hearts you 
know that you are leading him on by a delusion 
Christ was good. Was He loved by all? In propor 
tion as he, your son, is like Christ, he will be loved, not 
by the many, but by the few . Honesty is not the best 
policy ; the commonplace honesty of the market-place 
may be, — the vulgar honesty which goes no further 
than paying debts accurately; but that transparent 
Christian honesty of a life which in .every act is bear- 
ing witness to the truth, that is not the way to get on 
in life, — the reward of such a life is the Cross. Yet 
you were right in teaching your son this ; you told 
him what was true- — truer than he could comprehend. 
It is better to be honest and good; better than he can 
know or dream; better even in this life; better by so 
much as being good is better than having good. But, 
in a rude, coarse way, you must express the blessedness 
on a level with his capacity ; you must state the truth 
in a way which he will inevitably interpret falsely. 
The true interpretation nothing but experience can 
teach, ■ 

And this is what God does. His promises are true, 
though illusive ; far truer than we at first take them to 
be. We work for a mean, low, sensual happiness, all 
the while He is leading us on to a spiritual blessedness, 
uufkthomably deep. This is the life of faith. We 
live by faith, and not by sight. We do not preach 
that all is disappointment — the dreary creed of sent! 
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mentalism ; but we preach, that nothing here is disap- 
pointment, if rightly understood. We do not comfort 
the poor man by saying that the riches that he has not 
now he will have hereafter, — the difference between 
himself and the man of wealth being only this, that the 
one has for time what the other will have for eternity; 
but what we say is, that that which you have failed in 
reaping here, you never will reap, if you expected the 
harvest of Canaan. God has no Canaan for His own ; 
no milk and honey for the luxury of the senses ; for 
the city which hath foundations is built in the soul of 
man. He in whom Godlike character dwells has all 
the universe for his own. “ All things / 7 saith the apos- 
tle, “ are yours ; whether life or death, or tilings pres- 
ent, or things to come ; if ye be Christ’s, then are ye 
„ Abraham’s seed, and heirs according to the promise” 
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2 Corinthians v. 14, 15. — “ For the love of Christ constraineth ns § 
because we thus judge, that if one died for all, then were all dead ; 
and that he died for all, that they which live should not henceforth 
live unto themselves, but unto him which died for them, and rose 
again.” 

It may be that in reading these verses some of ns 
have understood them in a sense foreign to that of the- 
apostle. It may have seemed that the arguments ran 
thus: — Because Christ died upon the Cross for all, 
therefore ali must have been in a state of spiritual 
death before ; and if they were asked what doctrines 
are to be elicited from this passage they would reply, 
“ The doctrine of universal depravity, and' the con- 
straining power of the gratitude due to Him who died 
to redeem us from it.” There is, however, in the first 
place, this fatal objection to such an interpretation, 
that the death here spoken of is used in two diametri- 
cally opposite senses. In reference to Christ, death 
literal; in reference to all, death spiritual. Now, in 
the thought of St. Paul, the death of Christ was always 
viewed as liberation from the power of evil : “ in that 
He died, He died unto sin once; ” and again, “he that 
is dead is freed from sin.” The literal death, then,, in 
one clause, means freedom from sin ; the spiritual death 
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of the next is slavery to it. Wherein, then, lies the 
cogency of the apostIe ? s reasoning? How does it 
follow that, because Christ died to evil, all before that 
must have died to God? Of course that doctrine is 
true in itself, but it is not the doctrine of the text. 

In the next place, the ambiguity belongs only to 
the English word — it is impossible to make the mis* 
take in the original : the word which stands for were 
is a word which does not imply a continued state, but 
must imply a single finished act. It cannot, by any 
possibility, imply that before the death of Christ men 
were in a state of death; it can only mean they be- 
came dead at the moment when Christ died. If you 
read it thus, the meaning of the English will emerge — 
il if one died for all, then all died ; ” and the apostle’s 
argument runs thus, that if one acts as the represent- 
ative of all, then his act is the act of all. If the am- 
bassador of a nation makes reparation in a nation’s 
name, or does homage for a nation, that reparation, or 
that homage, is the nation’s act; — if one did it for all, 
then all did it. So that, instead of inferring that 
because Christ died for all, therefore before that all 
were dead to God, his natural inference is that there- 
fore all are now dead to sin. Once more, the conclusion 
of the apostle is exactly the reverse of that which this 
interpretation attributes to him : he does not say that 
Christ died in order that men might not die, but ex- 
ictly for this very purpose, that they might; and this 
loath he represents in the next verse by an equivalent 
expression — the life of unselfishness: “that they 
vhich live might henceforth live not unto themselves.” 
The u dead ” of the first.verse are “ they that live n of 
the second. 
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The form of thought finds its exact parallel in Ro- 
mans vi. 10, 11. Two points claim our attention: 

I. The vicarious sacrifice of Christ. 

IX. The influence of that sacrifice on man. 

I. The vicariousness of the sacrifice is implied in 
the word “ for. 77 A vicarious act is an act done for 
another. When the Pope calls himself the vicar of 
Christ, he implies that he acts for Christ. The vicar 
or viceroy of a kingdom is one who acts for the king ; 

— a vlcar 7 s act, therefore, is virtually the act of the 
principal whom he represents ; so that, if the Papal 
doctrine were true, when the vicar of Christ pardons 
Christ has pardoned. When the viceroy of a kingdom 
has published a proclamation, or signed a treaty, the 
sovereign himself is bound by those acts. 

The truth of the expression for all is contained in 
this fact, that Christ is the representative of humanity 

— properly speaking, the reality of human nature. 
This is the truth contained in the emphatic expression, 
(i Son of man. 77 What Christ did for humanity was 
done by humanity, because in the name of humanity. 
For a truly vicarious act does not supersede the prin- 
cipal^ duty of performance, but rather implies and 
acknowledges it. Take the case from which this very 
word of vicar has received its origin. In the old mo- 
nastic times, when the revenues of a cathedral or a cure 
fell to the lot of a monastery, it became the duty of 
that monastery to perform the religious services of the 
cure. But, inasmuch as the monastery was a corpo- 
rate body, they appointed one of their number, whom 
they denominated their vicar, io discharge those offices 
for them. His service did not supersede theirs, but 



was a perpetual and standing acknowledgment that 
they, as a whole and individually, were under the obli- 
gation to perform it. The act of Christ is the act of 
nmnanity — that which all humanity is bound to do. 
His righteousness does not supersede our righteous- 
ness, nor does His sacrifice supersede our sacrifice. 
It is the representation of human life and human sacri- 
fice — vicarious for all, yet binding upon all. 

That lie died for all is true — 

L Because He was the victim of the sin of all. In 
the peculiar phraseology of St. Paul, He died unto sin. 
He was the victim of sin — He died by sin. It is the 
appalling mystery of our redemption that the Re- 
deemer took the attitude of subjection to. evil. There 
was scarcely a form of evil with which Christ did not 
come in contact, and by which He did not suffer. He 
% was the victim of false friendship and ingratitude, the 
victim of bad government and injustice. He fell a 
sacrifice to the vices of all classes — to the selfishness 
of the rich, and the fickleness of the poor. Intolerance, 
formalism, scepticism, hatred of goodness, were the 
foes which crushed Him. 

In the proper sense of the word, He was a victim. 
He did not adroitly wind through the dangerous forms 
of evil, meeting it with expedient silence. Face to 
face, and front to front, He met it, rebuked it, and de- 
fied it; and just as truly as he is a voluntary victim 
whose body opposing the progress of the car of Jug- 
gernaut is crushed beneath its monstrous wheels, was 
He a victim to the world’s sin: because pure, He was 
crushed by impurity ; because just, and real, and true, 
He waked up the rage of injustice, hypocrisy, and 
falsehood. 
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Now, this sin was the sin of all. Here arises at 
once a difficulty: it seems to be most unnatural to 
■assert that in any one sense He was the sacrifice of 
the sin of all. We did not betray Him — that was Ju- 
das' act ; Peter denied Him, Thomas doubted, Pilate 
pronounced sentence — it must be a figment to say 
that these were our acts ; we did not watch Him like 
the Pharisees, nor circumvent Hina like the Scribes 
and lawyers ; — by what possible sophistry can we be 
involved in the complicity of that guilt? The savage 
of New Zealand, who never heard of Him, the learned 
Egyptian and the voluptuous Assyrian, who died be- 
fore He came — how was it the sin of all ? 

The reply that is often given to this query is won - 
derfully unreal. It is assumed that Christ was con- 
scious, by His Omniscience, of the sins of all mankind; 
that the duplicity of the child, and the crime of the 
assassin, and every unholy thought that has ever 
passed through a human bosom, were present to His 
mind in that awful hour, as if they were His own. 
This is utterly unscriptural. Where is the single text 
from which it can be, except by force, extracted? Be- 
sides this, it is fanciful and sentimental ; and again, it 
is dangerous, for it represents the whole atonement as 
a fictitious and shadowy transaction. There is a men- 
tal state in which men have felt the burthen of sins 
which they did not commit. There have been cases 
in which men have been mysteriously excruciated with 
the thought of haying committed the unpardonable 
sin. But to represent the mental phenomena of the 
Redeemer's mind as in any way resembling this, — to 
say that His conscience was oppressed with the re- 
sponsibility of sins which He had not committed, — is 



to confound a state of sanity with the delusions of a 
half-lucid mind, and the workings of a healthy con- 
science with those of one unnatural and morbid. 

There is a way, however, much more appalling and 
much more true, in which this may be true, without 
resorting to any such fanciful hypothesis. Sin has a 
great power in this world ; it gives laws like those of 
a sovereign, which bind us all, and to which we are all 
submissive. There are current maxims in church and 
state, in society, in trade, in law, to which we yield 
obedience. For this obedience every one is responsi- 
ble. For instance, in trade, and in the profession of 
law, every one is the servant of practices the recti- 
tude of which his heart can only half approve, — 
every one complains of them, yet all are involved in 
them. Now, when such sins reach their climax, as in 
'the case of national bankruptcy or an unjust acquittal, 
there may be some who are, in a special sense, the 
actors in the guilt ; but, evidently, for the bankruptcy 
each member of the community is responsible in that 
degree, and so far as he himself acquiesced in the 
duplicities of public dealing; every careless juror, 
every unrighteous judge, every false witness, has done 
his part in the reduction of society to that state in 
which the monster injustice has been perpetrated. In 
the riot of a tumultuous assembly by night, a house 
may be burnt, or a murder committed. In the eye of 
the law, all who are aiding and abetting there are each 
in his degree responsible for that crime ; there may be 
difference in guilt, from the degree in which he is 
guilty who, with his own hand, perpetrated the deed, 
to that of him who merely joined the rabble from mis- 
chievous curiosity — degrees from that of wilful miur*' 
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der to that of more or less excusable homicide. The 
Pharisees were declared by the Saviour to be guilty of 
the blood of Zacharias, the blood of righteous Abel, 
and of all the saints and prophets who fell before He 
came. But how were the Pharisees guilty ? They 
built the sepulchres of the prophets, they honored and 
admired them ; but they were guilty, in that they were 
the children of those that slew the prophets — children 
in this sense, that they inherited their spirit ; they op- 
posed the good, in the form in which it showed itself 
in their day , just as their fathers opposed the form dis- 
played to theirs ; therefore He said that they belonged 
to the same confederacy of evil, and that the guilt of 
the blood of all who had been slain should rest on that 
generation. Similarly we are guilty of the death of 
Christ. If you have been a Else friend, a sceptic, a 
cowardly disciple, a formalist, selfish, an opposer of 
goodness, an oppressor, whatever evil you have done, 
in that degree and so far you participate in the evil to 
which the Just One fell a victim — you are one of that 
mighty rabble which cried, u Crucify Him, Crucify 
Him.” For your sin He died; His blood lies at your 
threshold. 

Again, He died for all, in that His sacrifice represents 
the sacrifice of all. We have heard of the doctrine of 
u imputed righteousness ; ” it is a theological expres- 
sion to which meanings foolish enough are sometimes 
attributed, but it contains a very deep truth, which it 
shall be our endeavor to elicit. 

Christ is the realized idea of our humanity. He is 
God’s idea of man completed. There is every differ- 
ence between the ideal and the actual — between what 
#, sirns to be and what he is; a difference be- 
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tween tlie race as* it is, and the race as it existed in 
God’s creative idea when He pronounced it very good. 

In Christ, therefore, God beholds humanity; in 
Christ He sees perfected every one in whom Christ’s 
spirit exists in germ. He to whom the possible is 
actual, to whom what will be already is, sees all things 
present , — gazes on the imperfect, and sees it in its 
perfection. Let me venture an illustration. He who 
has never seen the vegetable world except in Arctic 
regions lias but a poor idea of the majesty of vegeta- 
ble life, — a microscopic red moss tinting the surface 
of the snow, a few stunted pines, and here and there 
perhaps a dwindled oak ; but to the botanist, who has 
seen the luxuriance of vegetation in its tropical mag- 
nificence, all that wretched scene presents another 
aspect; to him those dwarfs are the representatives of 
what might be, nay, what has been in a kindlier soil 
and a more genial climate ; he fills up, by his concep- 
tion, the miserable actuality presented by these shrubs, 
and attributes to them — imputes, that is, to them — 
the majesty of which the undeveloped germ exists 
already. Now, the difference between those trees seen 
in themselves, and seen in the conception of their 
nature’s perfectness, which has been previously real- 
ized, is the difference between man seen in himself and 
seen in Christ. We are feeble, dwarfish, stunted speci- 
mens of humanity. Our best resolves are but with- 
ered branches, our holiest deeds unripe and blighted 
fruit: but, to the Infinite Eye, who sees in the perfect 
One the type and assurance of that which shall be, 
this dwindled humanity of ours is divine and glorious. 
Such are we in the sight of God the Father as is the 
very Son of God Himself. This is what theologians 
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— at least, the wisest of them — meant by “imputed 
righteousness.” I do not mean that all who have 
written or spoken on the subject had this conception 
of it, but I believe they who thought truly meant this ; 
they did not suppose that, in imputing righteousness, 
there was a kind of figment, a self-deception in the 
mind of God: they did not mean that, by an act of 
will, He chose to consider that every act which Christ 
did was done by us; that He imputed or reckoned to 
us the baptism in J ordan, and the victory in the wil- 
derness, and the agony in the garden, or that He be- 
lieved, or acted as if He believed, that when Christ 
died each one of us died; but He saw humanity sub- 
mitted to the law of self-sacrifice, — in the light oi that 
idea He beholds us as perfect, and is satisfied. In this 
sense the apostle speaks of those that are imperfect, 
yet “by one offering He hath perfected forever them 
that are sanctified.” It is true, again, that He died for 
us, in that we present His sacrifice as ours. The value 
of the death of Christ consisted in the surrender of 
self-will. In the fortieth Psalm, the value of every 
fj. other kind of sacrifice being first denied, the words 

follow, “then said I, Lo, I come, to do thy will, 0 
f God.” The profound idea contained, therefore, in the 

death of Christ, is the duty of self surrender. 

But, in us, that surrender scarcely deserves the 
name, — even to use the word self sacrifice covers us 
with a kind of shame. Then it is, that there is an 
almost boundless joy in acquiescing in the life and 
death of Christ, recognizing it as ours, and represent- 
ing it to ourselves and God as what we aim at. If we 
cannot understand how, in this sense, it can be a sac- 
rifice for us, we may partly realize it by remembering 
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way m wkch th e heart presents to God the sacrifice 
1 !< Ti\ - mg T that Perfect LiFe > as it were 

say That is my religion, that is my righteousness — 
what I want to be, which I am not; that is my offer- 
mg, my life as I would wish to give it, - freely and 
not cheeked, entire and perfect.” So the old prophet 3 d 

Chat l k f ^ UnutterabIe Noughts, searched 

what or what manner of time the spirit of Christ 

hand o7th> 7 dld Sigl f y ’ WhGn k testified be f«re- 
hand of the sufferings of Christ, and of the glory 

which should follow;” and so with us, until it passes 

blotted TJ) 77 SaVi ° Ur> m U P the b Wd and 
d v !fiT h C ICh mj Chmsy hand has drawn of a 

fee the , ’ 7 ' 7 fula6SS ° f ^ P«*at picture I 
feel the beauty which I cannot realize : - robe me in 
time unutterable purity: 

* Rook of ages, cleft for me. 

Let me hide myself in Thee.’ ” 

. f IL , The fefemnce of that sacrifice on man is th„ 

become each a sacrifice to rwi vr mi ght 
*»th b identical , ft ,e T h ,‘ Wor ’ Wi 

™«»™,„re ceiled dead are ft 5, °' “«? *»* 

hinted" they nfto live "" L ■ ,1 ““”1 dencm- 

cmeilied wilh Christ, ne'verftel”" 

lent *to 'life, N^'tlnV or - elf -“ -miv-n 

Tile death ef Christ Iv“ 1,0,1 “ 1>rofo,md tr-ntlr. 

of God. To me this i 'tl * rep l' esentiltlon of the life 
this is the profoundest of all truths 
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that the whole of the life of God is the sacrifice of self. 
God is Love; love is sacrifice — to give rather than 
to receive — the blessedness of self-giving. If the 
life of God were not such, if would be a falsehood to 
say. that God is Love ; for, even in our human nature, 
that which seeks to enjoy all, instead of giving all, is 
known by a very different name from that of love. 
All the life of God is a flow of this divine self-giving 
charity. Creation itself is sacrifice — the self-imparta- 
tion of the divine Being. Redemption, too, is sacri- 
fice, else it could not be love ; for which reason we 
wilt not surrender one iota of the truth that the death 
of Christ was the sacrifice of God — the manifestation 
once in time of that which is the eternal law of His 
life. 

If man, therefore, is to rise into the life of God, he 
must be absorbed into the spirit of that sacrifice — he 
must die with Christ, if he would enter into his proper 
life. For sin is the withdrawing into self and egotism, 
out of the vivifying life of God, which alone is our 
true life. The moment the man sins, he dies. Know 
we not how awfully true that sentence is, “ Sin re- 
vived, and I died”? The vivid life of sin is the death 
of the man. Have we never felt that our true exist- 
ence has absolutely in that moment disappeared, and 
that we are not ? 

I say, therefore, that real human life is a perpetual 
completion and repetition of the sacrifice of Christ — 
“all are dead ; the explanation of which follows, {t to 
live not to themselves, hut to Him who died for them 
and rose again.” This is the truth which lies at the 
bottom of the Romish doctrine of the mass. Rome 
asserts that in the mass a true and proper sacrifice is 
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offered up for the sins of all — that the offering of 
Christ is forever repeated. To this Protestantism has 
objected, vehemently, that there is but one offering 
once offered — an objection in itself entirely true ; yet 
the Romish doctrine contains a truth which it is of 
importance to disengage from the gross and material 
form with which it has been overlaid. Let us hear 
fet. Paul : “ I fill up that which is behindhand of the 
sufferings of Christ, in my flesh, for His body’s sake, 
which is the Church.” Was there, then, something 
behindhand of Christ’s sufferings remaining uncom* 
pleted, of which the sufferings of Paul could be in 
any sense the complement? He says there was. 
Could the sufferings of Paul for the Church in any 
form or correct expression be said to eke out the suf- 
ferings that were complete? In one sense it is true 
to say that there is one offering once offered for all. 
But it is equally true to say that that, one offering is 
valueless, except so far as it is completed and repeated 
ui the life and self-offering of all. This is the Chris- 
tian’s sacrifice. Not mechanically completed in the 
miserable materialism of the mass, but spiritually in 
the life of all in whom the Crucified lives. The sacri- 
fice of Christ is done over again in every life which is 
hved, not to self, but to God. 

Lot one concluding observation be male -self- 
denial, self-sacrifice, self-surrender! Hard doctrines, 
and impossible! Whereupon, in silent hours, we 
sceptically ask, Is this possible? is it natural? Let 
preacher and moralist say what they will, I am not 
here to sacrifice myself for others. God sent me here 
for happiness, not misery. Now, introduce one sen- 
tence of this text of which we have as yet said noth- 
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mg, and the dark doctrine becomes illuminated — “ the \ 

love of Christ constrainetli us.” Self-denial, for the 5 

sake of selfdenial, does no good ; self sacrifice for its \ 

own sake is no religious act at all. If you give up a * 

meal for the sake of showing power over self, or for l 

the sake of selfdiscipline, it is the most miserable of 
all delusions. You are not more religious in doing 
this than before. This is mere selfculture ; and self : 

culture, being occupied forever about self, leaves you 
only in that circle of self from which religion is to free 
you ; but to give up a meal that one you love may ; 

have it, is properly a religious act — no hard and dis- 
mal duty, because made easy by affection. To bear ) 

pain for the sake of bearing it has in it no moral qual- 
ity at all ; but to bear it rather than surrender truth, or | 

* in order to save another, is positive enjoyment, as well 
as ennobling to the soul. ’Did you ever receive even f 

a blow meant for another in order to shield that other? f 

Do you not know that there was actual pleasure in the j 

keen pain far beyond the most rapturous thrill of nerve f; 

which could be gained from pleasure in the midst of : 

painlessness ? ■ Is not the mystic yearning of love ex- l 

pressed in words most purely thus, Let me suffer for 
him ? . I 

This element of love is that which makes this 
doctrine an intelligible and blessed truth. So sac- 
rifice alone, bare and unrelieved, is ghastly, unnatural, J 

and dead ; but selfsacrifice, illuminated by love, is \ 

warmth and life: it is the death of Christ, the life of \ 

C od, the blessedness and only proper life of man* 
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Coeinthxans Yii. 9, 10. — “ Now I rejoice, not that ye were made 
sorry, but that ye sorrowed to repentance: for ye were made sorry 
after a godly manner, that ye might receive damage by us m nothing. 
For godly sorrow worketh repentance to salvation not to be repented 
of : but the sorrow of the world worketh death. ” 


is uiueny insisted on in tins verse is 
the distinction between sorrow and repentance. To 
grieve over sin is one thing, to repent of it is another. 

The apostle rejoiced, not that the Corinthians 
sorrowed, but that they sorrowed unto repentance. 
Sorrow has two results: it may end in spiritual life, 
or in spiritual death; and, in themselves, one of these 
is as natural as the other. Sorrow may produce two 
kinds of reformation : a transient, or a permanent one 
— an alteration in habits, which, originating in emotion, 
w ill last so long as that emotion continues, and then, 
after a lew iruitless efforts, be given up — a repentance 
, 0,1 will be repented of; or, again, a permanent 
change, which will be reversed by no after thought — 
a repentance not to be repented of. Sorrow ""is, in 
itself, therefore, a thing neither good nor bad;’ its 
va ue depends on the spirit of the person on whom it 
tells, hire will inflame straw, soften iron, or harden 
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clay; its effects are determined by the object with 
which it comes in contact. Warmth develops the 
energies of life, or helps the progress of decay. It is 
a great power in the hot-house, a great power also in 
the coffin; it expands the leaf, matures the fruit, adds 
precocious vigor to vegetable life ; and warmth, too, 
develops, with ten-fold rapidity, the weltering process 
of dissolution. So, too, with sorrow. There are 
spirits in which it develops the seminal principle of 
life ; there are others in which it prematurely hastens 
the consummation of irreparable decay. Our subject, 
therefore, is the two-fold power of sorrow. 

I. The fatal power of the sorrow of the world. 

II. The life-giving power of the sorrow that is after 
God. 

I. The simplest way in which the sorrow of the 
world works death is seen in the effect of mere regret 
for worldly loss. There are certain advantages with 
which we come into the world — youth, health, friends, 
and sometimes property. So long as these are con- 
tinued we are happy ; and, because happy, fancy our- 
selves very grateful to God. We bask in the sunshine 
of His gifts, and this pleasant sensation of sunning 
ourselves in life we call religion ; that state in which 
we all are before sorrow comes, to test the temper of 
the metal of which our souls are made, when the 
spirits are unbroken and the heart buoyant, when a 
fresh morning is to a young heart what it is to the 
skylark. Tire exuberant burst of joy seems a sponta- 
neous hymn to the Father of all blessing, like the matin 
carol of the bird ; but this is not religion ; it is the 
Instinctive utterance of happy feeling, having as little 
1 14 ■ ':■■■ ■ ; 
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of moral character in it, in the happy human being, 
as m the happy bird. Nay, more ; the religion which 
is only sunned into being by happiness is a suspicious 
thing; having been warmed by joy, it will become 
cold when joy is over ; and then, when these blessings 
are removed, we count ourselves hardly treated, as if 
we had been defrauded of a right; rebellious, hard 
feelings come ; then it is you see people become 
bittei, spiteful, discontented. At every step in the 
solemn path of life, something must be mourned which 
will come back no more; the temper that was so 
smooth becomes rugged and uneven; the benevolence 
that expanded upon all narrows into an ever-dwindling 
selfishness — we are alone; and then that death-like 
loneliness deepens as life goes on. The course of man 
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cide takes place, not when the act of wrong is done, 
but when the guilt is known; and hence, too, many a 
one becomes hardened who would otherwise have 
remained tolerably happy; in consequence of which 
we blame the exposure, not the guilt-. We say, If it had 
been hushed up, all would have been well ; that the 
servant who robbed his master was ruined by taking 
away his character ; and that if the sin had been 
passed over, repentance might have taken place, and 
he might have remained a respectable member of 
society. Do not think so. It is quite true that re- 
morse was produced by exposure, and that the remorse 
was fatal; the sorrow which worked death arose from 
that exposure, and so far exposure may be called the 
cause ; had it never taken place, respectability, and 
comparative peace, might havfe continued ; but out- 
ward respectability is not change of heart. 

It is well known that the corpse has been preserved 
for centuries in the iceberg, or in antiseptic peat ; and 
that when atmospheric air was introduced to the ex- 
posed surface, it crumbled into dust. Exposure worked 
dissolution, but it only manifested the death which was 
already there. So, with sorrow, it is not the living 
heart which drops to pieces, or crumbles into dust, 
when it is revealed. Exposure did not work death in 
the Corinthian sinner, but life. 

There is another form of grief for sin, which the 
apostle would not have rejoiced to see ; it is when the 
hot tears come from pride. No two tones of feeling, 
apparently similar, are more unlike than that in which 
Saul exclaimed, “ I have played the fool exceedingly,” 
and that in which the Publican cried out, u God be 
merciful to me a sinner.” The charge of folly brought 
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against one 7 s self only proves that we feel bitterly for 
having lost our own self-respect. It is a humiliation 
to have forfeited the idea which a man had formed of 
his own character — to find that the very excellence 
on which he prided himself is the one in which he 
has failed. If there were a virtue for which Saul was 
conspicuous, it was generosity; yet it was exactly in 
this point of generosity in which he discovered him- 
self to have failed, when he was overtaken on the 
mountain, and his life spared by the very man whom 
he was hunting to the death, with feelings of the 
meanest jealousy. Yet there was no real repentance 
there ; there was none of that in which a man is sick 
of state and pomp. Saul could still rejoice in regal 
splendor; go about complaining of himself to the 
Ziphites/as if he was the most ill-treated and friend- 
less of mankind ; he was still jealous of his reputa- 
tion, and anxious to be well thought of. Quite dif- 
ferent is the tone in which the Publican, who felt 
himself a sinner, asked for mercy. He heard the con- 
tumelious expression of the Pharisee, “ this Publican,” 
With no resentment, he meekly boro it as a matter 
naturally to be taken for granted — a he did not so 
much as lift up his eyes to heaven ; 77 he was as a 
worm which turns in agony, but not revenge, upon 
the foot which treads it into the dust. 

Now, this sorrow of SauPs, too, works death: no 
merit can restore self-respect ; when once a man has 
found himself out, he cannot be deceived again. The 
heart is as a stone : a speck of canker corrodes and 
spreads within. What on this earth remains but end- 
less sorrow, for him who has ceased to respect him- 
self, and has no God to turn to ? 
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II The divine power of sorrow. 

1. It works repentance. Bj repentance is meant, 
in Scripture, change of life, alteration of habits, 
renewal of heart. This is the aim and meaning of all 
sorrow. The consequences of sin are meant to wean 
from sin. The penalty annexed to it is, in the first 
instance, corrective, not penal. Fire burns the child, 
to teach it one of the truths of this universe — the 
property of fire to burn. The first time it cuts its 
hand with a sharp knife* it has gained a lesson which 
it never will forget. Now, in the case of pain, this 
experience is seldom, if ever, in vain. There is little 
chance of a child forgetting that fire will burn, and 
that sharp steel will cut ; but the moral lessons con- 
tained in the penalties annexed to wrong-doing are 
, just as truly intended, though they are by no means 
so unerring in enforcing their application. The fever 
in the veins and the headache which succeed intoxica- 
tion are meant to warn against excess. On the first 
occasion they are simply corrective; in every succeed- 
ing one, they assume more and more a penal character 
in proportion as the conscience carries with them the 
sense of ill-desert. ■ Vv y ; 

Sorrow, then, has done its work when it deters from 
evil ; in other words, when it works repentance. In 
the sorrow of the world, the obliquity of the heart 
towards evil is not cured; it seems as if nothing 
cured it; heartache and trials come in vain; the his- 
tory of life at last is what it was at first. The man is 
found erring whore he erred before ; the same 
course, begun with the certainty of the same despe- 
rate end which has taken place so often before. 

They have reaped the whirlwind, but they will again 
‘V ■ 
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sow the wind. Hence I believe that life-giving sor 
row is less remorse for that which is irreparable than 
anxiety to save that which remains. The sorrow that 
ends in death hangs in funeral weeds over the sepul 
chres of the past. Yet the present does not become 
more wise. Not one resolution is made more firm, nor 
one habit more holy. Grief is all. Whereas sorrow 
avails only when the past is converted into experience, 
and from failure lessons are learned which never are to 
be forgotten. 

2. Permanence of alteration ; for, after all, a steady 
reformation is a more decisive test of the value of 
mourning than depth of grief. 

The susceptibility of emotion varies with individ- 
uals. Some men feel intensely, others suffer less 
keenly; but this is constitutional, belonging to ner- „ 
vous temperament, rather than moral character. This 
is the characteristic of the divine sorrow, that it is a 
repentance “ not repented of; ” no transient, short- 
lived resolutions, but sustained resolve. 

And the beautiful law is, that in proportion as the 
repentance increases the grief diminishes. u I rejoice,” 
says Paul, that u I made you sorry, though it were but 
for a timer 7 Grief for a time, repentance forever. 
And few things more signally prove the wisdom of 
this apostle than his way of dealing with this grief of 
the Corinthian. He tried no artificial means of interns* 
ifying it — did not urge the duty of dwelling upon it, 
magnifying it, nor even of gauging and examining it. 
So soon as grief had done its work, the apostle was 
anxious to dry useless Tears — he even feared lest 
haply such an one should be swallowed up with over- 
much sorrow. “ A true penitent,” says Mr, Newman, 
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never forgives himself.” 0, false estimate of the Gos- 
pel of Christ ? and of the heart of man ! A proud 
remorse does not forgive itself the forfeiture of its 
own dignity; but it is the very beauty of the peni- 
tence which is according to God, that at last the sinner, 
realizing God’s forgiveness, does learn to forgive him- 
self For what other purpose did St. Paul command 
the Church of Corinth to give ecclesiastical absolution, 
but in order to afford a symbol and assurance of the 
Divine pardon, in which the guilty man’s grief should 
not be overwhelming, but that he should become 
reconciled to himself? What is meant by the Publi- 
can’s going down to his house justified, but that he felt 
at peace with himself and God? 

3. It is sorrow with God — here called godly sor- 
row; in the margin, sorrowing according to God. 

God sees sin not in its consequences, but in itself; 
a thing infinitely evil, even if the consequences were 
happiness to the guilty instead of misery. So sorrow 
according to God is to see sin as God sees it. The 
grief of Peter was as bitter as that of Judas. He 
went out and wept bitterly ; how bitterly, none can 
fell but they who have learned to look on sin as God 
does. But in Peter’s grief there was an element of 
hope; and that sprung precisely from this — that he 
saw God in it all. Despair of self did not lead to des- 
pair of God. 

This is the great, peculiar feature of this sorrow: 
God is there, accordingly self is less prominent. It is 
not a microscopic self examination, nor a mourning in 
which self is ever uppermost; — my character gone; 
the greatness of my sin ; the forfeiture of my salva- 
tion. The thought of God absorbs all that. I believe 
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the feeling of true penitence would express itself in 
such words as these : — There is a righteousness, 
though I have not attained it. There is a purity, 
and a love, and a beauty, though my life exhibits 
little of it. In that I can rejoice. Of that I can feel 
the surpassing loveliness. My doings? They are 
worthless, — I cannot endure to think of them. I am 
not thinking of them. I have something else to think 
of. There, there — in that Life I see it. And so the 
Christian — gazing not on what he is, but on what he 
desires to be — dares, in penitence, to say, That right- 
eousness is mine ; dares, even when the recollection 
of his sin is most vivid and most poignant, to say with 
Peter, thinking less of himself than of God, and sor- 
rowing as it were with God, “ Lord, Thou knowest 
all things, Thou knowest that I love Thee.” 


[Preached August 4, 1850.] 

SENSUAL AND SPIRITUAL EXCITEMENT 

Ephesians v. 17, 18. — “Wherefore be ye not unwise, but understand* 
ing what the will of the Lord is. And be not drunk with wine, 
wherein is excess ; but be tilled with the Spirit.” 

There is evidently a connection between the dif- 
ferent branches of this sentence, — for ideas cannot 
be properly contrasted which have not some connee 
tion, — but what that connection is, is not at first sight 
clear. It almost appears like a profane and irreverent 
juxtaposition to contrast fulness of the Spirit with ful- 
ness of wine. Moi’eover, the structure of the whole 
context is antithetical. Ideas are opposed to each 
other in pairs of contraries ; for instance, u fools ” is 
the exact opposite to “ wise ; ” a unwise,” as opposed 
to a understanding,” its proper opposite. 

And here, again, there must be the same true an- 
tithesis between drunkenness and spiritual fulness. 
The propriety of this opposition lies in the intensity 
of feeling produced in both cases. There is one in- 
tensity of feeling produced by stimulating the senses; 
another, by vivifying the spiritual life within. The 
one commences with impulses from without, the other 
is guarded by forces from within. Here, then, is the 

(165) 
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similarity, and here the dissimilarity, which constitutes 
the propriety of the contrast. One is ruin, the other 
salvation. One degrades, the other exalts. 

This contrast, then, is our subject for to-day. 

I. The effects are similar. On the day of Pente- 
cost, when the first influences of the Spirit descended 
on the early Church, the effects resembled intoxica- 
tion. They were full of the Spirit, and mocking by- 
standers said, 11 These men are full of new wine;” 
for they found themselves elevated into the ecstasy 
of a life higher than their own, possessed of powers 
which they could not control ; they spoke incoherently 
and irregularly — to the most part of those assembled, 
unintelligibly. 

Now, compare with this the impression produced 
upon savage nations, — suppose those early ages in 
which the spectacle of intoxication was presented for 
the first time. They saw a man under the influence 
of a force different from, and in some respects infe- 
rior to, their own. To them the bacchanal appeared a 
being half inspired; his frenzy seemed a thing for 
reverence and awe, rather than for horror and disgust; 
the spirit which possessed him must be, they thought, 
divine; they deified it, worshipped it under different 
names, as a god ; even to a clearer insight the effects 
are wonderfully similar. It is almost proverbial among 
soldiers that the daring produced by wine is easily 
mistaken for the self-devotion of a brave heart. 

The play of imagination in the brain of the opium* 
eater is as free as that of genius itself, and the crea- 
tions produced in that state by the pen or pencil are as 
wildly beautiful as those owed to the nobler influences. 
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In years gone by, the oratory of the statesman in the 
senate has been kindled by semi-intoxication, when his 
noble utterances were set down by his auditors to the 
inspiration of patriotism. 

It is this very resemblance which deceives the 
drunkard; he is led on by his feelings, as well as by 
his imagination. It is not the sensual pleasure of the 
glutton that fascinates him ; it is those fine thoughts, 
and those quickened sensibilities, which were excited 
in that state, which he is powerless to produce out of 
his own being, or by his own powers, and which he 
expects to reproduce by the same means. The expe- 
rience of our first parent is repeated in him : at the 
very moment when he expects to find himself as the 
gods, knowing good and evil, he discovers that he is 
unexpectedly degraded, his health wrecked, and his 
heart demoralized. Hence it is almost as often the 
finer as the baser spirits of our race -which are found 
the victims of such indulgence. Many will remember, 
while I speak, the names of the gifted of their species, 
the degraded men of genius, who were the victims of 
these deceptive influences ; the hall-inspired painter, 
poet, musician, who began by soothing opiates to calm 
the over-excited nerves, or stimulate the exhausted 
brain, who mistook the sensation for somewhat half 
divine, and became, morally and physically, wrecks of 
manhood, degraded even in their mental conceptions. 
It was, therefore, no mere play of words which in- 
duced the apostle to bring these two things together. 
That which might else seem irreverent appears to have 
been a deep knowledge of human nature; he con- 
trasts, because his rule was to distinguish two things 
which are easily mistaken for each other. 
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The second point of resemblance is the necessity ,of 
intense feeling. We have fulness — fulness, it may be, 
produced by outward stimulus, or else by an inpour- 
jg of the Spirit What we want is life, “ more life, 
and fuller;” to escape from monotony, to get away 
from the life of mere routine and habits, to feel that 
we are alive — with more of surprise and wakefulness 
in our existence ; to have less of the gelid, torpid, 
tortoise-like existence ; " to feel the years before us; ” 
to be consciously existing. 

Now, this desire lies at the bottom of many forms 
of life, which are apparently as diverse as possible* 
It constitutes the fascination of the gambler’s life. 
Money is not what he wants ; — were he possessed of 
thousands to-day, he would risk them all to-morrow;- — 
but it is that, being perpetually on the brink of enor- 
mous wealth and utter ruin, he is compelled to realize 
at every moment the possibility of the extremes of 
life. Every moment is one of feeling. This, too, con- 
stitutes the charm of all those forms of life in which 
the gambling feeling is predominant — where a sense 
of skill is blended with a mixture of chance. If you 
ask the statesman why it is that, possessed as he is of 
wealth, he quits his princely home for the dark metrop- 
olis, he would reply, "That he loves the excitement 
of a political existence.” It is this, too, which gives 
to the warriors and the traveller’s existence such pe- 
culiar reality ; and it is this, in a far lower form, which 
stimulates the pleasure of a fashionable life — which 
sends the votaries of the world in a constant round 
from the capital to the watering-place, and from the 
watering-place to the capital ; what they crave for is 
the power of feeling intensely. 
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Now, the proper and natural outlet for this feeling 
is the life of the Spirit. What is religion but fuller 
life? To live in the Spirit, what is it but to have 
keener feelings and mightier powers — to rise into a 
higher consciousness of life ? What is religion’s self 
but feeling? The highest form of religion is charity. 
Love is of God, and he that loveth is bom of God, 
and knoweth God. This is an intense feeling, — too 
intense to be excited, profound in its calmness, — yet 
it rises at times, in its higher flights, into that ecstatic 
life which glances in a moment intuitively through ages. 
These are the pentecostal hours of our existence, 
when the Spirit comes as a mighty rushing wind, in 
cloven tongues of fire, filling the soul with God. 


II. The dissimilarity, or contrast, in St. Paul’s idea. 

The one fulness begins from without, the other from 
within. The one proceeds from the flesh, and then 
influences the emotions. The other reverses this or- 
der. Stimulants, like wine, inflame the senses, and 
through them set the imaginations and feelings on 
fire ; and the law of our spiritual being is, that that 
which begins with the flesh sensualizes the Spirit, 
whereas that which commences in the region of the 
Spirit spiritualizes the senses, in which it subsequently 
stirs emotion. But the misfortune is that men mistake 
this law of their emotions; and the fatal error is, 
when, having found spiritual feelings existing in con- 
nection and associated with fleshly sensations, men 
expect by the mere irritation of the emotions of the 
frame to reproduce those high and glorious feelings. 
You might conceive the recipients of the Spirit on 
the day of Pentecost acting under this delusion ; it ia 
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conceivable that, having observed certain bodily phe- 
nomena, — for instance, incoherent utterances and 
thrilled sensibilities coexisting with those sublime spir- 
itualities, — they might have endeavored, by a repeti- 
tion of those incoherences, to obtain a fresh descent 
of the Spirit. In feet, this was exactly what was tried 
in after-ages of the Church. In those events of church 
history which are denominated revivals, in the camp 
of the Methodist and the Ranter, a direct attempt was 
made to arouse the emotions by exciting addresses and 
vehement language. Convulsions, shrieks, and violent 
emotions, were produced ; and the unfortunate victims 
of this mistaken attempt to produce the cause by the 
effect fancied themselves, and were pronounced by 
others, converted. Now, the misfortune is, that this 
delusion is the more easy from the fact that the results 
of the two kinds of causes resemble each other. You 
may galvanize the nerve of a corpse till the action of 
a limb startles the spectator with the appearance of 
life. It is not life; it is only a spasmodic, hideous mim- 
icry of life. Men, having seen that the spiritual is 
always associated with forms, endeavor by reproducing 
the forms to recall spirituality ; you do produce thereby 
a something that looks like spirituality, but it is a re- 
semblance only. The worst case of all occurs in the 
department of the affections. That which begins in 
flic heart ennobles the whole animal being; but that 
which begins in the inferior departments of our being 
is the mast entire degradation and sensualizing of 
the soul 

Now, it is from this point of thought that we learn 
to extend the apostle’s principle. Wine is but a 
specimen of a class of stimulants. All that begins 
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from without belongs to the same class. The stimulus 
may be afforded by almost any enjoyment of the senses. 
Drunkenness may come from anything wherein is 
excess ; from over-indulgence in society, in pleasure, 
m music, and in the delight of listening to oratory, — 
may, even from the excitement of sermons and religion?, 
meetings. The prophet tells us of those who sxn 
drunken, and not with wine. 

The other point of difference is one of effect. Ful- 
ness of the Spirit calms ; fulness produced by excite- 
ment satiates and exhausts. They who know the 
woi Id of fashion tell us that 4 the tone adopted there 
IS) either to be, or to affect to be, sated with enjoy- 
ment; to be proof against surprise, to have lost all 
keenness of enjoyment, and to have all keenness of 
.wonder gone. That which ought to be men’s shame 
becomes their boast — unsusceptibility of any fresh 
emotion. 

Whether this be real or affected, matters not; it is, 
in truth, the real result of the indulgence of the 
senses. 1 he law is this: the 16 crime of sense is 
avenged by sense which wears with time ; for it has 
been well remarked that the terrific punishment at- 
tached to the habitual indulgence of the senses is, that 
the incitements to enjoyment increase in proportion as 
the power of enjoyment fades. 

Experience at last forbids even the hope of enjoy- 
ment; the sin of the intoxicated soul is loathed, de- 
tested, abhorred ; yet it is done. The irritated sense, 
like an avenging fury, goads on with a restlessness of 
(Having, and compels a reiteration of the guilt, though 
it lias ceased to charm. 

To this danger our own age is peculiarly exposed. 


. . - : m-. 
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In the earlier and simpler ages, the need of keen feel- 
ing finds a natural and safe outlet in compulsory exer- 
turns. For instance, in the excitement of real warfare, 
and in the necessity of providing the sustenance of 
life, warlike habits and healthy labor stimulate, with 
out exhausting life. But in proportion as civilization 
advances, a large class of the community are exempted 
from the necessity of these, and thrown upon a life of 
leisure. Then it is that artificial life begins, and artifi- 
cial expedients become necessary to sharpen the feel- 
ings amongst the monotony of existence; every amuse- 
ment and all literature become more pungent in their 
character ; life is no longer a thing proceeding from 
powers within, but sustained by new impulses from 
without. 

There is one peculiar form of this danger to which, 
1 would specially direct your attention. There is 
one nation in Europe which, more than any other, has 
been subjected to these influences. In ages of revo- 
lution, nations live fast ; centuries of life are passed 
in fifty years of time. In such a state individuals be- 
come subjected more or less to the influences which 
are working around them. Scarcely an enjoyment or 
a book can be met with which does not bear the im- 
press of this intensity. Now, the particular danger 
to which I allude is French novels, French romances, 
and French plays. The overflowings of that cup of 
excitement have reached our shores. I do not say 
that these works contain anything coarse or gross — 
better if it were so: evil which comes in a form of 
grossness is not nearly so dangerous as that which 
comes veiled in. gracefulness and sentiment. Subjects 
Which are better not touched upon at all are discussed, 
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examined, and exhibited in all the most seductiv 
forms of imagery. You would be shocked at seeinj 
your son in a fit of intoxication ; yet, I say it solemnly 
better that your son should reel through the streets ii 
a fit of drunkenness, than that the delicacy of youa 
daughter’s mind should be injured, and her imagination 
inflamed with false fire. Twenty-four hours will termh 
nate the evil in the one case. Twenty-four hours 
will not exhaust the effects of the other ^ you must 
seek the consequences at the end of many, many years. 
I speak that which I do know; and if the earnest 
warning of one who has seen the dangers of which he 
speaks realized can reach the ho art of one Christian 
parent, he will put a ban on all such works, and not 
suffer his children’s hearts to be excited by a drunken- 
ness which is worse than that of wine. For the worst 
of it is, that the men of our time are not yet alive to 
this growing evil; they are elsewhere, — in their 
studies, counting-houses, professions,* — not knowing 
the food, or rather poison, on which their wives’ and 
daughters’ intellectual life is sustained. It is precisely 
those who are most unfitted to sustain the danger, 
whose feelings need restraint instead of spur, and 
whose imaginations are most inflammable, that are 
specially exposed to it 

On the other hand, spiritual life calms while it fills. 
True if is that there are pente costal moments when 
such life reaches the stage of ecstasy. But these 
were given to the Church to prepare her for suffering; 
to give her martyrs a glimpse of blessedness, which 
might sustain them afterwards in the terrible struggles 
of death. True it is that there are pente costal hours 
when the soul is surrounded by a kind of glory, and 
15 * 
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as if life were meant for rest ; but out of that very 
cloud there comes a voice telling of the Cross, and 
bidding us descend into the common world again, to 
simple duties and humble life. This very principle 
seems to be contained in the text. 

The apostle’s remedy for this artificial feeling is — 
« Speaking to one another in psalms and hymns, and 
spiritual songs . 77 

Strange remedy ! Occupation fit for children — too 
simple far for men : as astonishing as the remedy pre- 
scribed by the prophet to Naaman — to wash in simple 
water, and be clean ; yet therein lies a very important 
truth. , In ancient medical phraseology, herbs possessed 
of healing natures were called simples : in God’s labora- 
tory, all things that heal are simple — all natural enjoy- 
ments, all the deepest, are simple too. At night, man 
fills his banquet-hall with the glare of splendor which 
fevers as well as fires the heart ; and, at the very sain© 
hour, as if by intended contrast, the quiet stars of God 
steal forth, shedding, together with the deepest feeling, 
the profoundest sense of calm. One from whose knowl- 
edge of the sources of natural feeling there lies almost 
no appeal has said that to him 

44 The meanest Sower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 

This is exceedingly remarkable in the life of Christ. 
No contrast is more striking than that presented by the 
thought that that deep and beautiful life was spent in 
the midst of mad Jerusalem. Remember the Son of 
man standing quietly in the porches of Bethesda, when 
the streets all around were filled with the revelry of 
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innumerable multitudes, who had come to be present 
at the annual feast. Remember Him pausing to weep 
over his country’s (loomed metropolis, unexcited, while 
the giddy crowd around Him were shouting, 11 Hosanna 
to the Son of David!” Remember Him in Pilate’s 
judgment-hall, meek, self-possessed, standing in the 
serenity of Truth, while all around Him was agitation 
— hesitation in the breast of Pilate, hatred in the bosom 
of the Pharisees, consternation in the heart of the 
disciples. 

And this, in truth, is what we want : we want the 
vision of a calmer and simpler Beauty to tranquillize 
us in the midst of artificial tastes— we want the 
draught of u purer spring to cool the flame of our 
excited life. We want, in other words, the Spirit of 
the Life of Christ, simple, natural, with power to calm 
‘and soothe the feelings which it rouses ; the fulness 
of the Spirit which can never intoxicate ! 
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PURITY 


Titos i. 15. — “ Unto the pure all things are pure : but unto them that 
are defiled and unbelieving is nothing pure ; but even their mind and 
conscience is defiled.” 


For the evils of this world there are two classes of 
remedies: one is the world’s, the other is God’s; The- 
world proposes to remedy evil by adjusting the cir- 
cumstances of this life to man’s desires. The world 
says, Give us a perfect set of circumstances, and then 
we shall have a set of perfect men. This principle 
lies at the root of the system called Socialism. Social 
ism proceeds on the principle that all moral .and even 
physical evil arises from unjust laws. If the cause 
be remedied, the effect will be good. But Christian- 
ity throws aside all that, as merely chimerical. It 
proves that the fault is not in outward circumstances, 
but in ourselves. Like the wise physician, who, instead 
of busying himself with transcendental theories to 
improve the climate and the outward circumstances 
of man, endeavors to relieve and get rid of the tend- 
encies of disease which are from within, Christianity, 
leaving all outward circumstances to ameliorate them- 
selves, fastens its attention on the spirit which has t 
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deal with them. Christ has declared that the kingdom 
of heaven is from within. He said to the Pharisee, 
u Ye make clean the outside of the cup and platter, but 
within ye are full of extortion and excess.” 

The remedy for all this is a large and liberal 
charity, so overflowing that u unto the pure all things 
are pure.” To internal purity all external things 
become pure. 

The principle that St. Paul has here laid down is, that 
each man is the creator of his own world ; he walks in 
a universe of his own creation. 

As the free air is to one out of health the cause of 
cold and diseased lungs, so to the healthy man it is 
a source of great vigor. The rotten fruit is sweet to 
the worm, but nauseous to the palate of man. It is the 
same air and the same fruit acting differently upon 
different beings. To different men a different world : 
to one all pollution ; to another all purity. To the 
noble, all things are noble ; to the mean, all things are 
contemptible/ / ; tsMM 

The subject divides itself into, two parts. 

I. The apostle’s principle. 

II. The application of the principle. 

Here we have the same principle again : each man 
creates his own world. Take it in its simplest form. 
The eye creates the outward world it sees. We see 
not things as they are, but as God has made the eye to 
receive them. ’ , / 

In its strictest sense, the creation of a new man is 
the creation of a new universe. Conceive an eye s,o 
constructed that the planets and all within them 
should be minutely seen, and all that is near should 
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be dim and invisible, like things seen through a tele- 
scope, or as we see through a magnifying-glass the 
plumage of the ' butterfly, and the bloom upon the 
peach ; then it is manifestly clear that we have called 
into existence actually a new creation , and not new 
objects. The mind’s eye creates a world for itself. 

Again, the visible world presents a different aspect 
to each individual man. You will say that the same 
things you see are seen by all: that the forest, the 
valley, the flood, and the sea, are the same to all; and 
yet all these things so seen to different minds are a 
myriad of different universes. One man sees in that 
noble river an emblem of eternity ; he closes his lips, 
and feels that God is there. Another sees nothing 
in it but a very convenient road for transporting his 
spices, silks, and merchandise. To one this world 
appears useful ; to another, beautiful. Whence comes 
the difference ? From the soul within us. It can 
make of this world a vast chaos — ‘“a mighty maze 
without a plan ; ” or a mere machine — a collection of 
lifeless forces; or it can make it the Living Vesture of 
God. the tissue through which He can become visible 
to us. In the spirit in which we look on it, the world 
is an arena for mere self-advancement, ora place for 
noble deeds, in which self is forgotten, and God is all. 

Observe, this effect is traceable even in that pro- 
duced by our different and changeful moods. We 
make and unmake a world more than once in the space 
of a single day. In trifling moods all seems trivial. 
In serious moods all seems solemn. Is the song of 
the nightingale merry or plaintive? Is it the voice 
of joy, or the harbinger of gloom? Sometimes one, 
md sometimes the other, according to our different 
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moods. We hear the ocean furious or exulting. The 
thunder-claps are grand, or angry, according to the 
different states of our mind. Nay, the very church- 
bells chime sadly or merrily, as our associations 
determine. They speak the language of our passing 
moods. The young adventurer, revolving sanguine 
plans upon the milestone, hears -them speak to him 
as God did to Hagar in the wilderness, bidding him 
back to perseverance and greatness. The soul spreads 
its own hue over everything ; the shroud or wedding 
garment of nature is woven in the loom of our own 
feelings. This universe is the express image and 
direct counterpart of the souls that dwell in it. Be 
noble-minded, and all Nature replies — I am divine, 
the child of God ; be thou, too, His child, and noble. 
Be mean, and all Nature dwindles into a contemptible 
smallness. 

In the second place, there are two ways in which 
this principle is true. 

To the pure, all things and all persons are pure, 
because their purity makes all seem pure. 

There are some who go through life complaining 
of this world ; they say they have found nothing but 
treachery and deceit; the poor are ungrateful, and the 
rich are selfish. Yet we do not find such the best 
men. Experience tells us that each man most keenly 
and unerringly detects in others the vice with which 
he is most familiar himself. 

Persons seem to each man what he is himself. One 
who suspects hypocrisy in the world is realty trans-. 
parent ; the man constantly on the watch for cheating 
is generally dishonest ; he who suspects impurity is 
prurient. This is the principle to which Christ alludes 



when He says, “ Give alms of such things as ye 
have ; and behold all things are clean unto you” 

Have a large charity ! Large “ charity hopeth all 
things.” Look at that sublime apostle who saw the 
churches of Ephesus and Thessalonica pure, because 
he saw them in his own large love, and painted them, 
not as they were, but as his heart filled up the picture; 
he viewed them in the light of his own nobleness, as 
representations of liis own purity. ® 

Once more, to the pure all things are pure, as well 
as all persons. That which is natural lies not in 
things, but in the minds of men. There is a difierence 
between prudery and modesty. Prudery detects wrong 
where no wrong is ; the wrong lies in the thoughts, 
and not in the objects. There is something of over- 
sensitiveness and over-delicacy which shows not inno- 
cence, but an inflammable imagination. And men of 
the world cannot understand that those subjects and 
thoughts which to them are full of torture can be 
harmless, suggesting nothing evil to the pure in heart. 

Here, however, beware ! No sentence of Scripture 
is more frequently on the lips of persons who permit 
themselves much license than the text, “ To the pure, 
all things are pure.” Yes, all things natural, but not 
artificial — scenes which pamper the tastes, which 
excite the senses. Innocence feels healthily. To it 
all nature is pure. But just as the dove trembles at 
the approach of the hawk, and the young calf shudders 
at the lion never seen before, so innocence shrinks 
instinctively from what is wrong by the same divine 
instinct. If that which is wrong seems pure, then the 
heart is not pure, but vitiated. To the right-minded 
all that is right in the course of this world seems pure. 
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Abraham, looking forward to the destruction of Sodom 
and Gomorrah, entreated that it might be averted, 
and afterwards acquiesced ! To the disordered mind 
a all things are out of course.” This is the spirit 
which pervades the whole of the Ecclesiastes. There 
•were two things which were perpetually suggesting 
themselves to the mind of Solomon — the intoleiable 
sameness of this world, and the constant desire for 
change. And yet that same world, spread before the 
serene eye of God, was pronounced to he all “ very 
good.” . ■ 

This disordered universe is the picture of your own 
mind. We make a wilderness by encouraging artificial 
wants, by creating sensitive and selfish feelings ; then 
we project everything stamped with the impress of our 
own feelings, and we gather the whole of creation 
into our own pained being — u the whole creation 
groaneth and travaileth in pain together until now.” 
The world you complain of as impure and wrong 
is not God’s world, but your world; the blight, the 
dulness, the blank, are all your own. The light which 
is in you has become darkness, and therefore the light 
itself is dark. 

Again, to the pure all things not only seem pure, 
but are really so, because they are made such. 

1. As regards persons. 

It is a marvellous thing to see how a pure and 
innocent heart purifies all that it approaches. The 
most ferocious natures are soothed and tamed by 
innocence. And so, with human beings, there is a 
delicacy so pure, that vicious men in its presence 
become almost pure; all of purity which is in them 
is brought out ; like attaches itself to like. The pure 
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heart becomes a centre of attraction, round which 
similar atoms gather, and from which dissimilar ones 
are repelled. A corrupt heart elicits in an hour all 
that is bad in us ; a spiritual one brings out and draws 
to itself all that is best and purest. Such was Christ, 
lie stood in the world, the Light of the world, to 
which all sparks of light gradually gathered. He 
stood in the presence of impurity, and men became 
pure. Note this in the history of Zaccheus. In 
answer to the invitation of the Son of man, he says, 
“ Behold, Lord, the half of my goods I give to the 
poor; and if I have done wrong to any man, I restore 
him four-fold.” So also the Scribe, “ Well, Master, 
thou hast well said, there is one God, and there is 
none othei than He.” Po the pure Saviour all was 
pure. “ He was lifted up on high, and drew all men 
unto Him.” 

Lastly, all situations are pure to the pure. Accord- 
ing to the world, some professions are reckoned hon- 
orable, and some dishonorable. Men judge according 
to a standard merely conventional, and not by that of 
moral rectitude. Yet it was, in truth, the men who 
were in these situations which made them such. In 
the days of the Redeemer, the publican’s occupation 
was a degraded one, merely because low, base men 
filled that place. But since He was born into the 

world a poor, laboring man, poverty is noble and dig- 
nified, and toil is honorable. To the man who feels 
tiat the king’s daughter is all glorious within,” no 
outward situation can seem inglorious or impure. 

There. are three words which express almost the 
same tiring, but whose meaning is entirely different 
ihese are, the gibbet, the scaffold, and the cross. So 
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far as we know, none die on the gibbet but men of 
dishonorable and base life. The scaffold suggests to 
our minds the noble deaths of our greatest martyrs. 
The cross was once a gibbet, but it is now the highest 
name we have, because He hung on it. Christ has 
purified and ennobled the cross. This principle runs 
through life. It is not the situation which makes the 
man, but the man who makes the situation. The 
slave may be a freeman. The monarch may be a 
slave. Situations are noble or ignoble, as we make 
them. 

From all this subject we learn to understand two 
things. 

Hence we understand the Fall. When man fell, the 
world fell with him. Ail creation received a shock. 
Thorns, briars, and thistles, sprang up. They were 
there before, but to* the now restless and impatient 
hands of men they became obstacles and weeds. 
Death, which must ever have existed as a form of 
dissolution, — a passing from one state to another, — 
became a curse ; the sting of death was sin — un- 
changed in itself, it changed in man. A dark, heavy 
cloud rested on it — -the shadow of his own guilty 
heart. " ■ 

Hence, too, we understand the Millennium. The Bible 
says that these things are not to be forever. There 
are glorious things to come. Just as, in my former 
illustration, the alteration of the eye called new * 
worlds into being, so now nothing more is needed 
than to re-create the soul, the mirror on which all 
things are reflected. Then is realized the prophecy of 
Isaiah, u Behold, I create all things new,” “ new heav- 
ens and a new earth.” 
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The conclusion of this verse proves to us why all 
these new creations were called into being — “wherein 
dwelleth righteousness.” To be righteous makes all 
things new. We do not want a new world, — we want 
new hearts. Let the Spirit of God purify society, and 
to the pure all things will be pure. The earth will 
put off the look of weariness and gloom which it has 
worn so long, and then the glorious language of the 
prophets will be fulfilled — “ The forests wifi break 
out with singing, and the des'ert will blossom as the 
rose.” 
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UNITY AND PEACE 

Colossiaks ill. 15. — “ And let the peace of God rule in your hearts, to 
the which also ye are called in one body; and be ye thankful.” 

There is something in these words that might sur- 
prise us. It might surprise us to find that peace is 
urged on us as a duty. There can be no duty except 
where there is a matter of obedience ; and it might 
seem to us that peace is a something over which we 
Have no power. It is a privilege to have peace, but it 
would appear as if there were no power of control 
within the mind of a man able to insure that peace for 
itself u Yet,” says the apostle, “let the peace of God 
rule in your hearts.” It would seem to us as if peace 
were as far beyond our own control as happiness. 
Unquestionably, we are not masters on our own 
responsibility of our own happiness. Happiness is 
the gratification of every innocent desire; but it is 
not given to us to insure the gratification of every 
desire ; therefore, happiness is not a duty, and it is 
nowhere written in the Scripture, “ You must be 
happy.” But we find it written by the Apostle Paul, 
" Be ye thankful /' 1 implying, therefore, that peace is a 
16 * * (1861 
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duty. The apostle says, u Let the peace of God rule 
in your hearts ; ” from which we infer that peace is 
attainable, and within the reach of our own wills; that 
if there be not repose there is blame ; if there be not 
peaqe, but discord in the heart, there is something 
wrong. This is the more surprising when we remem- 
ber the circumstances under which these words were 
written. They were written from Rome, where the 
apostle lay in prison, daily and hourly expecting a vio- 
lent death. They were written in days of persecution, 
when false doctrines were rife, and religious animosi- 
ties fierce; they were written in an epistle abounding 
with the most earnest and eager controversy, whereby 
it is therefore implied that, according to the concep- 
tion of the Apostle Paul, it is possible for a Christian 
to live at the very point of death, and in the very 
midst of danger; that it is possible for him to be 
breathing the atmosphere of religious controversy ; if 
ip possible for him to be surrounded by bitterness, and 
even take up the pen of controversy himself; and yet 
his soul shall not lose its own deep peace, nor the 
power of the infinite repos© and rest of God. Joined 
with the apostle’s command to be at peace, we find 
another doctrine, — the doctrine of the unity of the 
Church of Christ* u To the which ye are called in one 
body,” in order that ye may be at peace; in other 
Words, the unity of the Church of Christ is the basis 
on which, and on which alone, can be built the possi- 
bility of the inward peace of individuals. 

And thus, my Christian brethren, our subject divides 
itself into these two simple branches : 

I. The unity of the Church of Christ. 

; v/P* The inward peace of the members of that Church. 
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L .The first subject; then, which we have to consider, 
is the unity of the Church of Christ. 

And the first thing we have to do is both clearly to 
define and understand the meaning of that word 
u unity.' ” I distinguish the unity of comprehensive- 
ness from the unity of mere singularity. The word 
one, as oneness; is an ambiguous word. There is a 
oneness belonging to the army as well as to every 
soldier in the army. The army is one, and that is the 
oneness of unity ; the soldier is one, but that is the 
oneness of the unit. There is a difference between 
the oneness of a body and the oneness of a member 
of that body. The body is many, and a unity of man- 
ifold comprehensiveness. An arm or a member of a 
body is one, but that is the unity of singularity. 
Without unity, my Christian brethren, peace must be 
impossible. There can be no peace in the one single 
soldier of an army. You do not speak of the har- 
mony of one member of a body. There is peace in 
an army, or in a kingdom joined with other kingdoms ; 
there is harmony in a member united with other mem- 
bers. There is no peace in a unit; there is no possi- 
bility of the harmony of that which is but one in 
itself. In order to have peace you must have a higher 
unity, and therein consists the unity of God’s own 
being. The unity of God is the basis of the peace of 
God, — meaning by the unity of God the comprehen- 
sive manifoldness of God, and not merely the singu- 
larity in the number of God’s being. When the 
Unitarian speaks of God as one, he means simply 
singularity of number. We mean that He is of mani- 
fold comprehensiveness — that there is unity between 
His various powers. Amongst the personalities or 
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powers of His Being there is no discord, but perfect 
harmony, entire union ; and that, brethren, is repose, 
the blessedness of infinite rest, that belongs to the 
unity of God — “ I and, my Father are one.” 

The second thing which we observe respecting this 
unity is that it subsists between things not similar or 
alike, but things dissimilar or unlike. There is no 
unity in the separate atoms of a sand-pit ; they are 
things similar; there is an aggregate or collection of 
them. Even if they be hardened in a mass, they are 
not one ; they do not form a unity — they are simply a 
mass. There is no unity in a flock of sheep ; it is 
simply a repetition of a number of things similar to 
each other. If you strike off from a thousand five 
hundred, or if you strike off nine hundred, there is 
nothing lost of unity, because there never was unity. - 
A flock of one thousand or a flock of five is just as 
much a flock as any other number. 

On the other hand, let us turn to the unity of peace 
which the apostle speaks of, and we find it is some* 
thing different ; it is made up of dissimilar members, 
without which dissimilarity there could be no unity. 
Each is imperfect in itself, each supplying what it has 
in itself to the deficiencies and wants of the other 
members. So, if you strike off from this body any 
one member, — if you cut off an arm, or tear out an 
eye, — instantly the unity is destroyed ; you have no 
longer an entire and perfect body ; there is nothing 
but a remnant of the whole, — a part, a portion ; no 
unity whatever. And this will help us to understand 
the unity of the Church of Christ, If the ages and 
the centuries of the Church of Christ, if the different 
Churches whereof it was composed, if the different 
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members of each Church, were similar, — one in this, 
that they all held the same views, all spoke the same 
words, all viewed truth from the same side, — they would 
have no unity ; but would simply he an aggregate of 
atoms, the sand-pit over again — units, multiplied it 
may he to infinity, but you would have no real unity, 
and therefore no peace. No unity ; for wherein con*, 
sists the unity of the Church of Christ? The unity 
of ages, brethren, consists it in this — that every age 
is merely the repetition of another age, and that which 
is held in one is held in another? Precisely in the 
same way, that is not the unity of the ages of the 
Christian Church. 7- 

Every century and every age has held a different 
truth-put forth different fragments of the truth. In 
early ages, for example, by martyrdom was proclaimed 
the eternal sanctity of truth, rather than give up 

which a man roust lose Iris life I11 our own 

age it is quite plain those are not the themes which 
engage us, or tire truths which we put in force now. 
This age, by its revolutions, its socialisms, proclaims 
another truth- — the brotherhood of the Church of 
Christ; so that the unity of ages subsists on the same 
principle as that of the unity of the human body: that 
as every separate ray — the violet, the blue, and the 
orange — make up the white ray, so these manifold 
fragments of truth blended together make up the one 
entire and perfect white ray of Truth. And with 
regard to individuals, taking the case of the Reforma- 
tion, it was given to one Church to proclaim that sal- 
vation is a thing received, and not local; to another, 
to proclaim justification by faith ; to another, the sov- 
ereignty of God ; to another, the supremacy of the 
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Scriptures; to another, the right of private judgment, 
the duty of the individual conscience. Unite these 
all, and then you have the Reformation one — one in 
spite of manifoldness ; those very varieties by which 
they have approached this proving them to be one. 
Disjoint them, and then you have some miserable sect 

— Calvinism, or Unitarianism ; the unity has dispersed. 
And so, again, with the unity of the Churches, 
Whereby would be produced unity? Would we 
force on other Churches our Anglicanism? Would we 
have our thirty-nine articles, our creeds, our prayers, 
our rules and regulations, accepted by every Church 
throughout the world? If that were unity, then in 
consistency you are bound to demand that in God’s 
world there shall be but one color instead of the mani- 
fold harmony and accordance of which this universe 
is full; that there should be but one chanted note 
which we conceive most beautiful. This is not the 
Unity of the Church of God. The various Churches 
advance different doctrines and truths. The Church 
of Germany something different from those of the 
Church of England. The Church of Rome, even in 
its idolatry, proclaims truths which we would be glad 
to seize. By the worship of the Virgin, the purity of 
women ; by the rigor of ecclesiastical ordinances, the 
sanctity and permanence of eternal order; by the 
very priesthood itself, the necessity of the guidance 
of man by man. Nay, even the dissenting bodies 
themselves — mere atoms of aggregates as they are 

— stand forward and proclaim at least this truth) the 
separateness of the individual conscience, the right of 
independence. 

. Peace subsists not between things exactly alike. 
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We do not speak of peace in a single country. We 
»ay peace subsists between different countries where 
war might be. There can be no peace between two 
men who agree in everything; peace subsists between 
those who differ. There is no peace between Baptist 
and Baptist ; so far as they are Baptists, there is per- 
fect accordance and agreement. There may be peace 
between you and the Romanist, the Jew, or the Dis- 
senter, because there are angles of sharpness which 
might come into collision if they were not subdued 
and softened by the power of love. It was given to 
the Apostle Paul to discern that this was the ground 
of unity. In the Church of Christ he saw men with 
different views, and he said, so far from that variety 
destroying unity, it was the only ground of unity. 

. There are many doctrines, all of them different ; but 

let those varieties be blended together, — in othet j 
words, let there be the peace of love, — and then you 
will have unity. 

Once more, this unity, whereof the apostle speaks, 
consists in submission to one single influence or spirit. 
Wherein consists the unity of the body ? Consists it 
not in this, - — that there is one life uniting, making all 
the separate members one ? Take away the life, and 
the members fall to pieces; they are no longer one ; 
decomposition begins, and every element separates, 
no longer having any principle of cohesion or union 
with the rest There is not one of us who, at some 
time or other, lias not been struck with the- power 
there is in a single living influence. Have we never, 

■ for instance, felt the power wherewith the orator 
unites and holds together a thousand men as if they 
were but one : with flashing eyes and throbbing hearts. 
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all attentive to his words, and by the difference of 
their attitudes, by the variety of the expressions of 
their countenances, testifying to the unity of that sin- 
gle living feeling with which he had inspired them? 
Whether it be indignation, whether it be compassion, 
or whether it be enthusiasm, that one living influence 
made the thousand for the time one. Have we not 
heard how, even in this century in which we live, the 
~~ various and conflicting feelings of the people of this 
country were concentrated into one, when the threat 
of foreign invasion had fused down and broken the 
edges of conflict and variance, and from shore to shore 
was heard one cry of terrible defiance, and the differ- 
ent classes and orders of this manifold and mighty 
England were as one ? Have we not heard how the 
mighty winds hold together, as if one, the various 
atoms of the desert, so that they rush like a living 
thing across the wilderness? And this, brethren, is 
the unity of the Church of Christ, the subjection to the 
one uniting Spirit of its God. 

It will be said, in reply to this, u Why, this is mere 
enthusiasm. It may be very beautiful in theory, but 
it is impossible in practice. It is mere enthusiasm to 
believe that while all these varieties of conflicting 
opinion remain, we can have unity; it is mere enthusi- 
asm to think that so long as men 7 s minds reckon on a 
thing like unity, there can be a thing like oneness . 75 
And our reply is, Give us the Spirit of God, and we 
shall be one. You cannot produce a unity by all the 
rigor of your ecclesiastical discipline. You cannot 
produce a unity by consenting in some form of express 
L sion such as this, “Let us agree to differ . 77 You can- 
not produce a unity by Parliamentary regulations oi 
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enactments, bidding back the waves of what is called 
aggression- Give ns the living Spirit of God, and we 
shall be one. Once on this earth was exhibited, as it 
were, a specimen of perfect anticipation of such an 
unity, when the** rushing mighty wind ” of Pentecost 
came down in the tongues of fire and sat on every 
man; when the Parthians, and Modes, and Elamites, 
and the dwellers in Mesopotamia, the ' “ Cretes and 
Arabians,” the Jew and the Gentile, each speaking 
one language, yet blended and fused into one unity by 
enthusiastic love, heard one another speak, as it were, 
in one language, the manifold works of God; when the 
spirit of giving was substituted for the spirit of mere 
rivalry and competition, and no man said the things he 
had were his own, but all shared in common. Let 
that spirit come again, as come it will, and come it 
‘must; and then, beneath the influences of a mightier 
love, we shall have a nobler and a more real unity, 

II. We pass on now, in the second place, to consider 
the individual peace resulting from this unity. As we 
have endeavored to explain what is meant by unity, 
so now let us endeavor to understand what is meant 
by peace. Peace, then, is the opposite of passion, and 
of labor, toil, and effort. Peace is that state in which 
there are no desires madly demanding an impossible 
gratification; that state in which there is no misery, 
no remorse, no sting. And there are but three things 
which can break that peace. The first is discord be* 
tween the mind of man and the lot which lie is called 
on to inherit; the second is discord between the affec- 
tions and powers of the soul ; and the third is doubt 
of the rectitude, am! justice, and love, wherewith this 
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world is ordered. But where these things exist not, — 
where a man is contented with his lot, where the flesh 
subdued to the spirit, and where he believes and 


feels with all his heart that all is right* — there is peace, 
and to this, says the apostle, “ye are called;” and that 
is the grand, peculiar call of Christianity, — the call, 
“ Come unto Me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest.” This was the dying bequest 
of Christ: “Peace I leave with you, My peace I give 
unto you: not as the world giveth give I unto you:” 
and therein lies one of the greatest truths of the blessed 
and eternal character of Christianity, and it applies to 
and' satisfies the very deepest want and craving of our 
nature. The deepest want of man is not a desire for 
happiness, but a craving for peace ; not a wish for the 
gratification of every desire, but a craving for the 
repose of acquiescence in the will of God ; and it is 
this which Christianity promises. Christianity does 
not promise happiness, but it does promise peace. “In 
the world ye shall have tribulation,” saith our Master; 
“ but be of good cheer; I have overcome the world.” 
Now, let us look more closely into this peace. 

The first thing we see respecting it is, that it is 
called God’s peace. God is rest : the infinite nature 
of God is infinite repose. The “ 1 am ” of God is 
contrasted with the I am become of all other things. 
Everything else is in a state of becoming ; God is in a 
state of being. The acorn has become the plant, and 
the plant has become the oak. The child has become 
the man, and the man has become good, or wise, or 
whatever else it may be. God ever is ; and I pray 
you once more to observe that this peace of God, 
tills eternal rest in the Almighty Being, arises out of 
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His unity. Not because He is an unit, but because 
He ls an unity. There is no discord between the 
powers and attributes of the mind of God ; there is 
uo discord between His justice and His love; there 
W “° d “ eord de manding some miserable expedient to 
um e them together, such as some theologians imag- 
n , ] wh en they described the sacrifice and atonement 

:: r ,, ?r er h ? a f m f * is the clever expedient 
whereby God reconciles His justice with His love. 

belnfiS'l G t T are 0ne> Infinit ° J' ustice must 
U infinite love. Justice is but another sign of love. 

The infinite rest of the « lam ” of God arises out of 
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peace of mental torpor and inaction, the peace of apa- 
thy, or the peace of the soul dead in trespasses and 
sins, we may whisper to ourselves, “ Peace, peace,” ' 
but there will be no peace ; there is not the peace of 
unity nor the peace of God, for the peace of God is the 
living peace of love. 

The next thing we observe respecting this peace 
is, that it is the manifestation of power, — it is the 
peace which comes from an inward po wer : “ Let the 
peace of God,” says the apostle, “rule within your 
hearts.” For it is a power — the manifestation of 
strength. There is no peace except there is the possi- 
bility of the opposite of peace, although now restrained 
and controlled. You do not speak of the peace of a 
grain of sand, because it cannot be otherwise than 
merely insignificant, and at rest. You do not speak 
of the peace of a mere pond ; you speak of the peace 
of the sea, because there is the opposite of peace im- 
plied, there is power and strength. And this, brethren, 
is the real character of the peace in the mind and soul 
ol man. 0 ! we make a great mistake when we say 
t leie is strength in passion, in the exhibition of emo- 
tion. Passion, and emotion, and all those outward 
manifestations, prove, not strength, but weakness. If 
t le passions of a man are strong, it proves the man 
himself is weak, if he cannot restrain or control his 
passions. The real strength and majesty of the soul 
ot man is calmness, the manifestation of strength: “the 
peace of God” ruling; the word of Christ saying to 

calm””" 11111 St0imS ’ “ PeaCe! ” and there is “ a 

Lastly, the peace of which the apostle speaks is the 
j, peace that is received — the peace of reception. You 
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will observe, throughout this passage, the apostle speaks 
of a something received, and not done; “Let the 
peace of God rule in your hearts.” It is throughout 
receptive, but by no means inactive. And, accord- 
ing to this, there are are two kinds of peace; the 
peace of obedience — “ Let the peace of- God rule” 
you; and there is the peace of gratefulness — “Bo 
ye thankful.” Very great, brethren, is the peace of 
obedience. "When a man has his lot fixed, and his mind 
made up, and his destiny before him, and he quietly 
acquiesces in that, his spirit is at rest. Great and 
deep is the peace of the soldier to whom has been 
assigned even an untenable position, with the com- 
mand, “ Keep that, or die,” and he obediently remains 
to die. 

. Great was the peace of Elisha, — very, very calm 
are those words by which he expressed his acquies- 
cence in the Divine will. “ Knowest thou,” said the 
troubled, excited, and restless men around him, — 
“ knowest thou that the Lord will take away thy 
master from thy head to-day ? ” He answered, “ Yea, 
I know it ; hold ye your peace.” Then there is the 
other peace, it is the peace of gratefulness : “ Be ye 
thankful.” It is that peace which the Israelites had 
■when these words were spoken to them, on the shores 
of the Bed Sea, while the bodies of their enemies 
floated past them, destroyed, but not by them : “ Stand 
still, and see the salvation of the Lord.” 

And here, brethren, is another mistake of ours ; we 
look on salvation as a thing to be done, and not 
received. In God’s salvation we can do but little, 
but there is a great deal to be received. We are 
here, not merely to act, but to be acted upon. “ Let 
17* ■ v \ : -.y ‘ ■ 
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the peace of God rule in your hearts.” There is a 
peace that will enter there, if you do not thwart it ; 
there is a Spirit that will take possession of your soul, 
piovided that you do not quench it. In this world we 
are recipients, not creators. In obedience and in 
gratefulness, and the infinite peace of God in the soul 
of man, is alone deep rest and repose. 





[Preaclied January 4, 1852.] 
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Maithew v. 48. 


Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father which hi 
in heaven is perfect. 9 ’ 


There are two erroneous views held respecting the 
character of the Sermon on the Mount. The first may 
J)e called an error of worldly-minded men, the other an 
error of mistaken religionists. Worldly-minded men 
— men, that is, in whom the devotional feeling is but 
feeble — are accustomed to look upon morality as the 
whole of religion ; and they suppose that the Sermon 
on the Mount was designed only to explain and enforce 
correct principles of morality. It tells of human 
duties and human proprieties; and an attention to these, 
they maintain, is the only religion which is required 
by it. Strange, my Christian brethren, that men 
whose lives are least remarkable for superhuman ex- 
cellence should be the very men to refer most fre- 
quently to those sublime comments on Christian 
principle, and should so confidently conclude from 
thence that themselves are right, and all others are 
wrong. Yet so it is. 

The other is an error of mistaken religionists. 

They sometimes regard the Sermon on the Mount 

• (199) 
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as if it were a collection of moral precepts, and con 
sequently, strictly speaking, not Christianity at all, 
To them it seems as if the chief value, the chief inten- 
tion of the discourse, was to show the breadth and 
spirituality of the requirements of the law of Moses , 
—its chief religious significance, to show the uttei 
impossibility of fulfilling the law, and thus to lead to 
the necessary inference that justification must be by 
taith alone. And so they would not scruple to assert 
that in the highest sense of that term, it is not Chris- 
. Vanity at all, but only 
spiritual Judaism; 
developed principle 
in the writin 
further, 
startling to 

pressly to preach the Gospel should, i 
orate of all His discourses, omit to do 
something more than startling — it is a 
mg — to suppose that the letters of tho 
lrist should contain a more perfect 
m>er and fuller Christianity, than is 
Christ's own words. 


preparatory to it 
; and that the highei 
es of Christianity are 
of the apostles. Before 
•, we would remark here that it seen 
~ * sa J that He who came to tl 
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Redeemer. It is not, you will observe, a pure and 
spiritualized Judaism; it is contrasted with Judaism 
again and again by Him who spoke it. Quoting the 
words of Moses, he affirmed, “ So was it spoken by 
them of old time, but I say unto you — ” For example, 
“Thou shalt not forswear thyself, but shalt perform 
unto the Lord thine oaths.” That is Judaism. “ But 
I say unto you, Swear not at all, but let your yea be 
yea, and your nay nay.” That is Christianity. And 
that which is the essential peculiarity of this Chris- 
tianity lies in these two things. First of all, that the 
morality which it teaches is disinterested goodness — • 
goodness not for the sake of the blessing that follows 
it, but for its own sake, and because it is right. “Love 
your enemies,” is the Gospel precept. Why? — Be- 
cause, if von love them, you shall be blessed; and if 
you do not, cursed? No; but “Love your enemies, 
bless them that curse you, do good to them that hate 
you, and pray for them which despitefully use you and 
persecute you, that ye may be the children of ” — that 
is, may be like — “ your Father which is in heaven.” 
The second essential peculiarity of Christianity — and 
this, too, is an essential peculiarity of this Sermon — 
is that it teaches and enforces the law of self-sacrifice. 
“ If thy right eye offend thee, pluck it out ; if thy right 
hand offend thee, cut it off.” This, brethren, is the 
law of seif sacrifice — • the very law and spirit of the 
blessed cross of Christ. . . . ..yy;.v 

How deeply and essentially Christian, then, this 
Sermon on the Mount is, we shall understand, if we 
are enabled in any measure to reach the meaning and 
spirit of the single passage which I have taken as my 
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text. It tells two things-^ the Christian aim and the 
Christian motive. 

I* Christian aim — perfection. 

*?' Tlie p liristlan motive — because it is right and 
Godlike to be perfect. 


1. We will, in the first plac 
The Christian aim is this — 
therefore perfect.” Now, dis 
from mere worldly morality, 
a creed that is here i 
state. It is not demanded of 
of duties, but to yield obedience to 
law. But let us endeavor to ex 
What is the meaning of this c;;p. 
feet”? Why is it that in this di 
feeing commanded to perform r 
commanded to think of b 
that inflame our pride, and 
glory? Now, the nature 
perfection, what it is and h 

contained in one single c 

as 7 0llv Father which is in hea\ 
relationship between hither and 
guinity, likeness, 

God made the i 
not the Father of the cater 
When, therefore, God 
thing more is implied in this th. 
man. And so, when the Son of 
the fact that we are the child 
truest sense a revelation. 


1 Pmy you, 
nformity to 
required, but aspiration after a 
“* us to perform a number 
-o a certain spiritual 
plain this more fully, 
expression, “ Be ye per- 
■ discourse, instead of 
■eligious duties, we are 
:ieni S lik ® God? Will not 
increase our natural vain- 
and possibility of human 
ow it is possible, are both 
expression in the text : “ Even 
saven is perfect.” The 
. . son implies consan- 

similarity of character and nature, 
msect, the stone, the lily ; but God is 
•pillar, the lily, or the stone, 
is said to be our Father, some- 
an that God created 
man came proclaiming 
ren of God, it was in the 
He told us that the nature 
nature of man ; that love in God 
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is not a mere figure of speech, hut means the same 
thing as love in us ; and that divine anger is the same 
thing as human anger divested of its emotions and im- 
perfections. Therefore, when we are commanded to 
be like God, it implies that God has that nature of 
which we have already the germs. And this has been 
taught by the incarnation of the Redeemer. Things 
absolutely dissimilar in their nature cannot mingle. 
Water cannot coalesce with fire-water cannot mix 
with oil. If, then, humanity and divinity were united 
in the person of the Redeemer, it follows that there 
must be something kindred between the two, or else 
the incarnation had been impossible; so that the in- 
carnation is the realization of man’s perfection. 

But let us examine more deeply this assertion, that 
our nature is kindred with that of God; for if man 
has not a nature kindred to God’s, then a demand such 
as that, u Be ye the children of— that is, like — God,” is 
but a mockery of man. We say, then, in the first 
place, that in the truest sense of the word man can be 
a creator. The beaver makes its hole, the bee makes 
its cell; man alone lias the power of creating. The 
mason makes , the architect creates ; In the same sense 
that we say God created the universe, we say that 
man is also a creator. The creation of the universe 
was the Eternal Thought taking reality. And thought 
taking expression is also a creation. Whenever, there- 
fore, there is a living thought shaping itself in wood 
or in stone, there is there a creation. And therefore 
it is that the simplest effort of what we call genius is 
prized infinitely more than the most elaborate perform- 
ances which are done by mere workmanship, and for 
this reason: that the one is produced by an effort of 
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power which we share with the beaver and the bee 

hat of making, and the other by a faculty and poiver 
winch man alone shares with God, 

it wii?hrr v i er, f ouwin ° bserve ano ^ difficulty. 

It mil be said, at once, There is somethin* in this 
companson of man with God which looks Ike hit 
phemy because one is finite and the other infinite — 
man is bounded, God boundless ; and to speak of re 
semblance and kindred between these two, is to speak 

..n Xd r e r dkW , rea ,t 

y which we have been speaking. Unless there h« 
something in man’s nature which trulv ^ 

partakes of the Bivine rntnre, tl.ere Sd be n^' 7 ' 
not.™, and the demand for perfeeZ W0 ,M b“’ 

mockery and an impossibility. a 

Let us, then, endeavor to find out the evidences of 
this infinitude in the nature of man K„ t 7 f 
Snd it in this -that the desires of man a 1 ’ ^ 

f boundl ess and unattainable. Thus speaksT* 5 * 

ho whole ri , • m “ if 1,0 *»*> 
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the folly of the question. He who asked his son why 
he did not at once take the rest which it was his ulti- 
mate purpose to enjoy, knew not the immensity and 
nobility of the human soul. He could not then take 
his rest and be happy. As long as one realm remained 
unconquered, so long rest was impossible; he would: 
# weep for fresh worlds to conquer. And thus, that 
which was spoken by our Lord of one earthly gratifi- 
cation is true of all — “ Whosoever drinketh of this 
water shall thirst again.” The boundless, endless, in- 
finite void in the soul of man can ‘be satisfied with 
nothing but God. Satisfaction lies not in having , but 
in being. There is no satisfaction even in doing . 
Man cannot be satisfied with his own performances. 
When the righteous young ruler came to Christ, and 
declared that, in reference to the life gone by, he had 
kept all the commandments and fulfilled all the duties 
required by the Law, still came the question, “ What 
lack I yet?” The Scribes and Pharisees were the 
strictest observers of the ceremonies of the Jewish 
religion; “touching the righteousness which is by the 
Law ” they were blameless ; but yet they wanted' some- 
thing more than that, and they were found on the 
brink of Jordan imploring the baptism of John, seek- 
ing after a new and higher state than they had yet 
attained to, — a significant proof that man cannot be 
satisfied with his own works. And again, there is not 
one of us who has ever been satisfied with his own 
performances. There is no man, whose doings are 
worth anything, who has not felt that he has not yet 
done that which he feels himself able to do. While 
he was doing it, he was kept up by the spirit of hope ; 
but when done, the thing seemed to him worthless. 

18 
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And therefore it is that the author cannot read his 
own book again, nor the sculptor look with pleasure 
upon his finished work. With respect to one of the 
greatest of all modern sculptors, we are told that he 
longed for the termination of his earthly career, for 
this reason — that he had been satisfied with his own 
performance ; satisfied for the first time in his life. And* 
this expression of his satisfaction was but equivalent to 
saying that he had reached the goal, beyond which there 
could be no progress. This impossibility of being 
satisfied with his own performances is one of the 
strongest proofs of our immortality — a proof of that 
perfection towards which we shall forever tend, but 
■which we can never attain. 

A second trace of this infinitude in man’s nature we 
find in the infinite capacities of the soul. This is true, 
intellectually and morally. With reference to our in- 
tellectual capacities, it would perhaps be more strictly 
correct to say that they are indefinite, rather than 
infinite; that is, we can affix to them no limit. For 
there is no man, however low his intellectual powers 
may be, who has not, at one time or another, felt a 
rush of thought, a glow of inspiration, which seemed 
to make all things possible, as if it were merely the 
effect of some imperfect organization which stood in 
the way of his doing whatever he desired to do. 
With respect to our moral and spiritual capacities, we 
remark that they are not only indefinite, but absolutely 
infinite. Let that man answer who has ever truly and 
heartily loved another. That man knows what it is to 
partake of the infinitude of God. Literally, in the em- 
phatic language of the Apostle John, he has felt his 
immortality — “ God in him, and he in God.” For 
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that moment Infinitude was to him, not a name, but a 
reality. He entered into the infinite of time and 
space, which is not measured by days, or months, or 
years, but it is alike boundless and eternal. 

Again, we perceive a third trace of this infinitude 
in man, in the power which he possesses of giving up 
self. In this, perhaps, more than, in anything else, 
man may claim kindred with God. Nor is this power 
confined to the best of mankind, but is possessed, to 
some extent, at least, by all. There is no man, how 
low soever he may be, who has not one or two causes 
or secrets which no earthly consideration would in- 
duce him to betray. There is no man who does not 
feel, towards one or two at least, in this world, a devo- 
tion which all the bribes of the universe would not be 
able to shake. We have heard the story of that de- 
graded criminal who, when sentence of death was 
passed upon him, turned to his accomplice in guilt, in 
whose favor a verdict of acquittal was brought in, 
and, in glorious sell-forgetfulness, exclaimed, u Thank 
God, you are saved ! ” The savage and barbarous 
Indian, whose life has been one unbroken series of 
cruelly and crime, will submit to a slow, lingering, 
torturing death, rather than betray his country. Now, 
what shall we say to these things? Do they not tell 
of an indestructible something in the nature of man, 
of which the origin is divine? — the remains of a 
majesty which, though it may be sullied, can never be 
entirely lost? 

Before passing on, let us observe that were it not 
for this conviction of the divine origin, and conse- 
quent perfectibility, of our nature, the very thought 
of God would be painful to us. God is sc great, so 
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glorious, that the mind is overwhelmed by, and shrinks 
from, the contemplation of His excellence, unless there 
comes the tender, ennobling thought that we are the 
children of God, who are to become like our Father 
in Heaven, — whose blessed career it is to go on in an 
advance of love and duty towards Him, until we love 
Him as we are loved, and know Him almost as we are 
known* 


tt We pass on now, m the second place, to con- 
sider the Christian motive — “ Even as your Father 
which is in heaven is perfect” Brethren, worldly 
prudence — miscalled morality — says, “ Be honest ; 
you will find your gain in being so. Do right ; you will 
be the better for it — even in this world you will not 
lose by it.” The mistaken religionist only magnifies 
this on a large scale. “Your duty,” lie says, “is to 
save your soul ; give up this world to have the next; 
lose here, that you may gain hereafter” Now, this is 
but prudence, after all ; it is but magnified selfishness, 
carried on into eternity, — none the more noble for 
being eternal selfishness. Now, in opposition to all 
such sentiments as these, thus speaks the Gospel: “Be 
ye perfect” Why ? « Because your Father which is 
in heaven is perfect” Do right because it is Godlike 
and right so to do. Here, however, let us be under- 
stood, W e do not mean to say that the Gospel ignores 
altogether the personal results of doing right This 
would be unnatural, because God has linked together 
well-doing and blessedness. But we do say that this 
blessedness is not the motive which the Gospel gives 
us* It is true the Gospel says, “ Blessed are the meek, 
for they shall inherit the earth : blessed are the mer* 
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cifulj for they shall obtain mercy ; blessed are they 
which do hunger and thirst’ after righteousness, for 
they shall be filled.” But when these are made our 
motives, when we become meek in order that we 
may inherit here, then the promised enjoyment will 
not come. If we are merciful merely that we may 
ourselves obtain mercy, we shall not have that in- 
dwelling love of God which is the result and token of 
His forgiveness. Such was the law, and such the ex- 
ample of our Lord and Master. True it is, that in the 
prosecution of the great work of redemption He had 
“ respect to the recompense of reward.” True it is, 
He was conscious — how could He but be conscious? 
— that when His work was completed He should be 
“glorified with that glory which He had with the 
Father before the world began ; ” — but we deny that 
this was the motive which induced Him to undertake 
that work; and that man has a very mistaken idea of 
the character of the Redeemer, and understands but 
little of His spirit, who has so mean an opinion of 
Him as to suppose that it was any consideration of 
personal happiness and blessedness which led the Son 
of God to die. “ For this end was He born, and for 
this end came He into the world, to bear witness unto 
the Truth,” and “ to finish the work which was given 
Him to do.” 

If we were asked, Can you select one text in which, 
more than in any other, this unselfish, disinterested 
feature comes forth? it should be this: “Love ye your 
enemies, do good and lend, hoping for nothing again.” 
This is the true spirit of Christianity — doing right 
disinterestedly, not from the hope of any personal ad- 
vantage or reward, either temporal or spiritual, bnt 
18 * 



fcirely forgetting self, “ hoping for nothing again/* 
ben that glorious philanthropist, whose whole life had 
sn spent in procuring the abolition of the slave- 
fie, was demanded of, by some systematic theologian, 
tether, in his ardor in this great cause, he had not 
3n neglecting his personal prospects and endanger- 
l his own soul, this was his magnanimous reply 
one of those which show the light of truth break* 
l through like an inspiration. He said, “ I did not 
nk about my own soul; I had no time to think about 
rself ; I had forgotten all about my soul / 7 The Chris- 
n is not concerned about his own happiness ; he has 
t time to consider himself; he has not time to put 
it selfish question which the disciples put to their 
rd, when they were but half-baptized with His spirit, 
jO, we have left all and followed Thee ; what shall 
j have therefor ? 77 

In conclusion, we observe there are two things 
lich are to be learned from this passage. The 
st is this — that happiness is not our end and aim. 
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which there can be no change. -Politically, morally, 
spiritually, there can be no rest for man here. In 
one country alone has that system been fully carried 
out which, conservative of the past, excludes all 
desire of progress and improvement for the future ; 
but it is not to China that we should look for the 
perfection of human society. There is one eccle> 
siastical system which carries out the same spirit, 
looking rather to the Church of the past than to 
the Church of the future ; but it is not in the Romish 
that we shall find the model of a Christian Church. 
In Paradise it may have been right to be at rest, 
to desire no change ; but, ever since the Fall, every 
system that tends to check the onward progress 
of mankind is fatally, radically, curelessly wrong. 
The motto on every Christian banner is, u Forwards.” 
There is no resting in the present, no satisfaction in 
the past. 

The last thing we learn from this is the impos- 
sibility of obtaining that of which some men speak 
' — the satisfaction of a good conscience. Some men 
write and speak as if the difference between ‘the 
Christian and the worldly man was this,- — that in the 
one conscience is a self-reproaching hell, and in the 
other a self-congratulating heaven. 0, brethren, is 
this the fact? Think you that the Christian goes 
home at night counting up the noble deeds done 
during the day, saying to himself, u Well done, 
good and faithful servant ”? Brethren, that habit 
of looking forwards to the future prevents all pride 
and self-righteousness, and makes our best and only 
rest and satisfaction to consist in contemplating the 
future which is bringing us nearer and nearer home. 
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Onr motto, therefore, must be that striking one of the 
Apostle Paul: “Forgetting those things which are 
behind, and reaching forth to those things which are 
befoie, I press towards the mark for the prize of the 
high calling of God in Christ Jesusd ? 


XIII. 


[Preached January 4, 1852.] 

CHRISTIAN CASUISTRY. 

1 Corinthians vii. 18-24. — “Is any man called being circumcised ? 
lei him not become unci rcumeised. Is any called in uncircumcision? 
let him not be circumcised. Circumcision is nothing, and uncircum- 
cision is nothing, but the beeping of the commandments of God, 
Let every man abide in the same calling wherein he was called. 
Art thou called being a servant ? care not for it ; but if thou may- 
est be made free, use it rather. For lie that is called in the Lord, 
being a servant, is the Lord’s freeman : likewise also lie that is called, 
being free, is Christ’s servant. Ye are bought with a price ; be not 
ye the servants of men. Brethren, let every man wherein he is called, 
therein abide with God.” 

The whole of these seven chapters of the First 
Epistle of the Apostle Paul to the Corinthians is 
occupied with questions of Christian casuistry. In 
the application of the principles of Christianity to the 
varying circumstances of life, innumerable difficulties, 
had arisen; find the Corinthians upon these difficul- 
ties had put certain questions to the Apostle Paul 
This seventh chapter contains the apostle’s answer 
to many of these questions. There are, however, two 
great divisions into which these answers generally 
foil. Saint Paul makes a distinction between those 
things which lie speaks by commandment, and those 
which he speaks only by permission; there is a dis* 
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tinction between what he says as from the Lord, and 
what only from himself; between that which he speaks 
to them as being taught of God, and that which he 
speaks only as a servant, “called of the Lord and faith- 
ful.” It is manifestly plain that there are many ques- 
tions in which right and wrong are not variable, but 
indissoluble and fixed; while there are questions, on 
the other hand, where these terms are not fixed, 
but variable, fluctuating, altering, dependent upon 
circumstances. As, for instance, those in which the 
apostle teaches, in the present chapter, the several 
duties and advantages of marriage and celibacy. 
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as having the Spirit of God. A distinction lias some- 
times been drawn, with reference to this chapter, 
between that which the apostle speaks by inspiration 
and what he speaks as a man uninspired. The dis- 
tinction, however, is an altogether false one, and 
beside the question. For the real distinction is not 
between inspired and uninspired, but between a 
decision in matters of Christian duty and advice in 
matters of Christian prudence. It is abundantly 
evident that God cannot give advice; He can only 
issue a command. God cannot say, “It is better to 
to do this ; ” His perfections demand something ab- 
solute: u Thou shalt do this; thou shalt not do this”' 
Whensoever, therefore, we come to advice, there is 
introduced the human element rather than the divine. 
In all such cases, therefore, as are dependent upon 
circumstances, the apostle speaks not as inspired, but 
as uninspired; as one whose judgment we have no 
right to find fault with, or to cavil at,— who lays down 
what is a matter of Christian prudence, and not a 
bcundon and universal duty. The matter of the 
present discourse will take in various verses in this 
chapter, from the tenth to the twenty-fourth verse, — 
leaving part of the commencement and the conclusion 
for our consideration, if God permit, next Sunday. 

, There are three main questions on which the apostle 
here gives his inspired decision. The first decision is 
concerning the sanctity of the marriage-bond between 
two Christians. His verdict is given in the tenth 
verse: “Unto the married I command, yet not I, but 
the Lord, Let not the wife depart .from her husband. 
He lays down this principle, that the union is an 
indissoluble one. Upon such a subject, Christian 
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brethren, before a mixed congregation, it is manifestly 
evident that we can only speak in general terms. It 
will be sufficient to say that marriage is, of all earthly 
unions, almost the only one permitting of no change 
but that of death. It is that engagement in which man 
exerts his most awful and solemn power — the power 
of responsibility which belongs to him as one that 
shall give account, the power of abnegating the right 
to change, the power of parting with his freedom, 
the power of doing that which in this world can never 
be reversed. And yet it is perhaps that relationship 
which is spoken of most frivolously, and entered into 
most carelessly and most wantonly. It is not an union 
merely between two creatures — it is an union between 
two spirits ; and the intention of that bond is to 
perfect the nature of both, by supplementing their 
deficiencies with the force of contrast, giving to each 
sex those excellences in which it is naturally deficient: 
to the one, strength of character, and firmness of moral 
w iH j to the other, sympathy, meekness, tenderness. 
And just so solemn and just so glorious as these ends 
are for which the union was contemplated and intended, 
just so terrible are the consequences if it be perverted 
and abused. For there is no relationship which has 
so much power to ennoble and to exalt. Very strong 
language docs the apostle use in this chapter respect- 
ing it: “What knoweth thou, 0 wife, whether thou 
shalt. save thy husband? or how knowest thou, 0 man, 
whether thou shalt save thy wife?” The very power 
of saving belongs to this relationship. And, on the 
other hand, there is no earthlj- relationship which has 
so much power to wreck and ruin the soul. For 


there are two rocks in this world ol ours on which the 
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mnl must either anchor or be wrecked. The one is 
God; the other is the sex opposite to itself. The one 
is the “Rock of Ages” on which, if the human soul 
anchors, it lives the blessed life of faith ; against which, 
if the soul be dashed and broken, there ensues the 
wreck of Atheism — the worst ruin of the soul. The 
other rock is of another character. Blessed is the 
man, blessed is the woman, whose life-experience has 
taught a confiding belief in the excellences of the sex 
opposite to their own — a blessedness second only to 
the blessedness of salvation. And the ruin, in the 
other case, is second* only to the ruin of everlasting 
perdition — the same wreck and ruin of the soul* 
These, then, are the two tremendous alternatives : on 
the one hand, the possibility of securing, in all sym- 
pathy and tenderness, the laying of that step on which 
man rises towards his perfection; on the other hand, 
the blight of all sympathy, to be dragged down to 
earth, and forced to become frivolous and common* 
place — to lose all zest and earnestness in life, to have 
heart and life degraded by mean and perpetually 
recurring sources of disagreement. These , are the 
two alternatives, and it is the worst of these alter- 
natives which the young risk when they form an 
inconsiderate union, — excusably, indeed, because 
through inexperience; and it is the worst of these 
alternatives which parents risk, not excusably, but 
inexcusably, when they bring up their children with 
no higher view of what that tie is than the merely 
prudential one of a rich and honorable marriage. 

The second decision which the apostle makes, re* 
specting another of the questions proposed to him by 
the Corinthians, is as to the sanctity of the marriage 
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bond between a Christian and one who is a heathen, 

; When Christianity first entered into our world, and 
was little understood, it seemed to threaten the dislo 
cation and alteration of all existing relationships 
Many difficulties arose ; such, for instance, as the one 
here started. When of two heathen parties only one 
was converted to Christianity, the question arose, 
What in this case is the duty of the Christian? Is 
hot the duty separation ? Is not the marriage in itself 
null and void — as if it were an union between one 
dead and one living? And that perpetual contact 
with a heathen, and therefore an enemy of God, is 
not that, in a relation so close and intimate, perpetual 
defilement? The apostle decides this with his usual 
inspired wisdom. He decides that the marriage-bond 
is sacred still. Diversities of religious opinion, even 
the furthest and widest diversity, cannot sanction sepa- 
ration. And so he decides in the 13th verse, u The 
woman which hath an husband that believeth not, if he 
be pleased to dwell with her, let her not leave him.” 
And, u if any brother hath a wife that believeth not, 
and she be pleased to dwell with him, let him not put 
her away,” — v. 12. Now, for us in the present day, 
the decision on this point is not of so much import- 
ance as the reason which is adduced in support of it. 
The proof which the apostle gives of the sanctity of 
the marriage is exceedingly remarkable. Practically 
it amounts to this: If this were no marriage, but an 
unhallowed alliance, it would follow as a necessary 
consequence that the offspring could not be reckoned 
in any sense as the children of God; but, on the other 
hand, it is the instinctive, unwavering conviction of 
parent, united though he or she may 
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bo to a heathen, u My child is a child of God,” or, in 
the Jewish form of expression, iC My child is clean” 
So the apostle says, tl The unbelieving husband is sanc- 
tified by the wife, and the unbelieving wife is sancti- 
fied by the husband ; else were your children unclean ; 
but now they are holy : ” for it follows, if the children 
are holy in this sense of dedicated to God, and are 
capable of Christian relationship, then the marriage 
relation was not unhallowed, but sacred and indissolu- 
ble. The value of this argument in the present day 
depends on its relationship to baptism. The great 
question we are deciding in the present day may be 
reduced to a very few words. This question — the 
baptismal question — is this : Whether we are baptized 
because we are the children of God, or, whether we 
are the children of Gocl because we are baptized ; 
whether, in other words, when the Catechism of the 
Church of England says that by baptism we are u made 
the children of God/ ? we are to understand thereby 
that we are made something which we were not before 
— magically and mysteriously changed; or, whether 
we are to understand that we are made the children 
of God by baptism in the same sense that a sovereign 
is made a sovereign by coronation. Here the apostle’s 
argument is full, decisive, and unanswerable. He does 
not say that these children were Christian, or clean, 
because they were baptized , but they were the 
children of God because they were the children of 
one Christian parent; nay, more than that, such 
children could scarcely ever have been baptized, be- 
cause, if the rite met with opposition from one of the 
parents, it would be an entire and perfect veto to the 
possibility of baptism. You will observe that the very 
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fundamental idea out of which infant baptism arises is 
that the impression produced upon the mind and char* 
aeter of the child by the Christian parent makes the 
child one of a Christian community ; and, therefore 
as Peter argued that Cornelius had received the Holy 
Ghost, and so was to be baptized, just in the same 
way, as they are adopted into the Christian family, 
and receive a Christian impression, the children of* 
Christian parents are also to be baptized. 

Observe also the important truth which comes out 
collaterally from this argument, namely, the sacred- 
ness of the impression, which arises from the close 
connection between parent and child. Stronger far 
than education — going on before education can com- 
mence, possibly from the very first moments of con- 
sciousness, we begin to impress ourselves on our 
children. Our character, voice, features, qualities, — 
modified, no doubt, by entering into a new human 
being, and into a different organization, — are im- 
pressed upon our children. Not the inculcation of 
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interfere with existing relationships. First, he lays 
down the principle, and then unfolds the principle in 
two ways — ecclesiastically and civilly. The principle 
he lays down in almost every variety of form. ' In 
the 17th verse, u As Gqd hath distributed to every 
man, as the Lord hath called every one, so let him 
walk. 77 In the 20th verse, “ Let every man abide in 
the same calling wherein he was called. 77 In the 
24th verse, u Brethren, let every man wherein he is 
called therein abide with God. 77 This is the principle. 
Christianity was not to interfere with existing relation- 
ships ; Christian men were to remain in those relation- 
ships in which they were, and in them to develop the 
inward spirituality of the Christian life. Then he 
applies this principle in two ways. First of all, eccle- 
siastically. With respect to their church, or ecclesi- 
astical affairs, he says : u Is any man called being 
circumcised? let him not become uncircumcised. Is 
any man in uncircumcision ? let him not be circum- 
cised, 77 In other words, the Jews, after their conver- 
sion, were to continue Jews, if they would. Christi- 
anity required no change in these outward things, for 
it was not in these that the depth and reality of the 
kingdom of Christ consisted. So the Apostle Paul 
took Timothy and circumcised him; so, also, he used 
all the Jewish customs with which he was familiar, and 
performed a vow, as related in the Acts of the 
Apostles, u having shorn his head in Cenchrea ; for he 
bad a vow. 77 It was not his opinion that it was the 
duty of a Christian to overthrow the Jewish system. 
He knew that the Jewish system could not last, hut 
what he wanted was to vitalize the system — to throw 
into it not a Jewish, but a Christian feeling; and so 
19 * 
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doing, lie might continue in it so long as it would hold 
together. And so it was, no doubt, with all the other 
apostles. We have no evidence that, before the 
destruction of the Jewish polity, there was any 
attempt made by them to overthrow the Jewish exter- 
nal religion, 

observed the Jewish ritual. One of them 
Christian Bishop of Jerusalem 
was even among 


They kept the Jewish Sabbath, and 

James, the 
though a Christian, 
the 'Jews remarkable and honorable 
for the regularity with which he observed all his Jew- 
ish duties. ^ Now, let us apply this to modern duties. 
The great desire among men now appears to be to 
alter institutions — to have perfect institutions, as if 
they would make perfect men. Mark the difference 
between this feeling and that of the apostle : “ Let 
every man abide in the same calling wherein he was 
csdled.” We are called to be members of the Church 
of England — what is our duty now? What would 
Paul have done ? Is this our duty — to put such 
questions to ourselves as these ? “ Is there any single, 

particular sentence in the service of my Church with 
which I do not entirely agree ? Is there any single 
ceremony with which my whole soul does not go 
along? If so, then is it my duty to leave it at once ? ,r 
No, my brethren ; all that we have to do is to say, “ All 
our existing institutions are those under which God 
has placed us, under which we are to mould our lives 
according to His will.” It is our duty to vitalize our 
forms ; to throw into them a holier, deeper meaning. 
My Christian brethren, surely no man will get true 
rest, true repose for his soul, in these days of contro- 
versy, until he has learned the wise significance of 
these wise words : u Let every man abide in the 
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same calling wherein he was called.” He will hut 
gain unrest, he will but disquiet himself, if he says, 
“I am sinning by continuing in this imperfect sys- 
tem,” if he considers it his duty to change his calling, 
if his opinions do not agree in every particular and 
special point with the system under which God has 
placed him. 

Lastly, the apostle applies this principle civilly. 
And you will observe he applies it to that civil rela- 
tionship which, of all others, was the most difficult to 
harmonize with Christianity — slavery. “ Art thou 
called,” he says, u being a servant ? Care not for it.” 
Now. in considering this part of the subject, we should 
carry along with us these two recollections. First, 
we should recollect that Christianity had made much 
way among this particular class, — th§ class of slaves. 
No wonder that men cursed with slavery embraced 
with joy a religion which was perpetually teaching the 
worth and dignity of the human soul, and declaring 
that rich and poor, peer and peasant, master and slave, 
were equal in the sight of God. And yet, great as 
this growth was, it contained within it elements of 
danger. It was to be feared, lest men, hearing forever 
of brotherhood and Christian equality, should he 
tempted and excited to throw off the yoke by force, 
and compel their masters and oppressors to do them 
right. 

The other fact we are to keep in remembrance is 
this : that all this occurred in an age in which slavery 
had reached its worst and most fearful form, — an age 
in which the emperors were accustomed, not unfre- 
quently, to feed their fish with living slaves ; when 
captives were led to fight in the amphitheatre with 
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wild toasts or with each other, to glut the Roman 
appetite for blood upon a Roman holiday. And yet, 
fearful as it was, the apostle says, u Care not for it.” 
And, fearful as war was in those days, when the sol- 
diers came to J ohn to be baptized, he did not recom- 
mend them to join some “ Peace Association,” to use 
the modern term; he simply exhorted them to be con- 
tent with their wages. And hence we understand the 
way in which Christianity was to work. It interferes 
indirectly, and not directly, with existing institutions. 
ITd doubt it will, at length, abolish war and slavery; 
but there is not one case where we find Christianity 
interfering with institutions, as such. Even when 
Onesimus ran away and came to Paul, the apostle sent 
him back to his master Philemon, not dissolving the 
connection between them. And then, as a consolation 
to the servant, he told him of a higher feeling — a 
feeling that would make him free with a chain and 
shackle upon his arm. And so it was possible for the 
Christian then, as it is now, to be possessed of the 
highest liberty, even under tyranny. It many times 
occurred that Christian men found themselves placed 
under an unjust and tyrannical government, and com- 
pelled to pay unjust taxes. The Son of man showed 
his freedom, not by refusing, but by paying them. His 
glorious liberty could do so without any feeling of 
degradation, — obeying the laws, not because they 
were right, but because institutions are to be upheld 
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questions; as if with such things as these Christian- 
ity did not concern itself at all This indifference is 
not to be found in the Apostle Paul. While he asserts 
that inward liberty is the only true liberty, he still 
goes on to say, “If thou mayest be free, use it rather. 7 * 
For he well knew that, although it was possible for a 
man to be a high and lofty Christian, even though he 
were a slave, yet it was not probable that he would be 
so. Outward institutions are necessary, partly, to make 
a perfect Christian character; and thus Christianity 
works from what is internal to what is external It 
gave to the slave the feeling of his dignity as a man, 
at the same time it gave to the Christian master a new 
view of his relation to his slave, and taught him to 
regard him “ not now as a servant, but above a ser- 
vant, — a brother beloved . 77 And so, by degrees, slav- 
ery passed into freed servitude ; and freed servitude, 
under God 7 s blessing, may pass into something .else. 
There are two mistakes which are often made upon 
this subject: one is, the error of supposing that out 
ward institutions are unnecessary for the formation of 
character ; and the other, that of supposing that they 
are all that is required to form the human soul. If w© 
understand rightly the duty of a Christian man, it is 
this: 'to make his brethren free inwardly and out- 
wardly ; first inwardly, so that they, may become mas- 
ters of themselves, rulers of their passions, having 
the power of self-rule and self-control ; and then out- 
wardly, so that there may be every power and oppor- ■ 
tunity of developing the inward life ; — in the language" 
of the prophet, “To break the rod of the oppressor, 
and let the oppressed go free . 77 
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MARRIAGE AND CELIBACY. 

1 Corinthians vii. 29-81. — e< But this I say, brethren, the time is short s 
it remameth, that both they that have wives be as though they had 
none ; and they that weep, as though they wept not ; and they that 
rejoice, as though they rejoiced not ; and they that buy, as though 
they possessed not ; and they that use this world, as not abusing it : 
for the fashion of this world passeth away.” 

The subject of our exposition last Sunday was an 
essential portion of this chapter. It is our duty to 
examine now the former and the latter portions of it. 
These portions are occupied entirely with the inspired 
apostolic decision upon this one question — the com- 
parative advantages and merits of celibacy and mar- 
riage. One preliminary question, however, is to be 
discussed. How came it that such a question should 
be put at all to the apostle ? 

In the Church at Corinth there were two different 
sections of society: first, there were those who had 
been introduced into the Church through Judaism, and 
afterwards those who had been converted from differ- 
ent forms of heathenism. Now, it is well known that 
it was the tendency of Judaism highly to venerate the 
, state, and just in the same proportion to dis- 
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parage that of celibacy, and to place those who led a 
single life under a stigma and disgrace. Those con- 
verts, therefore, entered into the Ohurch of Christ 
carrying with them their old Jewish prejudices. On 
the other hand, many who had entered into the Chris- 
tian Church had been converted to Christianity from 
different forms of heathenism. Among these pre- 
vailed a tendency to the belief (which originated pri- 
marily in the oriental schools of philosophy) that the 
highest virtue consisted in the denial of all natural 
inclinations, and the suppression of all natural desires : 
and looking upon marriage on one side only, and that 
the lowest, they were tempted to consider it as low, 
earthly, carnal, and sensual. It was at this time that 
Christianity entered into the world, and while it added 
fresh dignity and significance to the marriage relation- 
ship, it at the same time shed a splendor and a glory 
upon the other state. The virginity of the mother, of 
Our Lord, the solitary life of John the Baptist, the 
pure and solitary youth of Christ Himself, had thrown 
upon celibacy a meaning and dignity which it did not 
possess before. No marvel, therefore, that to men so 
educated, and but half prepared for Christianity, prac- 
tices like these should have become exaggerations ; 
for it rarely happens that any right ideas can be given 
to the world without suffering exaggeration. Human 
nature progresses, the human mind goes on ; but it is 
rarely in a straight line, — almost always through the 
medium of reaction, rebounding from extremes which 
produce contrary extremes. So it was in the Church 
of Corinth. There were two opposite parties, holding 
views diametrically opposed to one another: one 
honoring the married and depreciating the unmarried 
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life ; the other attributing peculiar dignity and sane* 
tity to celibacy, and looking down with contempt upon 
the married Christian state. 

_ is scarcely necessary to remind ourselves that the 
diversity of sentiment has existed in the Church of 
Christ in almost all ages. For example, in the early 
ages, in almost all the writings of the Fathers we 
have exaggerated descriptions of the dignity and 
glory of the state of celibacy. They speak as if the 
marriage state was low, carnal, and worldly, and the 
other the only one in which it is possible to attain to 
the higher spiritual life : the one the natural state, fit 
for man; the other the angelic, fit for angels. But 
ordinarily, among men in general, in every age, the 
state of single life has been looked down upon and 
contemned. And then there comes to the parties who 
are so circumstanced a certain sense of shame, and 
along with this a disposition towards calumny and 
slander. Let us endeavor to understand the wise, 
inspired decision which the Apostle Paul pronounced 
upon this subject. He does not decide, as we might 
have been led to suppose he would, from his own 
peculiarity of disposition, upon one side only; but 
raises into relief the advantages and excellences of 
both. He says that neither state has in itself any 
intrinsic merit — neither is in itself superior to the 
other. “ I suppose, then,” he says, “ that this is good 
lor the present distress. Art thou bound unto a wife? 
seek not to be loosed. Art thou loosed from a wife ’ 
seek not a wife. But and if thou marry, thou hast 
“ ot smned » and if a virgin marry, she hath not sinned. 
Nevertheless, such shall have trouble in the flesh; but 
I spare you.” That is, I will snare vou this 
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m recommending a single, solitary life. You will 
observe that in these words he attributes ne ‘ + • • 
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Such examples of heroic Christian effort as are seen in 
the lives of St. Bernard, of Francis Xavier, and many 
others, are scarcely ever to be found, except in the 
single state. The forlorn hope in the cause of Chris- 
tianity, as well as in battle, must consist of men who 
have no domestic relationships to divide their devo- 
tion, who will leave no wife nor children to mourn 
over their loss. 

Let this great truth bring its improvement to those 
who, either of their own choice, or by the force of 
circumstances, are destined hereafter to live a single 
life on earth; and, instead of yielding to that feeling 
so common among mankind — the feeling of envy at 
another’s happiness — instead of becoming gloomy, 
and bitter, and censorious, let them remember what 
the Bible has to tell of the deep significance of the 
Virgin Mary’s life ; let them reflect upon the snares 
and difficulties from which they are saved ; let them 
consider how much more time and money they can 
give to God — that they are called to the great work 
of serving Causes, of entering into public questions, 
while others spend their time and talents only upon 
themselves. The state of single life, however we may 
be tempted to think lightly of it, is a state that has 
peculiar opportunities of deep blessedness. 

On the other hand, the Apostle Paul brings forward 
into strong relief the blessedness and advantages, of 
the marriage state. He tells us that it is a type of the 
union between the Redeemer and the Church. But, 
as this belongs to another part of the subject, we shall 
not enter into it now. But we observe, that men in 
general must have their. sympathies drawn out step by 
step, little by little. We do not rise to philanthropy 
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all at once. We begin with personal, domestic, par. 
ticular affections. And not only is it true that rarely 
can any man have the whole of his love drawn out 
except through this domestic state, but also it is to 
be borne in mind that those who have entered into 
this relationship have also their own peculiar advan- 
tages. It is true that in the marriage life, inter- 
rupted as it is by daily cares and small trifles, those 
works of Christian usefulness cannot be so continu- 
ously carried on as in the other. But is there not 
a deep meaning to be learned from the old expression 
— - that celibacy is an angelic state ? that it is preter- 
natural, and not natural? that the goodness which is 
induced by it is not, so to speak, the natural goodness, 
of humanity, but such a goodness as God scarcely 
intended? Who of us cannot recollect a period of 
his history when all his time was devoted to the cause 
of Christ, when all his money was given to the ser- 
vice of God, and when we were tempted to look down 
upon those who were less ardent than ourselves, as 
if they were not Christians ? But now the difficulties 
of life have come upon us; we have become involved 
in the trifles and the smallness of social domestic 
existence ; and these have made us less devoted, per- 
haps, less preternatural, less angelic, but more human, 
better fitted to enter into the daily cares and small 
difficulties of our ordinary humanity. And this has 
been represented to us by two great lives — one 
human, the other divine — one the life of John the 
Baptist, and the other of Jesus Christ. In both these 
cases is verified the saying that “ Wisdom is justified 
of all her children.” Those who are wisdom’s children, 
the truly wise, will recognize an even wisdom in both 
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these lives ; they will see that there are cases in which 
a solitary life is to be chosen for the sake of God 
while there are other cases in which a social life be- 
comes our bounden duty. But it should be specially 
observed here that'^c^ Life which has been given to 
us as a specimen of life for all was a social, a human 
Life, Christ did not refuse to mix with the common 
joys and common sorrows of humanity. He was 
present at the marriage feast, and by the bier of the 
widow’s son. This, of the two lives, was the one 
which, because it was the most human, was the most 
divine ; the most rare, the most difficult, the most nat- 
ural — therefore the most Christ-like. 


II. Let us notice, in the second place, the principle 
upon which the apostle founds this decision. It is 
given in the text : “ This I say, brethren, the time is 
short; it remaineth, that both they that have wives be 
as though they had none,” “for the fashion of this 
world passeth away.” Now, observe here, I pray you, 
the deep wisdom of this apostolic decision. In point 
of fact, it comes to this.* Christianity is a spirit, not a 
law; it is a set of principles, not a set of rules; it is 
not a saying to us, You shall do this, you shall not 
do that; you shall use this particular dress, you shall 
not use that; you shall lead, you shall not lead a 
married life. Christianity consists of principles, but 
the application of those principles is left to every 
man’s individual conscience. With respect not only 
to this particular case, but to all the questions which 
had been brought before him, the apostle applies the 
same principle ; the cases upon which he decided 
.were many and various, but the large, broad principle 
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of his decision remains the same in all. You may 
mai r y> and you have not sinned; you may remain 
unmarried, and you do not sin ; if you are invited to 
a heathen feast, you may go, or you may abstain from 
going : you may remain a slave, or you may become 
free; in these, things Christianity does not consist. But 
what it does demand is this : that whether married or 
unmarried, whether a slave or free, in sorrow or in 
joy, you are to live in a spirit higher and loftier than 
that of the world. 

The apostle gives us in the text two motives for 
this Christian unworldliness. The first motive which 
he lays down is this : “ The time is short.” You will 
observe how frequently, in the course of his remarks 
upon the questions proposed to him, the apostle turns, 
as it were, entirely away from the subject, as if worn 
out and wearied by the comparatively trivial charac- 
ter of the questions — as if this balancing of one earthly 
condition or advantage with another were but a sob 
emn trifling compared with eternal things. And so 
here, he seems to turn away from the question before 
him, and speaks of the shortness of time. “The time 
is short ! ” 

Time is short in reference to two things. First it 
is short in reference to the person who regards it. 
That mysterious thing, Time, is a matter of sensation, 
and not a reality ; a modification merely of our own 
consciousness, and not actual existence; depending 
upon the flight of ideas- — long to one, short to another. 
The span granted to the butterfly, the child of a single 
summer, may bo long; that which is given to the cedar 
of Lebanon may be short. The shortness of time, 
therefore, is entirely relative — belonging t. % not 
■ 20 * 
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fco God. Time is short, in reference to existence 5 
whether yon look at it before or after. Time past 
seems nothing; time to come always seems long. 
We say this chiefly for the sake of the young. To 
them fifty or sixty years seems a treasure inexhausti- 
ble. But, my young brethren, ask the old man, trem- 
bling on the verge of the grave, what he thinks of 
Time and Life. He will tell you that the three-score 
years and ten, or even the hundred and twenty years 
of Jacob, are but “ few and evil.” And, therefore, if 
you are tempted to unbelief in respect to this question, 
we appeal' to experience — experience alone can judge 
of its truth. 

Once more, time is short with reference to its oppor- 
tunities. For this is the emphatic meaning in the 
original — literally, “ the opportunity is compressed, or 
shut in.” Brethren, time may be long, and yet the op- 
portunity may be very short. The sun in autumn may 
be bright and clear, but the seed which has not been 
sown until then will not vegetate. A man may have 
vigor and energy in manhood and maturity, but the 
work which ought to have been done in childhood and 
youth cannot be done in old age. A chance once gone 
in this world can never be recovered. Brother men, 
have you learned the meaning of yesterday? Do you 
rightly estimate the importance of to-day ? — that there 
are duties to be done to-day which cannot be done 
to-morrow? This it is that throws so solemn a sig- 
nificance into your work. The time for working is 
short, therefore begin to-day ; “ for the night is com- 
ing when no man can work.” Time is short in refer- 
ence to eternity . It was especially with this reference 
that the text was written. In those days, and even by 
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the apostles themselves, the day of the Lord’s appear- 
ance and second advent seemed much nearer than it 
was. They believed that it would occur during their 
own lives. And with this belief came the feeling 
which comes sometimes to all — “ 0, in comparison 
with that vast Hereafter, this little life shrivels into 
nothing! What is to-day worth, or its duties or its 
cares?” All deep minds have thought that. The 
thought of Time is solemn and awful to all minds in 
proportion to their depth; and in proportion as the 
mind is superficial, the thought has appeared little, and 
has been treated with levity. Brethren, let but a man 
possess himself of that thought — the deep thought of 
the brevity of time; this thought— that time is short, 
that eternity is long — and he has learned the first 
great secret of unworldliness. 

The second motive which the apostle gives us is 
the changing character of the external world. “ The 
fashion of this world passeth away;” — literally, « the 
scenery of this world,”— a dramatic expression, drawn 
from the Grecian stage. One of the deepest of modern 
thinkers has told us, in words often quoted, “ All the 
world’s a stage.” And a deeper thinker than he, be- 
cause inspired, had said long before, in the similar 
words of the text, “ the scenery of this world passeth 
away.” There are two ways in which this is true. 
First, it is true with respect to all the things by which 
we are surrounded. It is only in poetry— the poetry 
of the Psalms, for example — that the hills are called 
everlasting.” Go to the side of the ocean which 
bounds our country, and watch the tide going out, 
bearing with it the sand which it has worn from tho 
cliffs ; the very boundaries of our land are changing ; 
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they are not the same as they were when these words 
were written. Every day new relationships are form- 
ing around us; new circumstances are calling upon 
us to act, — to act manfully, firmly, decisively, and up 
to the occasion, remembering that an opportunity 
once gone is gone forever. Indulge not in vain regrets 
for the past, in vainer resolves for the future act, 
act in the present. Again, this is true with respect to 
oui'selves. “ The fashion of this world passeth away ” 
in us. The feelings we have now are not those which 
we had in childhood. There has passed away a glory 
from the earth ; the stars, the sun, the moon, the green 
fields, have lost their beauty and significance ; nothing 
remains as it was, except their repeated impressions 
on the mind, the impressions of time, space, eternity, 
color, form ; — these cannot alter, but all besides has 
changed. Our very minds alter. There is no bereave- 
ment so painful, no shock so terrible, but time will re- 
move or alleviate. The keenest feeling in this world 
time wears out, at last; and our minds become like old 
monumental tablets, which have lost the inscription 
once graven deeply upon them. 

In conclusion, we have to examine the nature of this 
Christian unworldliness, which is taught us in the text. 
The principle of unworldliness is stated in the latter 
portion of the text; in the former part the apostle 
makes an application of .the principle to four cases of 
life. First, to cases of domestic relationship — “ it re- 
maineth that they that have wives bo as though they 
had none.” Secondly, to cases of sorrow — “ and they 
that weep, as though they wept not.” Thirdly, to 
cases of joy — “and they that rejoice, as though they 
rejoiced not.” And, finally, to cases of the acquisi- 
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fion of worldly property — “and they that buy, as 
though they possessed not.” Time will not allow us 
to go into these applications ; we must confine our- 



selves to a brief consideration of the principle. The 
principle of Christian unworldliness, then, is this, to 
“ use this world as not abusing it.” Here Christianity 
takes its stand, in opposition to two contrary princi- 
ples. The spirit of the world says, “ Time is short, 
therefore use it while you have it ; take your fill of 
pleasure while you may.” A narrow religion says, 

“ Time is short, therefore temporal things should re- 
ceive no attention ; do not weep, do not rejoice ; it is 
beneath a Christian.” In opposition to the narrow 
spirit of religion, Christianity says, “ Use this world;” 

" — * n opposition to the spirit of the world, Christianity 
says, “Do not abuse it.” A distinct duty arises from 
this principle to use the world. While in the world 
we are citizens of the world ; it is our duty to share 
its joys, to take our part in its sorrows, not to shrink fj 

from its difficulties, but to mix ourselves with its infi- | 

nite opportunities. So that, if time be short, so far [| 

from that fact lessening their dignity or importance, it 
infinitely increases them ; since upon these depend the 
destinies of our eternal being, Unworldliness is this, 
to hold things from God in the perpetual conviction 
that they will not last ; to have the world, and not to 
let the world have us ; to be the world’s masters, and 
not the world’s slaves. 




In the verses immediately before the text the Apos- 
tie Paul has been speaking of what he calls a mystery 
that is, a revealed secret; and the secret was this, 
that the Gentiles would be “ fellow-heirs, and of the 
same body, and partakers of the promise in Christ by 
the Gospel.” It had been kept secret from the former 
ages and generations ; it was a secret which the Jew 
had not suspected — had not even dreamt of. It ap- 
peared to him to be his duty to keep as far as possible 
from the Gentile. Circumcision, which taught him the 
duty of separation from the Gentile spirit, and Gentile 
practices, seemed to him to teach hatred towards Gen- 
tile persons, until, at length, in the good pleasure and 
providence of God, in the fulness of time, thronvh 
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brethren, we have arrived again at that period of the 
year in which our Church calls upon us to commemo- 
rate the Epiphany, or manifestation of Jesus Christ 
to the Gentiles, and we know not that in the whole 
range of Scripture we could find a passage which 
more distinctly and definitely than this brings before 
us the spirit in which it is incumbent upon us to enter 
upon this duty. 

In considering this passage we shall divide it into 
these two branches : 

I. The definition which the Apostle Paul here gives 
of the Church of Christ. 

II. The Name by which this Church is named. 

I. In the first place, let us consider the definition 
given by the Apostle Paul of the Christian Church, 
taken in its entirety. It is this — “ the whole family 
in heaven and earth. 77 But, in order to understand 
this fully, it will be necessary for us to break it up into 
its different terms. 

1. First of all, it is taught by this definition that the 
Church of Christ is a society founded upon natural 
affinities — a “ family. 77 A family is built on affinities 
which are natural, not artificial ; it is not a combina- 
tion, but a society. In ancient times an association of 
interest combined men in one guild or corporation for 
protecting the common persons in that corporation 
from oppression. In modern times identity of politi- 
cal creed or opinion has bound men together in one 
league, in order to establish those political principles 
which appeared to them of importance. Similarity of 
taste has united men together in what is called an 
association or a society, in order, by this means, to 
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m time past, linked himself with the Jew, with those 
of the same nation, there you have what in ancient 
times was called Judaism, and in modem is called 
Hebraicism — a system, a combination, but not a 
Church. The Church rises ever out of the family. 

First of all, in the good providence of God, there is |p 
the family, then the tribe, then the nation; and then 
the nation merges itself into humanity. And the na- 
tion which refuses to merge its nationality in Human- 
ity, to lose itself in the general interests of mankind, 
is left behind, and loses almost its religious nationality, 
like the Jewish people. 

Such is the first principle. A man is born of th© 
same family, and is not made such by an appointment, 
or by arbitrary choice. 

2. Another thing which is taught by this definition 
is this, that the Church of Christ is a whole, made up 
of manifold diversities. We are told here it is u the 
whole family,” taking into it the great and good of 
ages past, now in heaven ; and also the struggling, th© 
humble, and the weak, now existing upon earth. Here, 
again, the analogy holds good between the Church and 
the family. Never more than in the family is the true 
entirety of pur nature seen. Observe how all the db * 
versities of human condition and character manifest 
themselves in the family. First of all, there are the 
two opposite poles of masculine and feminine, which 
contain within them the entire of our humanity — which 
together, not separately, make up the whole of* man. 

Then there are the diversities in the degrees and kinds 
of affection. For, when we speak of family affection, 
we must remember that it is made up of many diver- 
sities. There is nothing more different than the love 
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which the sister bears towards the brother, compared 
with that which the brother bears towards the sister. 
The affection which a man bears towards his father is 
quite distinct from that which he feels towards his 
mother ; it is something quite different towards his 
sister,; totally diverse again towards his brother. And 
then there are diversities of character. First, the ma- 
ture wisdom and stern integrity of the father; then 
the exuberant tenderness of the mother. And then one 
is brave and enthusiastic, another thoughtful, and an- 
other tender. One is remarkable for being full of rich 
humor ; another is sad, mournful, even melancholy. 
Again, besides these, there are diversities of condition 
in life. First, there is the heir, sustaining the name 
and honor of the family; then, perchance, the soldier, 
in whose career all the anxiety and solicitude of the 
family are centred ; then the man of business, to whom 
they look up, trusting his advice, expecting his coun- 
sel ; lastly, perhaps, there is the invalid, from the very 
cradle trembling between life and death, drawing out 
all the sympathies and anxieties of each member of 
the family, and so uniting them all more closely, from 
their having one common point of sympathy and 
solicitude. Now, you will observe that these are not 
accidental, but absolutely essential to the idea of a 
family ; for so far as any one of them is lost, so far 
the family is incomplete. A family made up of one 
sex alone, all brothers and no sisters, or in which all 
are devoted to one pursuit, or in which there is no 
diversity of temper and dispositions, — the same monot- 
ouous repeated identity, a sameness in the type of 
character, — this is not a family; it is only the frag 
ment of a familv. 
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And, precisely in the same way, all these diversities 
of character and condition are necessary to constitute 
and complete the idea of a Christian Church. For, as 
in ages past it was the delight of the Church to canon- 
ize one particular class of virtues, — as, for instance, 
purity or martyrdom, — so now, in every age, and in 
every individual bosom, there is a tendency to canon- 
ize, or honor, or reckon as Christian, only one or two 
classes of Christian qualities. For example, if you 
were to ask in the present day where you should find 
a type of the Christian character, many, in all proba* 
bility, would point you to the man who keeps the Sab- 
bath-day, is regular in his attendance upon the services 
of the Church, who loves to hear the Christian sermon. 
This is a phase of Christian character — that which is 
essentially and peculiarly the feminine type of religion. 
But is there in God’s Church to be found no place for 
that type which is rather masculine than feminine? — 
which not in litanies or in psalm-singing does the will 
of God, but by struggling for principles, and contend- 
ing for the truth — • that life whose prayer is action/ 
whose aspiration is continual effort? Or, again, in 
every age, amongst all men, in the history of almost 
every individual, at one time or another, there ha?, 
been a tendency towards that which has been emphat 
ically named in modern times hero-worship, leading m 
to an admiration of the more singular, powerful, noble 
qualities of humanity. And wherever this tendency 
to hero-worship exists, there will be found side by side 
with it a tendency to undervalue and depreciate ex- 
cellences of an opposite character — the humble, meek, 
retiring qualities. But it is precisely for these tha 
the Church of Christ finds place. u Blessed are thl 
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ineeK, messed are tire merciful, blessed are they that 
hunger and thirst after righteousness, blessed are the 
poor in spirit.” In God’s world there is a place for 
the wren and the violet, just as truly as there is f or 
the eagle and the rose. In the Church of God there 
is a place — and that the noblest — for Dorcas makinv 
garments for the poor, and for Mary sitting at the feet 
of Jesus, just as truly as there is for Elijah confound- 
xng a false religion by his noble opposition, for John 
the Baptist making a king tremble on his throne, or 
for the Apostle Paul “compassing sea and land” by 
his wisdom and his heroic deeds. 

Once more, there are ages, as well as times in our 
own individual experience, when we set up charity 
as if it were the one only Christian character. And 
wherever this tendency is found there will be found at 
the same time, and side by side with it, a tendency to 
admire the spurious form of charity, which is a senti- 
ment, and not a virtue ; which can sympathize with 
crime, but not with law ; which can be' tender to sav- 
ages, but has no respect, no care, for national honor. 
And, therefore, does this principle of the Apostle Paul 
call upon us to esteem also another form or type of 
character, and the opposite one ; that which is remark- 
able for— in which predominates— not so much charity 
as justice; that which was seen in the warriors and 
prophets of old, who, perchance, had a more strong 
recoil from vice than sympathy with virtue; whose in- 
dignation towards that which is wrong and hypocrit- 
ical was more intense than their love for that which is 
good: the material, the character, out of which the 
reformer and the prophet, those who are called to do 
great works on earth, are made. The nhmvU, „#■ 
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Christ tabes not on one individual form of goodness 
merely, but every form of excellence that can adorn 
humanity. Nor is this wonderful when we remember 
who He was from whom this Church was named. It 
was He in whom centred all excellence — a righteous- 
ness which was entire and perfect. But when we 
speak of the perfection of righteousness, let us remem- 
ber that it is made not of one exaggerated character, 
but of a true harmony, a due proportion of all virtues 
united. In Him were found, therefore, that tenderness 
towards sinners which had no sympathy with sin j that 
humility which could be dignified, and was yet united 
with self-respect ; that simplicity which is ever to be 
met with side by side with true majesty; that love 
which could weep over Jerusalem at the very moment 
when He was pronouncing its. doom ; that truth and 
justice which appeared to stand as a protection to 
those who had been oppressed, at the same time that 
He scathed with indignant invective the Pharisees of 
the then existing Jews. 

There are two— only two— perfect humanities. One 
has existed already in the person of our Lord Jesus 
Christ; the other is to be found only in the collective 
Church. Once, only once, has God given a perfect 
representation of Himself — “the brightness of the 
Father’s glory, and the express image of His person. 7 ’ 
And if we ask again for a perfect humanity, the answei 
is, it is not in this Church or in that Church, or in this 
man or in’ that man, in this age or in that age, but in 
the collective blended graces, and beauties, and human- 
ities, which are found in every age, in all Churches, 
but not in every separate man. So, at least, Paul has 
taught us : u Till we all come 77 — collectively, not set> 
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is the whole Church, “the whole family in heaven and 
earth.” So, then, those who were on earth, and are 
now in heaven, are yet members of the same family 
still. Those who had their home here, now have it 
there. Let us see what it is that we should learn from 
this doctrine. It is this, that the dead are not lost to 
us. There is a sense in which the departed are ours 
more than they were before. There is a sense in which 
the Apostle Paul, or John, the good and great of ages 
past, beloi » to this age more than to that in which 
they lived, but in which they were not understood ; in 
which the commonplace and every-day part of their 
lives hindered the brightness, and glory, and beauty, of 
their character, from shining forth. So it is in the 
family. It is possible for men to live in the same 
house, and partake of the same meal from day to day, 
and from year to year, and yet remain strangers to 
each other, — mistaking each other’s feelings, not com- 
prehending each other’s character; and it is only when 
the Atlantic rolls between, and half a hemisphere is 
interposed, that we learn how dear they are to us, 
how all our life is bound up in deep anxiety with their 
existence. Therefore it is the Christian feels that the 
family is not broken. Think you that family can break 
o' end?— that because the chair is empty, therefore he, 
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jour child/ is no more ? It may be so with the coarse, 
the selfish, the unbelieving, the superstitious; but the 
eye of faith sees there only a transformation. He is 
not there: he is risen. You see the place where he 
was, but he has passed to heaven. So, at least, the 
parental heart of David felt of old, — u by faith, and not 
by sight,”- — when speaking of his infant child. a I 
shall go to him, but he shall not return to me.” 

Once more : the Church of Christ is a society ever 
altering and changing its external forms. “ The whole 
family,” — the Church of the Patriarchs, and of ages 
before them, — and yet the same family. Remember, I 
pray you, the diversities of form through which, in so 
many ages and generations, this Church has passed. 
Consider the difference there was between the patri- 
archal Church of the time of Abraham and Isaac, and 
its condition under David ; or the difference between 
the Church so existing and its state in the days of the 
apostles ; and the marvellous difference between that 
and the same Church four or five centuries later; or, 
once again, the difference between that, externally 
one, and the Church as it exists in the present day, 
broken into so many fragments. Yet, diversified as 
these states may be, they are not more so than the 
various stages of a family. 

There is a time when the children are all in on© 
room, around their mother's knee. Then comes a time, 
still further on, when the first separation takes place, 
and some are leaving their home to prepare for after- 
life. Afterwards, when all in their different profes- 
sions, trades, or occupations, are separate. At last 
comes the time when some are gone. And, perchance, 
the two survivors meet, at last, — an old, gray-haired 
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man, and a weak, worn-out woman, — to mourn over 
the last graves of a household. Christian brethren 
which of these is the right form — the true external 
pattern of a family ? Say we not truly, it remains the 
same under all outward mutations? We must think 
of this, or else we may lose heart in our work. Con- 
ceive, for instance, the feelings of a pious Jew, when 
Christianity- entered this world ; when all his religious 
system was broken up -the Temple service brought, 
o a violent end ; when that polity which he thought 
was to redeem and ennoble the world was cast aside 
as a broken and useless thing. Must they not have 
been as gloomy and as dreary as those of the disciples 
w ren He was dead who they trusted “ should have 
redeemed Israel ” ? In both cases the body was gone 
or was altered — the spirit had arisen. h 

And precisely so it is with our fears and unbelieving 
apprehensions now. Institutions pass, Churches alter 
old forms change, and high-minded and good men cling 
o lese as if they were the only things by which God 
could regenerate the world. Christianity appears to 
some men to be effete and worn-out. Men who can 
look back upon the times of Venn, and Newton, and 
Scott, comparing the degeneracy of their descend- 
ants with the men of those days, lose heart, as if all 

sav^rT g0mg WOng - “ Thin ^ are n °t,” 

n ? as * e y w ere m our younger davs.” No my 
Christian brethren, things are not as they then were- 
but the Christian cause lives on -not in 'the success' 
ors of such men as those; the outward form is 
altered but the spirit is elsewhere, is risen— risen 

° f thG lligheSt 

gam hnstianity . And to mourn over old suner- 
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stitions and effete creeds, is just as unwise as is the 
grief of the mother mourning over the form which 
was once her child. She cannot separate her affec- 
tion from that form. Those hands, those limbs, those 
features, — are they not her child ? The true answer 
is, her child is not there — it is only the form of her 
child. And it is as unwise to mourn over the decay 
of those institutions — the change of human forms — 
as it was unwise in J onah to mourn with that passion- 
ate sorrow over the decay of the gourd which had 
sheltered him from the heat of the noontide sun. A 
worm had eaten the root of the gourd, and it was 
gone. But He who made the gourd the shelter to the 
weary, the shadow of those who are oppressed by 
the noontide heat of life, lived on — Jonah’s God. 
And so, brethren, all things change — all things out- 
ward change and alter: but the God of the Church 
lives on. The Church of God remains under fresh 
forms — ‘the one, holy, entire family, in heaven and 
earth. ; ■■ y- • ■ ■ ' a-'-' = ' : ^ 

II. Bass we on # now, in the second place, to con- 
sider the name by which this Church is named. 
u Our Lord J esus Christ,” the apostle says, u of 
whom the whole family in heaven and earth is 
named.” 

Now, every one familiar with the Jewish modes of 
thought and expression will allow here that name is 
but another word to express being, actuality, and exist- 
ence. So, when Jacob desired to know the .character 
and nature of Jehovah, he said, “ Tell me now, I be- 
seech thee, thy name.” When the apostle here says, 
u Our Lord Jesus Christ, of whom the whole family in 
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heaven and earth is named," it is but anotl. 
eaymg that it is He on whom the Church < 

W ! 10 h “ ^ en substantive existence- 
whom it could not be at all. It is but anoth 
saying what he has expressed elsewhere — tl 
is none other name under heaven given an 
whereby we may be saved.” W. i„. 
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the outcast, the profligate, of all who choose to claim 
a Father’s love , — so we lose the meaning of the lesson 
which the Epiphany was designed to teach, and the 
possibility of building up a family to God. 

2. The recognition of a common Humanity. He 
from whom the Church is named took upon Him not 
the nature merely of the noble, of kings, or of the 
intellectual philosopher — but of the beggar, the slave, 
the outcast, the infidel, the sinner, and the nature of 
every one struggling in various ways. Let us learn, 
then, brother men, that we shall have no family in 
God, unless we learn the deep truth of our common 
humanity, shared in by the servant and the sinner, as 
well as the sovereign. Without this we shall have no 
Church — no family in God. 

3. Lastly, the Church of Christ proceeds out of, 
and rests upon, the belief in a common Sacrifice. * * 

* # * # # . * * 

There are three ways in which the human race hith- 
erto has endeavored to construct itself into a family: 
first, by the sword: secondly, by an ecclesiastical sys- 
tem,* and thirdly, by trade or commerce. First, by 
the sword. The Assyrian, the Persian, the Greek, and 
the Roman, have done their work — in itself, a most 
valuable and important one; but, so far as the forma- 
tion of mankind into a family was the object aimed at, 
the work of the sword has done almost nothing. Then 
there was the ecclesiastical system- — the grand at- 
tempt of the Church of Rome to organize all men into 
one family, with one ecclesiastical, visible, earthly 
head. Being Protestants, it is not necessary for us to 
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state our conviction that this attempt has been a sig< 
nal and complete failure. We now come to the system 
of commerce and trade. We are told that that which 
chivalry and honor could not do, which an ecclesias- 
tical system could not do, personal interest will do. 
Trade is to bind men together into one family. When 
they feel it their interest to be one, they will be 
brothers. Brethren, that which is built on selfishness 
cannot stand. The system of personal interest must 

e shivered into atoms. Therefore, we, who have ob- 
served the ways of God in the past, are waiting in 
quiet but awful expectation until He shall confound 
this system, as He has confounded those which have 
gone before. And it may be effected by convulsions 
naore terrible and more bloody than the world has yet 
seen. While men are talking of peace, and of the 
great progress of civilization, there is heard in the dis- 
tance the noise of armies gathering rank on rank; 
east and west, north and south, are rolling towards us 
the crushing thunders of universal war. 

Therefore, there is but one other system to be tried 
and that is the Cross of Christ — a system that is not 
to be built upon selfishness, nor upon blood, nor upon 
personal interest, but upon Love. Love, not self; 
the Cross of Christ, and not the mere working out of 
the ideas of individual humanity. 

One word only, in conclusion. Upon this, the great 
truth of the Epiphany, the apostle founds a prayer. He 
prays : “ For this cause I bow my knees unto tlie Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, of whom the whole family 
in heaven and earth is named, that He would grant you 
according to the riches of His glory, to be strengthened 
mth might by His Spirit in the inner man, that Christ 
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may dwell in your hearts by faith.” This manifestation 
of joy and good to the Gentiles was, according to him, 
the great mystery of Love. A Love, brighter, deeper, 
wider, higher, than the largest human heart had ever 
yet dreamed of. But the apostle tells us it is, after all, 
but a glimpse of the love of God. How should we 
learn it more ? How should we comprehend the whole 
meaning of the Epiphany ? By sitting down to read 
works of theology? The Apostle Paul tells us — No. 
You must love, in order to understand love. “ That ye, 
being rooted and grounded in love, may be able to com- 
prehend with all saints what is the breadth and length, 
and depth and height; and to know the love of Christ 
which passeth knowledge.” Brother men, one act of 
charity will teach us more of the love of God than a 
thousand sermons; one act of unselfishness, of real 
self-denial, the putting forth of one loving feeling lo 
the outcast and “ those who are out of the way,” \ 11 
tell us more of the meaning of the Epiphany t) m 
whole volumes of the wisest writers on theology. 



[Preached January 25, 1852.] 

THE LAW OF CHRISTIAN CONSCIENCE. 

COBI™ 3 J !ii - 7-13. — “Howbeit there is not in every man that 
knowledge : for some, with conscience of the idol, unto this hour 
eat it as a thing offered unto an idol ; and their conscience being 
eak is defiled. But meat commendeth us not to God : for neither 

BnTtato bin . better ; neither if »<* are we the worse. 

But take heed lest by any means this liberty of yours become a 

w *°, them that are weak ' For » man see thee, 

wh,ch hast knowledge, sit at meat in the idol’s temple, shall noj 

the conscience of hini which is weak be emboldened to eat those 
things which are ottered to idols ; and through thy knowledge shall 
the weak brother perish, for whom Christ died? But when ye sin 
so against the brethren and wound their weak conscience, yo sin 
against Const therefore, if meat make my brother to offend, I 
will eat no flesh while the world standeth, lest I make m, hvmw ♦* 


we nave already divided this chapter into two 
branches,— the former portion of it containing the 
difference between Christian knowledge and secular 
knowledge, and the second portion containing the 
apostolic expos, tion of the law of Christian conscience. 

to first of these we endeavored to expound last Sun- 
day, but it may be well briefly to recapitulate the prin- 
ciples of that discourse in a somewhat different form 
Corinth, as we all know and remember, was a citv built 
ie sea-coast, having a large and free communication 
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with all foreign nations ; and there was also within it, 
and going on amongst its inhabitants, a free interchange 
of thought, and a vivid power of communicating the 
philosophy and truths of those days to each other. 
Now, it is plain that, to a society in such a state, and to 
minds so educated, the Gospel of Christ must have pre- % 
seated a peculiar attraction, presenting itself to them, 
as it did, as a law of Christian liberty. And so in Cor- 
inth the Gospel had ie free course and was glorified,” 
and was received with great joy by almost all men, and 
by minds of all classes and all sects; and a large num- 
ber of these attached themselves to the teaching of the 
Apostle Paul, as the most accredited expounder of 
Christianity, the 11 royal law of liberty.” But it 
seems, from what we read in this epistle, that a large 
number of these men received Christianity as a thing 
intellectual, and that alone, and not as a thing which 
touched the conscience, and swayed and purified the 
affections. And so this liberty became to them almost 
all; they ran into sin or went to extravagance ; they 
rejoiced in their freedom from the superstitions, the 
ignorances, and the scruples, which bound their weaker 
brethren; but had no charity — none of that intense 
charity which characterized the Apostle Paul, for those 
still struggling in the delusions and darkness from 
which they themselves were free. More than that, 
they demanded their right, their Christian liberty of 
expressing their opinions in the Church, merely for the 
sake of exhibiting the Christian graces and spiritual 
gifts which had been showered upon them so largely ; 
until, by degrees, those very assemblies became a 
lamentable exhibition of their own depravity, and led 
to numerous irregularities, which we find severely 
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rebuked by the Apostle Paul. Their women r 
in the emancipation which had been r* 
tian community, laid aside the old habits 
had been consecrated 
custom, and j 
' the Christian 

Lord’s Supper exhibited an absent Solemnity 

Zi"T‘ m ° re ; a meeting for licentious gratification: 
ere one was hungry, and another was drunken,”- 

6arthly drunkenness > the mere enjoy 

Xtfw T eht f S ’ 1 ! ad taken the Place of Christian 
chanty towards each other. And the same feeling - 

this love of mere liberty, liberty in itself — manifested 
itself m many other directions. Holding bv t.Kl* 


’cjoicmg 
given to the Chris. 
— s of attire which 
so long by Grecian and Jewish 
appeared with their heads uncovered hi 
community. Still further than that t.I„ 
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Christianity, separate from all prejudices. To such a 
society, and to such a state of mind, the Apostle Paul 
preached, in all its length, breadth, and fulness, the 
humbling doctrines of the Cross of Christ. He taught 
that knowledge was one thing, that charity was another 
thing ; that “ knowledge puffeth up, but charity buildeth 
up.” He reminded them that love was the perfection 
of knowledge. In other words, his teaching came to 
this: there are two kinds of knowledge — the one, the 
knowledge of the intellect ; the other, the knowledge 
of the heart. Intellectually, God never can be known ; 
He must be known by Love ; for, “ if any man love 
God, the same is known of Him.” Here, then, we have 
arrived, in another way, at precisely the same conclu- 
sion at which we arrived last Sunday. Here are two 
kinds of knowledge — secular knowledge and Christian 
knowledge ; and Christian knowledge is this : to know 
by Love. 

Let us now consider the remainder of the chapter, 
which treats of the law of Christian conscience. You 
will observe that it divides itself into two branches, 
the first containing an exposition of the law itself, and 
the second the Christian applications which flow out 
of this exposition. 

I. The way in which the apostle expounds the law 
of Christian conscience is this: Guilt is contracted 
by the soul, in so far as it sins against and transgresses 
the law of God, by doing that which it believes to be 
wrong ; not so much what is wrong as what appears 
to it to be wrong. This is the doctrine distinctly laid 
down in the 7th and 8th verses. The apostle tells 
the Corinthians — these strong-minded Corinthians — 
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that the superstitions of their weaker brethren 
unquestionably wrong. “ Meat,” he says, “ cornrne 
us not to God; for neither if we eat are we the 
neither if we eat not are we the worse ” 
tells them further, that “there is not in every man 
that knowledge ; for some, with conscience of the idol 

eat it as a thing offered unto an idol.” Here then 

an ignorant, mistaken, ill-informed conscience: and 
yet he goes on to tell them that this conscience, so 
ill-informed, yet binds the possessor of it : “ and their 
conscience, being weak, is defiled.” For example 
there could be no harm in eating the flesh of an animal 
that had been offered to an idol or false god ; for 
a false god is nothing, and it is impossible for it to 
have contracted positive defilement by being offered 
to that which is a positive and absolute negation. And 
yet, if any man thought it wrong to eat such flesh, to 

* b™ , lfc ™ as wron g; for in that act there would be a 
e iberate act of transgression, a deliberate prefer- 
ence of that which was mere enjoyment to that which 
was apparently, though it may be only apparently, 
sanctioned by the law of God. And so it would carry 
with it al the disobedience, all the guilt, and all the 
misery, which belong to the doing of an act altogether 

wiong; orj as St. Paul expresses it, the conscience 
would become defiled. 

Here, then, we arrive at the first distinction — the 
distinction between absolute and relative right and 

luirLflf S ° IUte I 1 ?* aDd abS0lute wroD & like 

• , f l T eaC1 be but one and inalterable ir. the 
sight of God Tire one absolute right — the charitv 

£ 5 •? 6 S \ Cnfice of Cllrist i this, from eternit,; 

5 to eternity, must be the sole measure of eternal right i 
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But Iranian right or Iranian wrong — that is, the merit 
or demerit of any action done by any particular man — 
must be measured, not by that absolute standard, but 
as a' matter relative to his particular circumstances, 
the state of the age in which he lives, and his own 
knowledge of right and wrong. For we come into* 
this world with a moral sense ; or, to speak more 
Chris tianly, with a conscience. And yet that will tell 
us but very little distinctly. It tells us broadly that 
which is right and that which is wrong, so that every 
child can understand this. That charity and self- 
denial are right — this we see recognized in almost 
every nation. But the boundaries of these two,— 
when and how far self-denial is right, what are the 
bounds of charity, — this it is for different circum- 
stances yet to bring out and determine. And so it 
will be found that there is a different standard among 
different nations, and in different ages. That, for 
example, which was the standard among the Israel- 
ites in the earlier ages, and before their settlement in 
Canaan, was very different from the higher and truer 
standard of right and wrong recognized by the later 
prophets. And the standard in the third and fourth 
centuries after Christ was truly and unquestionably 
an entirely different one from that recognized in the 
nineteenth century among ourselves. Let me not be 
mistaken. I do not say that right and -wrong are 
merely conventional, or merely chronological or geo- 
graphical, or that they vary with latitude and longi- 
tude. I do not say that there ever was or ever can 
be a nation so utterly blinded and perverted in its 
moral sense as to acknowledge that which is wrong, 
seen and known to be wrong, as right; or, on the 
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uuier nan a, to proless that which is seen and under- 
stood as right, to be wrong. But what I dp say is 
this, that the form and aspect in which different deeds 
appear so vary, that there will be forever a change 
and alteration in men’s opinions, and that which is 
really most generous may seem most base, and that 
which is really most base may appear most generous. 
So, for example, as I have alreacty said, there are two 
things universally recognized, recognized as right by 
every man whose conscience is not absolutely per- 
verted, — charity and self-denial. The charity of God, 
the sacrifice of Christ, — these are the two grand’ 
leading principles of the Gospel j and in some form 
or other you will find these lying at the roots of every 
pi ofession and state of feeling in almost every age. 
But the form in which these appear will vary with all 
the gradations which are to be found between the 
lowest savage state and the highest and most enlight- 
ened Christianity. 

For example, in ancient Israel the law of love was 
expounded thus: “Thou shalt love thy neighbor, and 
hate thine enemy.” Among the American Indians and 
at the Cape, the only homage, perchance, given to 
self-denial was the stransre. admiration + ,, m , . , ^ 
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birds’ talons, until they had grown into his hands, and 
he became absorbed into the Divinity. We will take 
another instance, and one better known. In ancient 
Sparta it was the custom to teach children to steal. 
And here there would seem to be a contradiction to 
our proposition — here it would seem as if right and 
wrong were matters merely conventional; for surely 
stealing can never be anything but wrong. But, if we 
look deeper, we shall see that there is no contradiction 
here. It was not stealing which was admired; the 
child was punished if the theft was discovered ; but it 
was the dexterity which was admired, and that because 
it was a warlike virtue, necessary, it may be, to a 
people in continual rivalry with their neighbors. It 
was not that honesty was despised and dishonesty 
esteemed, but that honesty and dishonesty were made 
subordinate to that which appeared to them of higher 
importance, namely, the duty of concealment. And so 
we come back to the principle which we laid down at 
first. In every age, among all nations, the same broad 
principle remains; but the application of it varies. 
The conscience may be ill-informed, and in this sense 
only are right and wrong conventional, varying with 
latitude and longitude, depending upon chronology 
and geography. 

The principle laid down by the Apostle Paul is 
tliis : A man will be judged, not by the abstract 
law of God, not by the rule of absolute right, but 
much rather by the relative law of conscience. This 
ho states most distinctly — looking at the question on 
both sides. That which seems to a man to be right 
'is, in a certain sense, right to him; and that which 
seems to a man to be wrong, in a certain sense i$ 
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wrong to him. For example: he says in his Epistle 
to the Romans (v. 14) that “ sin is not imputed when 
there is no law ; ” in other words, if, a man does not 
really know a thing to-be wrong, there is a sense in 
which, if not right to him, it ceases to be so wrong as 
it would otherwise be. With respect to the other of 
these sides, however, the case is still more distinct 
and plain. Here, in the judgment which the apostle 
delivers in the parallel chapter of the Epistle to the 
Romans (the 14th), he says: “I know, and am per- 
suaded of the Lord Jesus, that there is nothing 
unclean of itself; but to him that esteemeth any- 
thing to be unclean, to him it is unclean.” In other 
words, whatever may be the abstract merits of the 
question, — however in God’s jurisprudence any par- 
ticular act may stand, ■ — to you, thinking it to be wrong, 
it manifestly is wrong, and your conscience will gather 
round it a stain of guilt if you do it. In order to 
understand this more fully, let us take a few instances. 
There is a difference between truth and veracity . 
Veracity — mere veracity — is a small, poor thing. 
Truth is something greater and higher. Veracity is 
merely the correspondence between some particular 
statement and facts; truth is the correspondence be- 
tween a man’s whole soul and reality. It is possible 
for a man to say that which, unknown to him, is false, 
and yet he may be true ; because, if deprived of truth, 
he is deprived of it unwillingly. It is possible, on the 
other hand, for a man to- utter veracities, and yet at 
the very time that he is uttering those veracities to be 
false to himself, to his brother, and to his God. One 
of the most signal instances of this is to be seen in 
the Book of Job. Most of what Job’s friends said to 
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him were veracious statements. Much of what Job 
said for himself was unveracious and mistaken. And 
yet those veracities of theirs were so torn from all 
connection with fact and truth, that they became false- 
hoods; and they were, as has been said, nothing more 
than “ orthodox, liars ” in the sight of God. On the 
other hand, Job, blundering perpetually, and falling 
into false doctrine, was yet a true man — searching for 
and striving after the truth; and if deprived of it for 
a time, deprived of it with all his heart and soul unwil- 
lingly. And therefore it was that at last the Lord 
appeared out of the whirlwind to confound the men" 
of mere veracity, and to stand by and support the 
honor of the heartily true. 

Let us apply the principle fui'ther. It is a matter 
of less importance that a man should state true views, 
than that he should state views truly. We will put 
this in its strongest form. Unitarianism is false — 
Trinitariamsm is true. But yet, in the sight of God, 
and with respect to a man’s eternal destinies hereafter, 
it would surely be better for him earnestly, honestly, 
truly, to hold the doctrines of Unitarianism, than in a 
cowardly or indifferent spirit, or influenced by author- 
ity, or from considerations of interest, or for the sake 
of lucre, to hold the doctrines of Trinitariamsm. For 
instance: Not many years ago the Church of Scot- 
land was severed into two great divisions, and gave to 
this age a marvellous proof that there is still amongst 
us the power of living faith, when five hundred 
ministers gave up all that earth holds dear, — position 
in the church they had loved, friendships and affec- 
tions formed and consecrated by long fellowship in 
its communion, and almost their hopes of gaining a 
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livelihood,— rather than assert a principle which seemed 
'to them to be a false one. Now, mj brethren, surely 
the question in such a case for us to consider is not 
this merely, whether of the two sections held the 

abstract right, held the principle in its integrity but 

surely far rather this : who on either side was true to . 
the light within, true to God, true to the truth as God 
had revealed it to his soul, " 

Now, it is precisely upon this principle that we are 
enabled to indulge a Christian hope that many of 
those who in ancient times were persecutors, for 
example, may yet be justified at the bar of Christ. 
Nothing can make persecution right; it is wrong 
essentially, eternally wrong, in the sight of God. And 
yet, if a man sincerely and assuredly thinks that Christ 
has laid upon him a command to persecute with fire 
and sword, it is surely better that he should, in spite 
of all feelings of tenderness and compassion, cast aside 
the dearest affections at the command of his Redeemer 
than that he should, in mere laxity and tenderness! 
turn aside from what seemed to him to be his duty. 

At least this appears to be the opinion of the Apostle 
f'aul. He tells us that he was “a blasphemer and a 
persecutor and injurious; ” that “ he did many things ■ 
contrary to the name of Jesus of Nazareth;” that ^ 
“ being exceedingly mad against the disciples, he per- 
secuted them even unto strange cities.” But he tells 
us further, that “for this cause he obtained mercy 

because he did it ignorantly in unbelief.” Now take a 

case precisely opposite. In ancient times the Jews 
did that by which it appeared to them that they would 
contract defilement and guilt— they spared the lives 
of the enemies which thev had tak-An w+i„ 
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ren, the eternal law is, that charity is right, and that 
law is eternally right which says, “Thou shalt love 
thine enemy.” And had the Jews acted upon this 
principle, they would have done well to spare their 
enemies; but they did it thinking it to be wrong, 
transgressing that law which commanded them to slay 
their idolatrous enemies — not from generosity, but in 
cupidity — not from charity, but from lax zeal. And 
so doing, the act was altogether wrong. 

II. Such is the apostle’s exposition of the law of 
Christian conscience. Let us now, in the second 
place, consider the applications, both of a personal and 
of a public nature, which arise out of it. 

1. The first application is a personal one. It is 
this: Do what seems to you to be right: it is only 
so that you will at last learn by the grace of God to 
see clearly what is right. A man thinks within him- 
self that it is God’s law and God’s will that he should 
act thus and thus. There is nothing possible for us 
to say, there is no advice for us to give, but this: 
“ You must so act.” He is responsible for the opin- 
ions he holds, and still more for the way in which he 
arrived at them — whether in a slothful and selfish, or 
in an honest and truth-seeking manner ; but, being now 
Iris soul’s convictions, you can give no other law than 
this : “ You must obey your conscience.” For no 
man’s conscience gets so seared by doing what is 
wrong unknowingly, as by doing that which appears 
to be wrong to his conscience. The Jews’ con- 
sciences did not get seared by their slaying the Ca- 
naanites, but they did become seared by their failing to 
do what appeared to them to be right. Therefore* 
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woe to yon if yon do what others think right, instead 
of obeying the dictates of your own conscience ; woe 
to you if you allow authority, or prescription, or 
fashion, or influence, or any other human thing, to 
interfere with that awful and sacred thing, responsi- 
bility. “ Every man,” said the apostle, “ must give an 
account of himself to God.” 

2. The second application of this principle has 
reference to others. No doubt, to the large, free, 
- enlightened mind of the Apostle Paul, all these 
scruples and superstitions must have seemed mean, 
trivial, and small indeed. It was a matter to him of 
far less importance that truth should be established , 
than that it should be arrived at truly; a matter of 
far less importance, even, that right should be done, 
than that right should be done rightly. Conscience 
was far more sacred to him than even liberty; it was 
to him a prerogative far more precious to assert the 
rights of Christian conscience, than to magnify the 
privileges of Christian liberty. The scruple may be 
small and foolish; but it may be impossible to uproot 
the scruple without tearing up the feeling of the sanc- 
tity of conscience, and of reverence to the law of 
God, associated with this scruple. And therefore the 
Apostle Paul counsels these men to abridge their 
Christian liberty, and not to eat of those things which 
had been sacrificed to idols, but to have compassion 
upon the scruples of their weaker brethren. And 
this, for two leasons. * The first of these is a mere 
reason of Christian feeling. It might cause exquisite 
pain to sensitive minds to see those things which 
appeared to them to be wrong done by Christian 
brethren. Now, you may take a parallel case. It may 
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be, if yon will, mere superstition to bow at the name 
of Jesus. It may be, and no doubt is, founded upon a 
mistaken interpretation of that passage in the Epistle 
to the Pliilippinns (ii. 10), which says that “at the 
name of Jesus every knee shall bow.” But there are 
many congregations in which this has been the long- 
established rule, and there are many Christians who 
would feel pained to see such a practice discontinued 
— as if it implied a declension from the reverence 
due to “ that name which is above every name.” 
Now, what in this ease is the Christian duty 7 ? Is it 
this — to stand upon our Christian liberty? Or is it 
not rather this — to comply with a prejudice which is 
manifestly a harmless one, rather than give pain to a 
Christian brother ? Take another case. It may be a 
mistaken scruple; but there is no doubt that- it causes 
much pain to many Christians to see a carriage used 
on the Lord’s day. But you, with higher views of the 
spirit of Christianity, who know that “the Sabbath 
was made for man, and not a man for the Sabbath,” — 
who can enter more deeply into the truth taught by 
our blessed Lord, that every day is to be dedicated to 
Him and consecrated to His service, — • upon the high 
principle of Christian liberty you can use your car- 
riage — you can exercise your liberty. But if there 
are Christian brethren to whom this would give pain, 
then I humbly ask you, but most earnestly, What 
is the duty here? Is it not this — to abridge your 
Christian liberty, and to go through rain, and mud, 
and snow, rather than give pain to one Christian con- 
science? To give one more instance. The words, 
and garb, and customs, of that sect of Christians called 
Quakers, may be formal enough ; founded, no doubt, as 
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m the former case, upon a mistaken interpretation of 
a passage in the Bible. But they are at least harm 
less, and have long been associated with the sim 
plicity, and benevolence, and Christian humbleness ol 
this body of Christians, the followers of one who 
three hundred years ago, set out upon the glorious 
enterprise of making all men friends. Now, would it 
be Christian, or would it not rather be something 
more, than unchristian — -would it not be gross rude- 
ness and coarse unfeelingness — to treat such words, 
and habits, and customs, with anything but respect 
ana reverence ? 

Further: the apostle enjoined this duty upon the 
Corinthian converts, of abridging their Christian lib- 
erty , not merely because it might give pain to indulge 
it, but also because it might even lead their brethren 
into sm. For, if any man should eat of the flesh 
offered to an idol, feeling himself justified by his con- 
science, it were well : but if any man, overborne by 
authority or interest were to do this, not according to 
conscience, but against it, there would be a distinct 
and direct act of disobedience — a conflict between 
Ins sense of right and the gratification of his appetites 
or the power of influence ; and then his compliance 
would as much damage his conscience and moral sense' 
as If the act had been wrong in itself. 

how, in the personal application of these remarks 
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the same who stood firm and strong as a rock when 
anything was demanded which trenched upon Chris* 
thin principle. When some required, as a matter of 
necessity for salvation, that these converts should he 
circumcised, the apostle says, “ To whom we gave 
place by subjection, no, not for an hour ! ” It was 
not indifference, it was not cowardice, it was not 
the mere love of peace, purchased by the sacrifice of 
principle, that prompted this counsel; but it was 
Christian love— that delicate and Christian love which 
dreads to tamper with the sanctities of a brother’s con- 
science. 

2. The second thing we have to say is this — that 
this abridgment of their liberty is a duty more espe- 
cially incumbent upon all who are possessed of influ- 
ence. There are some men — happily for themselves, 
we may say — who are so insignificant that they can 
take their course quietly in the valleys of life, and who 
can exercise the fullest Christian liberty without 
giving pain to others. But it is the price which all 
who are possessed of influence must pay, that their 
acts must be measured, not in themselves, but accord- 
ing to their influence on others. So, my Christian 
brethren, to bring this matter home to every-day ex- 
perience and common life, if the landlord uses his 
authority and influence to induce his tenant to vote 
against his conscience, it may be he has secured one 
voice to the principle which is right, or, at all events, 
to that which seemed to him to be right, but he has 
gained that single voice at the sacrifice and expense 
of a brother’s soul. Or, again, if, for the sake of in- 
suring personal politeness and attention, the rich man 
puts a gratuity into the hand of a servant of some 
23 * 
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company which has forbidden him to receive it, he 
gains the attention, he insures the politeness, but he 
gains it at the sacrifice and expense of a man and a 
Christian brother. 

3. The last remark which we have to make is this: 
How possible it is to mix together the vigor of a 
masculine and manly intellect with the tenderness and 
charity which is taught by the Gospel of Christ ! No 
man ever breathed so freely when on earth the air and 
atmosphere of heaven as the Apostle Paul, — no man 
ever soared so high above all prejudices, narrowness, 
littlenesses, scruples, as he; and yet no man ever 
bound himself as Paul bound himself to the ignorance, 
the scruples, the prejudices, of his brethren. So thttt 
what in other cases was infirmity, imbecility, and 
superstition, gathered round it in his case the pure, 
high spirit of Christian charity and Christian delicacy. 
And now, out of the writings, and sayings, and deeds, 
of those wha/loudly proclaim u the rights, of man,” 
and the u rights of liberty,” match us, if you can, with 
one sentence so sublime, so noble, — one that will so 
stand at the bar of God hereafter, — as this single, glori- 
ous sentence of his, in which he asserts the rights of 
Christian conscience above the claims of Christian 
liberty: “ Wherefore, if meat make my brother to 
offend, I will eat no flesh while the world standeth, 
lest I make my brother to offend.” 



XVII. 


[Preached May 16, 1852.] 

VICTORY OVER DEATH. 

1 Coe. xv. 56, 57. — “ The sting of death is sin, and the strength of sin 
is the law. But thanks be to God which giveth us the victory through 
our Lord Jesus Christ. * 9 

On Sunday last I endeavored to bring before you 
the subject of that which Scripture calls the glorious 
liberty of the sons of God. The two points on which 
we were trying to get clear notions were these : What 
is meant by being under the law, and what is meant by 
being free from the law? When the Bible says that a 
man led by the Spirit is not under the law, it does not 
mean that he is free because he may sin without being ] 
punished for it, but it means that he is free because, 
being taught by God’s Spirit to love what His law 
commands, he is no longer conscious of acting from 
restraint. The law does not drive him, because the 
Spirit leads him. 

There is a state, brethren, when we recognize good, 
but do not love God in Christ. It is that state when 
we admire what is excellent, but are not able to per- 
form it. It is a state when the love of good comes § 
to nothing, dying away in a mere desire. That is the 
state of nature, when we are under the law, and not , 
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converted to tne love of Christ. And then there is 
another state, when God writes His law upon our 
hearts by love instead of fear. The one state is this— 
“ 1 cannot <Jo tlle things that I would ; ” the other 
state is this “ I will walk at liberty, for I seek Thv 
commandments.” J 

Just 80 far > therefore, as a Christian is led by the 
Spirit, he is a_ conqueror. A Christian in full posses- 
sion of his privileges is a man whose very step ought 
to have in it all the elasticity of triumph, and whose 
very look ought to have in it all the brightness of vie 
tory. And just so far as a Christian suffers sin to 
struggle in him and overcome his resolutions, just so 
far he is under the law. And that is the key to the 
whole doctrine of the New Testament. From first to 
last the great truth put forward is, The law can 
neither save you nor sanctify you. The Gospel can 
do both; for it is rightly and emphatically called the 
perfect law of liberty. 

We proceed to-day to a further illustration of this 
subject — of Christian victory. In the verses which I 
have read out, the apostle has evidently the same sub- 
ject in his mind — slavery through the law, victory 
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sm ; they only gall it, and make it struggle and rebel. 
The love of God in Christ — that, and only that, can 
give man the victory. 

But, in this passage, the idea of victory is brought 
to bear upon the most terrible of all a Christian’s 
enemies. It is faith here conquering in death. And 
the apostle brings together all the believer's antago- 
nists — the law’s power, sin, and death, the chief 
antagonist of all ; and then, as it were, on a conquer- 
or’s battle-field, shouts over them the hymn of triumph 
• — u Thanks be to God which giveth us the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

We shall take up these two points to dwell upon. 

I. The awfulness which hangs round the dying 
hour. 

II. Faith conquering in death. 

I. That which makes it peculiarly terrible to die is 
asserted in this passage to be guilt. We lay a stress 
upon this expression, — the sting. It is not said that 
sin is the only bitterness; but it is the sting which 
contains in it the venom of a most exquisite torture. 
And, in truth, brethren, it is no mark of courage to 
speak lightly of human dying. We may do it in bra- 
vado, or in wantonness; but no man who thinks can 
call it a trifling thing to die. True thoughtfulness 
must shrink from death without Christ. There is a 
world of untold sensations crowded into that moment 
when a man puts his hand to his forehead and feels 
the damp upon it which tells him his hour is come. 
He has been waiting for death all his life, and now it 
is come. It is all over — his chance is past, and his 
eternity is settled. None of us know, except by 
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guess, what that sensation is. Myriads of human 
beings have felt it to whom life was dear: but they 
never spoke out their feelings, for such things are 
untold. And to every individual man, throughout all 
eternity, that sensation in its fulness can come but 
once. It is mockery, brethren, for a man to speak 
lightly of that which he cannot know till it comes. 

Now, the first cause which makes it a solemn thing 
to die is the instinctive cleaving of everything that 
lives to its own existence. That unutterable thing 
which we call our being — the idea of parting with it 
is agony. It is the first and the intensest desire of liv- 
ing things, to be. Enjoyment, blessedness, everything 
we long for, is wrapped up in being. Darkness, and 
all that the spirit recoils from, is contained in this idea, 
not to be. It is in virtue of this unquenchable im- 
pulse that the world, in spite of all the misery that is 
in it, continues to struggle on. What are war, and 
trade, and labor, and professions ? Are they all the 
result of struggling to be great? No, my brethren, 
they are the result of struggling to be. The first thing 
that men and nations labor for is existence. Reduce 
the nation or the man to their last resources, and only 
see what marvellous energy of contrivance the love of 
being arms them with. Read back the pauper’s history 
at the end of seventy years, — his strange, sad history, 
in which scarcely a single day could insure subsistence 
for the morrow, — and yet learn what he has done these 
long years, in the stern struggle with impossibility, to 
hold his being where everything is against him, and to 
keep an existence, whose only conceivable charm is 
this, that it is existence. Now, it is with this intense 
passion for being that the idea of death clashes. Let 
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ns search why it is we shrink from death. This reason, 
brethx’en, we shall find, that it presents to ns the idea 
of not being. Talk as we will of immortality, there 
is an obstinate feeling that we cannot master, that w© 
end in death; and that may be felt together with the 
firmest belief of a resurrection. Brethren, our faith 
tells us one thing, and our sensations tell us another. 
When we die we are surrendering, in truth, all that 
with which we have associated existence. All that we 
know of life is connected with a shape, a form, a body 
of materialism; and, now that that is palpably melting 
away into nothingness, the boldest heart may be ex 
cused a shudder, when there is forced upon it, in spite 
of itself, the idea of ceasing forever. 

The second reason is not one of imagination at all, 
but most sober reality. It is a solemn thing to die, 
because it is the parting with all round which the 
heart’s best affections, have twined themselves. There 
are some men who have not the capacity for keen 
enjoyment ; their affections have nothing in them of 
intensity, and so they pass through life without ever 
so uniting themselves with what they meet that there 
would be anything of pain in the severance. Of 
course, with them the bitterness of death does not 
attach so much to the idea of parting. But, my 
brethren, how is it with human nature generally ? 
Our feelings do not weaken as we go on in life ; 
emotions are less shown, and we get a command over 
our features and our expressions ; but the man’s feel- 
ings are deeper than the boy’s. It is length of time 
that makes attachment. We become wedded to the 
sights and sounds of this lovely world more closely as 
years go on. Young men, with nothing rooted deep,* 
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are prodigal of life. It is an adventure to them, 
rather than a misfortune, to leave their country for- 
ever. With the old man it is like tearing his own 
heart from him. And so it was that when Lot quitted 
Sodom, the younger members of his family went on 
gladly. It is a touching truth : it was the aged one 
who looked behind to the home which had so many 
recollections connected with it. And therefore it is 
that when men approach that period of existence when 
they must go, there is an instinctive lingering over 
things which they shall never see again. Every time 
the sun sets, every time the old man sees his children 
gathering round him, there is a filling of the eye with 
an emotion that we can understand. There is upon 
his soul the thought of parting — that strange wrench 
from all we love, which makes death (say what moral- 
ists will of it) a bitter thing. 

Another pang which belongs to death we find in 
the sensation of loneliness which attaches to it. Have 
we ever seen a ship preparing to sail, with its load of 
pauper emigrants, to a distant colony ? If we have 
we know what that desolation is which comes from 
feeling unfriended on a new and untried excursion. 
All beyond the seas, to the ignorant poor man, is a 
strange land. They are going away from the helps 
and the friendships and the companionships of life, 
scarcely knowing what is before them. And it is in 
such a moment, when a man stands upon a deck, tak- 
ing his last look of his fatherland, that there comes 
upon him a sensation new, strange, and inexpressibly 
miserable — the feeling of being alone in the world. 
Brethren, with all the bitterness of such a moment, it 
is but a feeble image when placed by the side of the 
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loneliness of death. We die alone. We go on our 
dark, mysterious journey, for the first time in all our 
existence, without one to accompany us. Friends are 
beside our bed — they must stay behind. Grant that a 
Christian has something like familiarity with the Most 
High — that breaks this solitary feeling ; but what is it 
with the mass of men? It is a question full of loneli- 
ness to them. What is it they are to see? What are 
they to meet? Is it not true that, to the larger num- 
ber of this congregation, there is no one point in all 
eternity on which the eye can fix distinctly and rest 
gladly — nothing beyond the grave, except a dark 
space into which they must plunge alone? 

And yet, my brethren, with all these ideas, no doubt, 
vividly before his mind, it was none of them that the 
apostle selected as the crowning bitterness of dying. 
It was not the thought of surrendering existence. It 
was not the parting from all bright and lovely things. 
It was not the shudder of sinking into the sepulchre 
alone. “ The sting of death is sin 

Now, there are two ways in which this deep truth 
applies itself. There is something that appalls in death 
when there are distinct separate acts of guilt resting 
on the memory; and there is something too in the 
possession of a guilty heart, which is quite another 
thing from acts of sin, that makes it an awful thing to 
die. There are some who carry about with them the 
dreadful secret of sin that has been done, guilfc that 
has a name. A man has injured some one; he has 
made money or got on by unfair means ; he has been 
unchaste ; he has done some of those thousand things 
of life which leave upon the heart the dark spot that 
will not come out. All these are sins which you can 
24 ■ 
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count up and number. And the recollection of things 
like these is that agony which we call remorse. Many 
of us have remembrances of this kind which are fatal 
to serenity. We shut them out, but it will not do. 
They bide their time, and then suddenly present them- 
selves, together with the thought of a judgment-seat. 
When a guilty man begins to think of dying, it is like 
a vision of the Son of man presenting itself and call- 
ing out the voices of all the unclean spirits in the 
man — “Art thou come to torment us before the time ? ” 
But, my brethren, it is a mistake if we suppose that 
is the common way in which sin stings at the thought 
of death. Men who have lived the career of pas- 
sionate life have distinct and accumulated acts of guilt 
before their eyes. But with most men it is not guilty 
acts, but guiltiness of heart that weighs the heaviest. 
Only take yesterday as a specimen of life. What was 
it with most of us? A day of sin. Was it sin palpa- 
ble and dark, such as we shall remember painfully this 
day year ? Nay, my brethren, unkindness, petulance, 
wasted time, opportunities lost, frivolous conversation, 
that was our chief guilt. And yet, with all that, 
trifling as it may be, when if comes to be the history 
of life, does it not leave behind a restless undefina- 
ble sense of fault, a vague idea of'debt, but to what 
extent we know not — perhaps the more wretched just 
because, it is uncertain ? My Christian brethren, this 
i3 the sting of sinfulness, the wretched consciousness 
of an unclean heart. It is just this feeling: “ God is 
not my friend ; I am going on to the grave, and no 
man can say aught against me, but my heart is not 
light; I want a river like that which the ancients 
&bled — the river of forgetfulness — that I might go 
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down into it and bathe, and come up a new man. It is 
not so much what I have done ; it is what I am. Who 
shall save me from myself?” 0, it is a desolate thing 
to think of the coffin, when that thought is in all its 
misery before the soul. It is the sting of death. 

And now let us bear one thing in mind — the sting 
of sin is not a constant pressure. It may be that we 
live many years in the world before a death in our 
own family forces the thought personally home. Many 
years, before all those sensations which are so often 
the precursors of the tomb — the quick short cough, 
lassitude, emaciation, pain — come in startling sudden- 
ness upon us in our young vigor, and make us feel 
what it is to be here with death inevitable to our- 
selves. And when those things become habitual, habit 
makes delicacy the same forgetful thing as health ; so 
that neither in sickness nor in health is the thought 
of death a constant pressure. It is only now and then ; 
but so often as death is a reality, the sting of death is 

Once more we remark, that all this power of sin to 
agonize is traced by the apostle to the law — “the 
strength of sin is the law ; ” by which he means to say 
that sin would not be so violent if it were not for the 
attempt of God’s law to restrain it. It is the law 
which makes sin strong. And he does not mean par- 
ticularly the law of Moses. He means any law, and all 
law. Law is what forbids and threatens ; law bears 
gallingly on those who want to break it. And St. 
Paul declares this, that no law, not even God’s law, 
can make 'men righteous in heart, unless the Spirit has 
taught men’s hearts to acquiesce in the law. It can 
only force out into rebellion the sin that is in them* 
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7 su > ure Daren, with a nation’s law. The voice of 
the nation must go along with it. It must be the ex- 
pression of their own feeling, and then they will have 
i o ieye . But, if it is only the law of a government a 
law which is against the whole spirit of the people 
there is first the murmur of a nation’s disapprobation’ 
and then there is transgression, and then, if the law be 
vindicated with a high hand, the next step is the 
bursting that law asunder in national revolution. And 
so it is with God’s law. It will never control a man 
xong who does not from his heart love it. First comes 
a sensation of restraint, and then comes a murmuring 
°t the heart; and last, there comes the rising of pas- 

^ ,l tS , giant might ’ made desperate by restraint. 
That is the law giving strength to sin. 

And therefore, brethren, if all we know of God be 
this, that He has made laws, and that it is terrible to 
break them; if all our idea of religion be this, that it 
is a thing of commands and hindrances, — Thou shall 
and thou shalt not, — we are under the law, and there’ 

is no help for it. Wo must shrink from the encounter 
with, death. 
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who is steadily pursuing a plan that requires some 
years to accomplish, than he who is living by the day. 
Look forward but ten years, and plan for it, live for if; 
there is something of manhood, something of courage, 
required to conquer the thousand things that stand in 
your way. And therefore it is that faith, and nothing 
but faith, gives victory in death. It is that elevation 
of character which we get from looking steadily and 
forever forward, till eternity becomes a real home to 
us, that enables us to look down upon the last strug- 
gle, and the funeral, and the grave, not as the great 
end of all, but only as something that stands between 
us and the end. We are conquerors of death when we 
ax'e able to look beyond it. 

Our second remark is for the purpose of fixing 
special attention upon this, that ours is not merely to 
be victory, it is to be victory through Christ. u Thanks 
be to God which giveth us the victory through our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” Victory, brethren, mere victory 
over death, is no unearthly thing. You may get it by 
infidelity. Only let a man sin long enough, and des- 
perately enough, to shut judgment altogether out of his 
creed, and then you have a man who can bid defiance 
to the grave. It was so that our country’s greatest 
infidel historian met death. He quitted the world with- 
out parade and without display. If we want a speci- 
men of victory apart from Christ, we have it on his 
death-bed. He left all tins strange world of restless- 
ness, calmly, like an unreal show that must go to 
pieces, and he himself an unreality departing from it. 

A sceptic can be a conqueror in death. 

Or, again, mere manhood may give us a victory. He 
who has only learned not to be afraid to die has not 
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learned much. We have steel and nerve eno 
our hearts to dare anything. And, after all, ; 
triumph so common as scarcely to deserve the 
Felons die oil the scaffold like men; soldiers < 
hired by tens of thousands, for a few pence a < 
front death in its worst form. Every minute t 
live, sixty of the human race are passing away, a 
greater part with courage — the weak, and the 
as well as the resolute. Courage is a very di 
thing from the Christian's victory. 

Once more, brethren; necessity can make ma 
-queror over death. We can make up our mi 
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myself? — We hear the consolation administered to the 
bereaved, and we see the coffin lowered into the grave, 
and the thought comes, What if all this doctrine of a life 
to come be but the dream of man’s imaginative mind, 
carried on from age to age, and so believed because 
it is a venerable superstition ? Now, Christ gives us 
victory over that terrible suspicion in two ways. First, 

He does it by His own resurrection. We have got a 
fact there that all the metaphysics about impossibility 
cannot rob us of. In moments of perplexity we look 
back to this. The grave has once, and more than once, 
at the Redeemer’s bidding, given up its dead. It is a 
world-fact. It tells what the Bible means by our res- 
urrection: not a spiritual rising into new holiness 
merely; that, but also something more. It means that, 
in our own proper identity, we shall live again. Make 
that thought real, and God has given you, so far, vic- 
tory over the grave through Christ. j 

There is another way in which we get the victory 
over doubt, and that is by living in Christ. All doubt 
comes from living out of habits of affectionate obedi- 
ence to God. By idleness, by neglected prayer, we 
lose our power of realizing things not seen. Let a * ; 

man be religious and irreligious at intervals, — irregu- 
lar, inconsistent, without some distinct thing to live 
for, — it is a matter of impossibility that he can be 
free from doubts. He must make up his mind for a 
dark life. Doubts can only be dispelled by that kind 
of active life that realizes Christ. And there is no faith 
that gives a victory so steadily triumphant as that. When 
such a man comes near the opening of the vault, it is 
no world of sorrows he is entering upon.' He is only 
going to see things that he has felt, for he has been 
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living in heaven. He has his grasp _ on things that 
other men are only groping after, and touching now 
and then. Live above this world, brethren, and then 
the powers of the world to come are so upon you that 
there is no room for doubt. 

. ® es M es all this, it is a Christian’s privilege to have 
victory over the fear of death. And here it is exceed 
ingly easy to paint what, after all, is only the ima-e- 
picture of a dying -hour. It is the easiest thing Ao 
lepresent the dying Christian as a man who always 
sinks into the grave full of hope, full of triumph, in the 
certain, hope of a blessed resurrection. Brethren we 
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nerves overstrung with triumph. But, brethren, it 
fosters a dangerous feeling to take eases like those as 
precedents. It leads to that most terrible of all unre- 
alities, the acting of a death-bed scene. A Christian 
conqueror dies calmly.' Brave men in battle do not 
boast that they are not afraid. Courage is so natural 
to them, that they are not conscious they are doing 
anything out of the common way. Christian bravery 
is a deep, calm thing, unconscious of itself. There are 
more triumphant death-beds than we count, if we only 
remember this — true fearlessness makes no parade. 
0, it is not only in those passionate effusions in which 
the ancient martyrs spoke sometimes of panting for 
the crushing of their limbs by the lions in the amphi- 
theatre, or of holding out their arms to embrace the 
flames that were to curl round them — it is not then 
only that Christ has stood by His servants, and made 
them more than conquerors: — there may be some- 
thing of earthly excitement in all that. Every day His 
servants are dying modestly and peacefully, not a 
word of victory on their lips, but Christ's deep 
triumph in their hearts — watching the slow progress 
of their own decay, and yet so far emancipated from 
personal anxiety that they are still able to think and 
to plan for others, not knowing that they are doing 
any great thing. They die, and the world hears noth- 
‘ ing of them ; and yet theirs was the completest victory. 
They came to the battle-field, the field to which they 
had been looking forward all their lives, and the 
enemy was not to be found. There was no foe to* 
fight with. . -h' 

The last form in which a Christian gets the victory 
over death is by means of his resurrection. It seems 
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to have been this which was chiefly alluded to by the 
apostle here ; for he says, verse 54, “ When this cor* 
ruptiblo shall have put on incorruption . . . then shall 
come to pass the saying which is written, Death is 
swallowed up in victory.” And, to say the truth, 
brethren, it is a rhetorical expression rather than a 
sober truth when we call anything, except the resur- 
rection, victory over death. We may conquer doubt 
and fear when we are dying, but that is not conquer- 
ing death. It is like a warrior, crushed to death by a 
superior antagonist, refusing to yield a groan, and 
bearing the glance of defiance to the last. You feel 
that he is an unconquerable spirit, but he is not the 
conqueror. And when you see flesh melting away, 
and mental power becoming infantine in its feebleness, 
and lips scarcely able to articulate, is there left, one 
moment a doubt upon the mind as to who is the con- 
queror, in spite of all the unshaken fortitude there may 
be ? The victory is on the side of Death, not on the 
side of the dying. 

And, my brethren, if we would enter into the full 
feeling of triumph contained in this verse, we must 
just try to bear in mind what this world would be 
without the thought of a resurrection. If we could 
conceive an unselfish man looking upon this world of 
desolation with that infinite compassion which all the 
I rave and good feel, what conception could he have 
but that of defeat, and failure, and sadness — the sons 
of man mounting into a bright existence, and one after 
another falling back into darkness and nothingness, 
like soldiers trying to mount an impracticable breach, 
and falling back crushed and mangled into the ditch 
before the bayonets and the rattling fire of their con- 
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querors I Misery and guilt, look which way you will, 
till the heart gets sick with looking at it. Brethren, 
until a man looks on evil till it seems to him almost 
like a real personal enemy rejoicing over the destruc- 
tion that it has made, he can scarcely conceive the deep 
rapture which rushed into the mind of the Apostle 
Paul when he remembered that a day was coming 
when all this was to be reversed. A day was coming, 
and it was the day of reality for which he lived, ever 
present and ever certain, when this sad world was to 
put off forever its chahgefuloess and its misery, and the 
grave was to be robbed of its victory, and the bodies 
were to come forth purified by their long sleep. He 
called all this a victory, because he felt that it was a 
real battle that has to be fought and won before that 
can be secured. One battle has been fought by Christ ; 
and another battle, most real and difficult, but yet a 
conquering one, is to be fought by us. He hath im- 
parted to us the virtue of His wrestlings, and the 
strength of His victory. So that, when the body shall 
rise again, the power of the law to condemn is gone, 
because we have learned to love the law. 

And now, to conclude all this, there are but two 
things which remain to say. In the first place, breth- 
ren, if we would be conquerors, we must realize God’s 
love in Christ. Take care not to be under the law. 
Constraint never yet made a conqueror; the utmost it 
can do is to make either a rebel or a slave. Believe 
that God loves you. He gave a triumphant demonstra- 
tion of it in the Cross. Never shall we conquer self 
till we have learned to love . My Christian brethren, let 
us remember our high privilege. Christian life, so far 
as it deserves the name, is victory. We are not going 
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forth to mere battle — we are going forth to conquer. 
To gain mastery over self, and sin, and doubt, and fear, 
till the last coldness, coming across the brow, tell us 
that all is over, and our warfare accomplished, — that 
we are -safe, the everlasting arms beneath us, — that is 
our calling. Brethren beloved, do not be content with 
a slothful, dreamy, uncertain struggle. You are to 
conquer, and the banner under which we are to win 
is not Fear, but Love. “The strength of sin is the 
law ; ” the victory is by keeping before us God in 
Christ. 

Lastly, there is need of encouragement for those of 
us whose faith is not of the conquering, but the timid 
kind. There are some whose hearts will reply to all 
this, Surely victory is not always a Christian’s portion. 
Is there no cold, dark watching in Christian life ; no 
struggle when victory seems a mockery to speak of — 
no times when life and light seem feeble, and Christ is 
to us but a name, and death a reality ? “ Perfect love 
casteth out fear ; ” but who has it ? Victory is by faith • 
but, 0 God, who will tell us what this faith is that men 
speak of as a thing so easy, and how are we to get it? 
You tell us to pray for faith ; but how shall we pray in 
earnest, unless we first have the very faith we pray for? 

My Christian brethren, it is just to this deepest cry 
of the human heart that it is impossible to return a full 
answer. All. that is true. To feel faith is the grand 
difficulty of life. Faith IS ft. flfiAT) im rum on i rm ^ P d J 
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you must have it first, and then work from it. But, 
brethren beloved, we can say, Look up, though we 
know not how the mechanism of the will which directs 
the eye is to be put in motion ; we can say, Look to 
God in Christ, though we know not how men are to 
obtain faith to do it. Let us be in earnest. Our polar 
star is the love of the Cross. Take the eye 'off that, 
and you are in darkness and bewilderment at once. 
Let us not mind what is past. Perhaps it is all failure, 
and useless struggle, and broken resolves. What then ? 
Settle this first, brethren, Are you in earnest? If so, 
though your faith be weak and your struggles unsatis- 
factory, you may begin the hymn of triumph now , for 
victory is pledged. “ Thanks be to God, which ” not 
shall give, but “ giveth us the victory through our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 
ft 



XVIII. 


[Preached June 20, 1852.] 

MAN’S GREATNESS AND GOD’S GREATNESS, 

Isaiah Ivii. 15. — “ For thus saith the high and lofty One that 
inhabiteth eternity, whose name is holy ; I -dwell in the high and 
holy place, with him also that is of a contrite and humble spirit.” 

The. origin of this announcement seems to have 
been the state of contempt in which religion found 
itself in the days of Isaiah. One of the most profli- 
gate monarchs that ever disgraced the page of sacred 
history sat upon the throne of Judah. His court 
was filled with men who recommended themselves 
chiefly by their licentiousness. The altar was for- 
saken. Sacrilegious hands had placed the abomina- 
tions of heathenism in the Holy Place ; and Piety, 
banished from the State, the Church, and the Royal 
court, was once more as she had been before, and 
will be again, a wanderer on the face of the earth. 
Now, however easy it may be to contemplate such 
a state of things at a distance, it never takes place 
m a man’s own day and time without suggesting 
painful perplexities of a two-fold nature. In the first 
place, suspicions respecting God’s character; and, in 
tire second place, misgivings as to his own duty. For 
a faithless heart whispers, Is it worth while to suffer 
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for a sinking cause? Honor, preferment, grandeur, 
follow in the train of unscrupulous conduct. To be 
strict in goodness, is to be pointed at and shunned. 
To be no ‘better than one's neighbors is the only way 
of being at peace. It seems to have been to such a 
state as this that Isaiah was commissioned to biing 
light. He vindicated God's character by saying that 
He is “the high and lofty One that inhabitetk eter- 
nity." He encouraged those who were trodden down 
to perseverance, by reminding them that real dignity 
is something very different from present success. God 
dwells with him “ that is of a contrite and humble 
spirit," , ^ V V-.f .v-; : 

I. That in which the greatness of God consists. 

II. That in which man's greatness consists. 

I. The first measurement, so to speak, which is 
given us of God's greatness, is in respect of Time. # 
He inhabiteth Eternity. There are some subjects on 
which it would be good to dwell, if it were only for 
the sake of that enlargement of mind which is pro- 
duced by their contemplation. And eternity is one of 
these, so that you cannot steadily fix the thoughts upon 
it without being sensible of a peculiar kind of eleva- 
tion, at the same time that you are humbled by a per- 
sonal feeling of utter insignificance. You have come 
in contact with something so immeasurable — -beyond 
the narrow range of our common speculations — that 
you are exalted by the very conception of it. Now* 
the only way we have of forming any idea of eternity 
is by going, step by step, up to the largest measures 
of time we know of, and so ascending, on and on, tiH 
we are lost in wonder. We cannot grasp eternity; but 



uuiuu, iu mow course oi revolving centu« 
ries, have made England what she is, her earlier ages 
seem so far removed from our own times that they ap- 
pear to belong to a hoary and most remote antiquity. 
But, then, when you compare those times with even 
the existing works of man, and when you remember 
that, when England was yet young in civilization, the 
pyramids of Egypt were already gray with fifteen hum 
dred years, you have got another step, which impresses 
you with a doubled amount of vastness. Double that 
period, and you come to the far-distant moment when 
the present aspect of this world was called, by crea- 
tion, out of the formless void in which it was before. 

Modern science has raised us to a pinnacle of thought 
beyond even this. It has commanded us to think of 
countless ages in which that formless void existed be- 
fore it put on the aspect of its present creation. Mil- 
lions of years before God called the light day, and the 
darkness night, there was, if science speaks true, crea- 
tion after creation called into existence, and buried in 
its own ruins upon the surface of this earth. And, 
then, there was a time beyond even this — there was a 
moment when this earth itself j with all its countless 
creations and innumerable ages, did not exist. An 1, 
again, in that far back distance it is more than con- 
ceivable — it seems, by the analogy of God’s dealings, ! 
next to certain — that ten thousand worlds may have 
been called into existence, and lasted their annum- 
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Gored ages, and then perished in succession. Com- 
pared' with these stupendous figures; six thousand 
years of our planet sink into nothingness. The mind 
is lost in dwelling on such thoughts as these. When 
you have penetrated far, far back, by successive ap- 
proximations, and still see the illimitable distance 
receding before you as distant as before, imagination 
absolutely gives way, and you feel dizzy and bewil- 
dered with new, strange thoughts, that have nt>t a 
name. But this is only one aspect of the case. It 
looks only to time past. The same overpowering cal- 
culations wait us when we bend our eyes on that 
which is to come. Time stretches back immeasurably, 
but it also stretches on and on forever. Now, it js by 
such a conception as this that the inspired prophet 
attempts to measure the immeasurable of God. All 
that eternity, magnificent as it is, never was without 
an Inhabitant. Eternity means nothing by itself. It 
merely expresses the existence of the high and lofty 
One that inhabiteth it. We make a fanciful distinction 
between eternity and time — there is no real distinc- 
tion. We are in eternity at this moment. That has 
begun to be with us whieh never began with God. 
Our only measure of time is by the succession of ideas. 
If ideas flow fast, and many sights and many thoughts 
pass by us, time seems lengthened. If we have the 
simple routine of a few engagements, the same every 
day, with little variety, the years roll by us so fast that 
we cannot mark them. It is not so with God. There 
is no succession of ideas with Him. Every possible 
idea is present with Him now. It was present with 
Him ten thousand years ago. God’s dwelling-place is 
26 * 



verse. It is m respect of Space. He dwelleth in the 
high and lofty place. He dwelleth, moreover, in the 
most insignificant place — even the heart of man. 
And the idea by which the prophet would here exhibit 
to us the greatness of God is that of His eternal Om- 
nipiSsence. It is difficult to say which conception 
carries with it the greatest exaltation — that of bound- 
less space, or that of unbounded time. When we pass 
from the tame and narrow scenery of our own coun- 
try, and stand on those spots of earth in which nature 
puts on her wilder and more awful forms, we are con- 
scious of something of the grandeur which belongs to 
the thought of space. Go where the strong founda- 
tions of the earth lie around you in their massive 
majesty, and mountain after mountain rears its snow 
to heaven in a giant chain, and then, when this bursts 
upon you for the first time in life, there is that peculiar 
feeling which we call, in common language, an enlarge- 
ment of ideas. But when we are told that the sub- 
limity of those dizzy heights is but a nameless speck 
in comparison with the globe of which they form the 
girdle; and when we pass on to think of that globe 
itself as a minute spot in the mighty system to which ' 
it belongs, so that our world might be annihilated, and 
its loss would not be felt; and when we are told that 
eighty millions of such systems roll in the world of 
space, to which our own system again is as nothing, 
and when we are again pressed with the recollection 
that beyond those furthest limits creative power is 
exerted immeasurably further than eye can reach or 
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thought can penetrate, — then, brethren, the awe which 
comes upon the heart is only, after all, a tribute to a 
j portion of God’s greatness. Yet we need not science 
to teach us this. It is the thought which oppresses 
very childhood — the overpowering thought of space. 
A child can put his head upon his hands, and think and 
think till it reaches in imagination some fax-distant 
barrier of the universe, and still the difficulty presents 
itself to his young mind, "And what is beyond that 
barrier ? ” and the only answer is, “ The high and lofty 
place. ?? » And this, brethren, is the inward seal with 
which God has stamped Himself upon man’s heart. 
If every other trace of Deity has been expunged by 
the fall, these two at least defy destruction — the 
thought of Eternal Time, and the thought of Immeas- 
urable Space. 

The third measure which is given us of God re- 
spects His character. His name is Holy. The chief 
idea which this would convey to us is separation from 
evil Brethren, there is perhaps a time drawing near 
when those of us who shall stand at His right hand, 
purified from all evil taint, shall be able to comprehend 
absolutely what is meant by the Holiness of God. At 
present, with hearts cleaving down to earth, and 
tossed by a thousand gusts of unholy passion, we can 
only form a dim conception relatively of that which it 
implies. None but the pure can understand purity. 
The chief knowledge which we have of God’s holiness 
comes from our acquaintance with unholiness. We 
know what impuuty is — God is not that. We know 
what injustice is - God is not that. We know what 
restlessness, and guilt, and passion are, and deceitful* 
ness, and prids,&nd waywardness — all these we know. 



Crod is none of these. And this is our chief acquaint, 
aace with His character. We know what God is not. 
We scarcely can be rightly said to know — that is, to 
feel — what God is. And therefore this is implied in 
the very name of holiness. Holiness in the Jewish 
sense means simply separateness. From all that is 
wrong, and mean, and base, our God is forever sepa- 
rate. 1 

There is another way in which God gives to us a 
conception of what this holiness implies. Tell us of 
His justice, His truth, His loving-kindness — all these 
are cold abstractions. They convey no distinct idea 
of themselves to our hearts. What we wanted was, 
that these should be exhibited to us in tangible reality! 
And it is just this which God has done. He has 
exhibited all these attributes, not in the light of specu- 
latwh, but m the light of facts. He has given us His 
own character, in all its delicacy of coloring, in the 
ns 01 y of Christ Love, Mercy, Tenderness, Purity, 

these are no mere names when we see them brought 
out m the human actions of our Master. Holiness is 
only a shadow to our minds, till it receives shape and 
substance in the life of Christ. All this character of 
holiness is intelligible to us in Christ. “ jS T 0 man hatt 
seen God at any time ; the only begotten of the Father 
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what God’s indignation is ; and when Jesus stood calm 
before His murderers, I have a conception of what 
serenity is. Brethren, revelation opens to us a scene 
beyond the grave, when this shall be exhibited in full 
operation. There will be an everlasting banishment 
from God’s presence of that impurity on which the 
last efforts have been tried in vain. It will be a car- 
rying out of this sentence by a law that cannot be 
reversed — u Depart from me, ye cursed.” But it is 
quite a mistake to suppose that this is only a matter 
of revelation. Traces of it we have now on this side 
the sepulchre. Human life is full of God’s recoil from 
sin. In the writhings of a heart which has been made 
to possess its own iniquities ; in the dark spot which 
guilt leaves upon the conscience, rising up, at times, in 
a man’s gayest moments, as if it will not come out ; 
in the restlessness and the feverishness which follow 
the efforts of the man who has indulged habits of sin 
too long, — in all these there is a law repelling wick- 
edness from the presence of the Most High, which 
proclaims that God is holy. 

And now, brethren, it is in these that the greatness 
of God consists — Eternal in time, Unlimited in space, 
Unchangeable, pure in character, His serenity and His 
vastness arise from His own perfections. 


II. We are to consider, in the second place, the, 
greatness of man. 

1. The nature of that greatness. 

2, The persons who are great. 

Now, this is brought before us in the text in this 
one fact, that man has been made a habitation of the 
Deity — “I dwell with him that is of a contrite and 
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tumble spirit.” There is in the very outset 
tinction between what is' great in God and 
great in man, 
universe is God 
man’s shame. / ’ 

all that man has, he has from God. 
rnent man cuts himself off from God, that 
cuts himself off from grandeur. 

, There are two ^ings implied in Scripture, when it 
is said that God dwells with man. The first is that 
peculiar presence which He has conferred upon the 
members of His Church. Brethren, we presume not 
o define what that presence is, and how it dwells 
within us we are content to leave it as a mystery. 
But this we know, that something of a very peculiar 
and supernatural character takes place in the heart of 
every man upon whom the Gospel has been brought to 
bear with power. "Know ye not,” says the apostle, 
that your bodies are the temples of the Holy Ghost?’'' 

And again, m the Epistle to the Ephesians “ I n 

Christ ye are builded for an habitation of God through 

wh.Vtf f 1 lei , e 18 sometIlin 8' ^ ^ese expressions 
which refuses to he explained away. They leave us 

but one conclusion, and that is, that, in all those who 
have become Christ’s by faith, God personally and 
locally has taken up His dwelling-place. 

There is a second meaning attached in Scripture to 
»e expression, God dwells in man. .According to the 
first meaning we understand it in the most plain and 
literal sense the words are capable of conveying. Ac- 
cording to the second, we understand His dwelling in 
a figurative sense, implying this — that He gives an 
acquaintance with Himself to man. So, for fnstance, 


To be independent of everything in the 
s glory, and to be independent is 
All that God has, He has from Himself ^ 

. —>• And the mo- 

moment he 
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^lien Judas asked, “Lord, how is it, that Thou wilt 
manifest Thyself** to us, and not to the world ? ” our 
Redeemer’s reply was this — “ If a man love Me, he 
will keep My words, and My Father will love him, and 
We will come unto him and make Our abode with him.” 
In the question it was asked hotv God would manifest 
Himself to His servants. In the answer it was shown 
how He would make His abode with them. And if 
the answer be any reply to the question at all, what 
follows is this — that God making His abode or dwell- 
ing in the heart is the same thing exactly as God’s 
manifesting Himself to the heart. Brethren, in these 
two things the greatness of man consists. One is to 
have God so dwelling in us as to impart His character 
to us; and the other is to have God so dwelling in us 
that we recognize His presence, and know that we 
are His and He is ours. They are two things per- 
fectly distinct. To have God in us — this is salvation; 
to know that God is in us — this is assurance. 

Lastly, we inquire as to the persons who are truly 
great. And these the Holy Scripture has divided into 
two classes — those who are humble, and those who 
are contrite in heart. Or, rather, it will be observed, 
that it is the same class of character under different 
circumstances. Humbleness is the frame of mind of 
those who are in a state of innocence ; contrition, of 
those who are in a state of repentant guilt. Brethren, 
let not the expression innocence be misunderstood. 
Innocence, in its true and highest sense, never existed 
bu once upon this earth. Innocence cannot be the 
religion of man now. But yet there are those who 
have walked with God from youth, not quenching the 
Spirit which He gave them, and who are, therefore, 



back before he can go on. Repentance with them is 
i-he gentle work of every day, not the work of one 
distinct and miserable part of life. They are those 
whom the Lord calls just men which need no repent- 
ance, and of whom He says, “ He that is clean needeth 
not, save to wash his feet.” 

Now, they are described here as the humble in 
heart. Two things are required for this state of 
mmd. One is, that a man should have a true esti- 
mate of God ; and the other is, that he should have a 
true estimate of himself. 

Vain, blind man places himself on a little corner of 
this planet, a speck upon a speck of the universe, and 
begins to form conclusions from the small fraction 
of Gods government which he can see from thence. 
The astronomer looks at the laws of motion, and 
forgets that there must have been a First Cause to 
commence that motion. The surgeon looks at the 
materialism of his own frame, and forgets that matter 
cannot organize itself into exquisite beauty. The 
metaphysician buries himself in the laws of mind 
and forgets that there may be spiritual influences 
producing all those laws. And this, brethren, is the 
unhumbled spirit of philosophy— intellectual pride. 
Men look at Nature, bat they do not look through 
i n f t0 f Ws God ' There is awful ignorance of 

fodnlfjr UCing n n / nhUmbIed heart ’ Which arises from 
ndulged sin God may be shut out from the soul by 

pnde of intellect, or by pride of heart. 

- ia :/ hce J. befbre in Scripture almost as 

ype pride. His pride arose fmm io-nnron rtfl ^ 
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God. “Who is the Lord, that I should obey His 
voice? 1 know not the Lord, neither will I let Israel 
go." And this was not intellectual pride ; it was pride 
in a matter of duty. Pharaoh had been immersing his 
whole heart in the narrow politics of Egypt. The 
great problem of his day was to aggrandize his own 
people, and prevent an insurrection of the Israelites; 
and that small kingdom of Egypt had been his uni- 
verse. He shut his heart to the voice of justice and 
the voice of humanity; in other words, great in the 
pride of human majesty, small in the sight of the high 
and lofty One, he shut himself out from the knowledge 
of God. 

The next ingredient of humbleness is, that a man 
must have a right estimate of himself. There is a 
vast amount of self-deception on this point. We say 
of ourselves that which we could not bear others to 
say of us. A man truly humbled would take it only 
as his due when others treated him in the way that 
he says that he deserves. But, my brethren, we kneeL 
in our closets in shame for what we are, and we tell 
our God that the lowest place is too good for us; and 
then we go into the world, and if we meet with slight 
or disrespect, or if our opinion be not attended to, 
or if another be preferred before us, there is all the 
anguish of a galled and jealous spirit, and half the 
bitterness of our lives comes from this, that we are 
smarting from what we call the wrongs and the 
neglect of men. My beloved brethren, if we saw our- 
selves as God sees us, we should be willing to be any- 
where, — to he silent when others speak, to be passed 
by in the world's crowd, and thrust aside to make way : ^ 
for others. We should be willing to put others in the 

! 
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way of doing that which we might have got 
for by doing ourselves. This was the tern 
Master — this is the meek and the quiet 
this is the temper of the humble with whc 
and lofty One dwells. 

The other class of those who are truly 
the contrite in spirit. At first sight it 
posed that there must 


great are 
might be slip- 
over be a vast distinction 
between the innocent and the penitent. It was so 
that the elder son, in the parable, thought when he 
saw his brother restored to his fathers favor. He was 
surprised and hurt. He had served his father these 
many years; his brother had wasted his substance 
in riotous living. But in this passage God makes no 
distinction. He places the humble consistent follower 
and the broken-hearted sinner on a level. He dwells 
with both, — with him that is contrite, owe? with him 
that is humble. He sheds around them both the grand* 
eur of His own presence, and the annals of Church 
history are full of exemplifications of this marvel of 
God’s grace. By the transforming grace of Christ 
men who have done the very work of Satan have 
become as conspicuous in the service of Heaven as 
they were once conspicuous in the career of guilt. 
So indisputably has this been so, that men have drawn 
from such instances the perverted conclusion, that if a 
man is ever to be a great saint, he must first be a 
great sinner. God forbid, brethren, that we should 
ever make such an inference. But this we infer for 
our own encouragement, that past sin does not neces- 
sarily preclude from high attainments. We must 
“ forget the things that are behind . 77 We must not 
mmm over past years of folly, as T they made saint* 
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lines? impossible. Deep as we may have been once 
in earthliness, so deep we may also be in penitence, 
and so high we may become in spirituality. We 
have so many years the fewer to do our work in. 
Well, brethren, let ns try to do it so much the faster. 
Christ can crowd the work of years into hours. He 
di l it with the dying thief. If the man who has set 
out early may take his time, it certainly cannot be 
so with us who have lost our time. If we have lost 
God’s bright and happy presence by our wilfulness, 
what then ? — Unrelieved sadness ? Nay, brethren, 
calmness, purity, may have gone from our heart; 
but all is not gone yet. Just as sweetness comes 
from the bark of the cinnamon when it is bruised, 
so can the spirit of the Cross of Christ bring beauty 
and holiness and peace out of the bruised and broken 
heart. God dwells with the contrite as much as with 
the humble. 

And now, brethren, to conclude : the first inference 
we collect from this subject is the danger of coming 
into collision with such a God as our God. Day by 
day we commit sins of thought and word of which the 
dull eye of man takes no cognizance. He whose name 
is Holy cannot pass them by. We may elude the vigi- 
lance of a human enemy, and place ourselves beyond 
his reach. God fills all space- — there is not a spot in 
which His piercing eye is not on us, and His uplifted 
hand cannot find us out. Man must strike soon, if be 
would strike at all ; for opportunities pass away from 
him, and his victim may escape his vengeance by death. 
There is no passing of opportunity with God, and it 
is this which makes His long-suffering a solemn thing. 
God can wait, for ho has a whole eternity before Hinft 
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in which He may strike. “All things are open and 
naked to Him with whom we have to do.” 

In the next place, we are taught the heavenly char 
acter of condescension. It is not from the insignifi. 
cance of man that God’s dwelling with him is so 
strange. It is as much the glory of God .to bend His 
attention on an atom as to uphold the universe. But 
the marvel is, that the habitation which He has chosen 
for Himself is an impure one. And when lie came 
down from His magnificence to make this world His 
home, still the same character of condescension was 
shown through all the life of Christ. Our God selected 
the society of the outcasts of earth, those whom none 
else would speak to. Brethren, if we would be God- 
like, we must follow in the same steps. Our tempta- 
tion is to do exactly the reverse. We are forever 
wishing to obtain the friendship and the intimacy of 
those above us in the world -to win over men of 
influence to truth — to associate with men of talent, 
and station, and title. This is the world-chase, and 
this, brethren, is too much the religious man’s chase. 

ut, if you look simply to the question of resemblance 
o God, then the man who makes it a habit to select 
that one m life to do good to, and that one in a room 
to speak with, whom others -pass by because there is 
nothing either of intellect, or power, or name,*to recom- 
mend him but only humbleness, that man has stamped 
upon his heart more of heavenly similitude by conde- 
scension, than the man who has made it his business 

to win this world’s great ones, even for the sake of 
truth. 

Lastly we learn the guilt of two things, of which 
this world is full, — vanity and pride. There is a dia- 
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tiriction between these two. But the distinction con- 
sists in this: that the vain man looks for the admiration 
of others — the proud man requires nothing but his 
own. Now, it is this distinction which makes vanity 
despicable to us all. We can easily find out the vain 
man; we soon discover what it is he wants to be 
observed, whether it be a gift of person, or a gift of 
mind, or a gift of character. If he be vain of his per- 
son, his attitudes will tell the tale. If he be vain of 
his judgment, or his memory, or his honesty, he cannot 
help an unnecessary parade. The world finds him out, 
and this is why vanity is ever looked on with contempt. 
So soon as we let men see that we are suppliants for 
their admiration, we are at their mercy. We have 
given them the privilege of feeling that they are above 
us. We have invited ‘them to spurn us. And there- 
fore vanity is but a thing for scorn. But it is very 
different with pride. No man can look down on him 
that is proud, for he has asked no man for anything. 
The} r are forced to feel respect for pride, because it is 
thoroughly independent of them. It wraps itself up 
in the consequence of its own excellences, and scorns 
to car© whether others take note of them or not. It is 
just here that the danger lies. We have exalted a sin 
into a virtue. No man will acknowledge that he is 
vain, but almost any man will acknowledge that he is 
proud. But, tried by the balance of the sanctuary, 
there is little to choose between the two. If a mail 
look for greatness out of God, it matters little whether 
he seek it in his own applause, or in the applause of 
others. The proud Pharisee, who trusted in himself 
that he was righteous, was condemned by Christ as 
severely, and even more, than the vain Jews who 
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“ ccrald not believe because they sought honor from 
one another, and not that honor which cometh from 
God only.” It may be a more dazzling and a more 
splendid sin to be proud. It is not less hateful in 
God’s sight. Let us speak God’s word to our own 
unquiet, swelling, burning hearts. Pride may disguise 
itself as it will in its own majesty, but in the presence 
of the high and lofty One it is but littleness, after all 
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THE LAWFUL AND UNLAWFUL USE OF LAW. 


(A FRAGMENT.) 


But we know that the law is good, if a man use it 
lawfully.” 


It is scarcely ever possible to understand a passage 
without some acquaintance with the history of the 
circumstances under which it was written. 4j 

At Ephesus, over which Timothy was bishop, people 1 
had been bewildered by the teaching of converted 
Jews, who mixed the old leaven of Judaism with the 
new spirituality of Christianity. They maintained the 
perpetual obligation of the Jewish law. — v. 7. They 
desired to be teachers of the law. They required strict 
performance of a number of severe observances. They 
talked mysteriously of angels and powers intermediate 
between God and the human soul. — v. 4. The result 
was an interminable discussion at Ephesus. The 
Cliurvh was filled with disputations and controversies. 

Now, there is something always refreshing to see 
the Apostle Paul descending upon an arena of contro- ' 
versy, where minds have been bewildered, and so 

1 » t * T 1- * ~ 4.1-, ~4. wArtnlrt .SI 
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tain which to take. Yon know at once that he will 
P° r c ll P on tf) e question, and illuminate all the 
dark corners. You know that he will not trim, and 
balance, and hang doubtful, or become a partisan ; but. 
that he will seize some great principle which lies at 
the root of the whole controversy, and make its true 
, bearing clear at once. 

ibis he always does, and this he does on the present 
occasion, -v. 5 and 6. He does not, like a vehement 
polemic, say, Jewish ceremonies and rules are all 
worthless, nor some ceremonies are worthless and 
others essential ; but he says, the root of the whole 
matter is charity. If you turn aside from this, all is 
lost : here at once the controversy closes. So far as 
any rule fosters the spirit of love, — that is, is used 
lawfully, — it is wise, and has a use. So far as it does 
not, it is chaff. So far as it hinders it, it is poison. 

Now, observe how different this method is from that 
which is called the sober, moderate way — the via 
media. Some would have said, the great thing is to 
avoid extremes.. If the question respects fasting, fast 
only in moderation. If the observance of the Sabbath- 

day , observe it on the J ewish principle, only not so 
strictly. 

Paul, on the contrary, went down to the root ; he 
said, the true question is not whether the law is good 
or bad, but on what principle ; he said, you are both 
wrong— you, in saying that the observance of the law 
is essential, for the end of it is charity, and if that be 
got what matter how, —you, in saying rules maybe 
dispensed with entirely and always, “ for we know that 


: 
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II. Tlie lawful use of law. 


L The unlawful use. ' : Vr- ■' ■ 

Define law. — By law, Paul almost always means net 
the Mosaic law, but law in its essence and principle, 
that is, constraint. This chiefly in two forms expresses 
itself — 1st, a custom ; 2d, a maxim. As examples of 
custom, we might give Circumcision, or the Sabbath, 
or Sacrifice, or Fasting. 

Law said, Thou shalt do these things ; and law, as 
mere law, constrained them. Or, again, law may ex- 
press itself in maxims and rules. 

In rules, as when law said, “ Thou shalt not steal,” — 
not saying a word about secret dishonesty of heart, 
but simply taking cognizance of ads . 

In maxims, as when it is admonished that man ought 
to give a tenth to God, leaving the principle of the 
matter untouched. Principle is one thing, and maxim 
is another. A principle requires liberality ; a maxim 
says one-tenth. A principle says, {c A merciful man is 
merciful to his beast,” leaves mercy to the heart, and 
does not define how; a maxim says, “Thou shalt not 
muzzle the ox that treadeth out thy corn.” A princi 
pie says, “ Forgive ; ” a maxim defines “ seven times ; * 
and thus the whole law falls into two divisions : 

The ceremonial law, which constrains life by ens 
toms. 

The moral law, which guides life by rules and maxims. 

Now, it is an illegitimate use of law — X. To expect 
by obedience to it to make out a title to salvation. 

By the deeds of the law, shall no man living.be just- 
ified. Salvation is by faith ; a state of heart right with 
God; faith is the spring of holiness — a well of life 
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Salvation is not the having committed 
ber of good acts. Destruction is not tl 
mitted a certain number of 
Spirit in us, 
spirit in us, leading 
For a plain 
save, because it 


crimes. Salvation i 
leading to good. Destruction is tin 
‘5 to wrong. 

reason, then, obedience to law 
is merely the performance of a 


A man may have obeyed the rule, and kept the maxim 
an yet not be perfect. “ All these commandments 
Have i kept from my youth up.” — “ Yet lackest thou 
one thing.” The Jaw he had kept. The spirit of 
obedience in its high form of sacrifice he had not. 

2. To use it superstitiously. 

It is plaid that this was the use made of it by the 
pliesian teachers. — v. 4. It seemed to them that 
law was pleasing to God as restraint. Then unnatural 
restraints came to be imposed — on the appetites, fast- 
ing ; on the affections, celibacy. This is what Paul 
condemns. -ch. iv., v. 8. “Bodily exercise profited 

And again, this superstition showed itself m a 
false reverence. Wondrous stories respecting- ar,™J a 
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But you are not a whit the better for solemn and 
reverential feelings about a mysterious, invisible world. 
To tremble before a consecrated wafer is spurious rev- 
erence. To bend before the Majesty of Right is 
Christian reverence. 

3. To use it as if the letter of it were sacred The 
law commanded none to eat the shew-bread except 
the priests. David ate it in hunger. If Abimelech had 
scrupled to give it, he would have used the law unlaw- 
fully. 

The law commanded no manner of work. The 
apostles, in hunger, rubbed the ears of corn. The 
Pharisees used the law unlawfully in forbidding that. 

II. The lawful use of law. 

1. As a restraint to keep outward evil in check. ... 
"The law was made for sinners and profane.” .. . 
Illustrate this by reference to capital punishment. No 
sane man believes that punishment by death will .make 
a nation's heart right, or that the sight of an execution 
can soften or ameliorate. Punishment does not work 
in that way. It is not meant for that purpose. It is 
meant to guard society. 

The law commanding a blasphemer to be stoned 
could not teach one Israelite love to God, but it 
could save the streets of Israel from scandalous rib- 
aldry. 

And, therefore, clearly understand, law is a mere 
check: to bad men it does not improve them; it often 
makes them worse ; it cannot sanctify them. God 
never intended that it should. It saves society from 
the open transgression; it does not contemplate the 
amelioration of the offender. 
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Hence we see for what reason the apostle insisted 
on the use of the law for Christians. Law never can 
be abrogated. Strict rules are needed exactly in pro- 
portion as we want the power or the will to rule our- 
selves. It is not because the Gospel has come that 
we are free from the law, but because, and only so far 
as, we are in a Gospel state. “It is for a righteous 
man ” that the law is not made ; and thus we see the 
true nature of Christian liberty. The liberty to which 
we are called in Christ is not the liberty of devils, — 
the liberty of doing what we will, — but the blessed 
liberty of being on the side of the law, and therefore 
unrestrained by it in doing right. 

Illustrate from laws of coining, housebreaking, &c. 
We are not under them. Because we may break them 
as we like ? Nay ; the moment we desire, the law is 
alive again to us. 

2. As a primer is used by a child to acquire by 
degrees principles, and a spirit. 

This is the use attributed to it inverse 5. “The 
end of the commandment is charity.” 

Compare with this two other passages — “ Christ is 
the end of the law for righteousness,” and “love is 
the fulfilling of the law.” “ Perfect love casteth out 
fear.” 

In every law there is a spirit, in every maxim a prin- 
ciple; and the law and the maxim are laid down for the 
sake of conserving the spirit and the principle which 
they enshrine. 

Paul compares God’s dealing with man to a wise 
parent’s instruction of his child. (See the Epistle to 
the Galatians.) Boyhood is under law; you appeal 
not to the boy’s reason, but his will, by rewards and 
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punishments: Do this, and I will reward you; do it 
not, and you will be punished. So long as under 
law, salutary and necessary; but only while under 
law. He is tree when he discerns principles, and 
.at the same time has got, by habit, the will to obey. 
So that rules have done for him a double work — 
taught him the principle, and facilitated obedience to It. 

Distinguish, however. In point of time, law is first; 
in point of importance, the Spirit. 

In point of time , Charity is the end of the com- 
mandment ; in point of importance , first and foremost. 

The first thing a boy has to do, is to learn implicit 
obedience to rules. The first thing in importance for 
a man to learn is, to sever himself from maxims, rules, 
laws. Why ? That he may become an Antinomian 
or a Latitudinai’ian ? No. He is severed from sub- 
mission to the maxim , because he has got allegiance 
to the principle . He is free from the rule and the 
law, because he has got the Spirit written in his heart 

This is the Gospel. A man is redeemed by Christ 
so far as he is not under the law ; he is free from the 
law so far as he is free from the evil which the law 
restrains; he progresses so far as there is no evil in 
him which it is an effort to keep down; and perfect 
salvation and liberty are, when we, who, though 
having the first fruits of the Spirit, yet groan within 
ourselves, waiting for the adoption, — “to wit, the 
redemption of the body,” — shall have been freed in 
body, soul, and spirit, from the last traces of the evil 
which can only be kept down by force. In other 
words, so far as Christ ? s statement is true of us 1 
“ The Prince of this world cometh, and hath nothing 
in me.” 


XX. 


[Preached February 21, 1853,] 

THE PRODIGAL AND HIS BROTHER, 

Luke xv. 81, 32. — “ And he said unto him, Son, thou art ever with me a 
and all that I have is thine. It was meet that we should make merry, 
and be glad : for this thy brother was dead, and is alive again 5 was 
lost, and is found.” 

There are two classes of sins. There are some sins 
by which man crushes, wounds, malevolently injures 
his brother man — those sins which speak of a bad, 
tyrannical, and selfish heart. Christ met those with 
denunciation. There are other sins by which a man 
injures himself. There is a life of reckless indulg- 
ence; there is a career of yielding to ungovernable 
propensities, which most surely conducts to wretch- 
edness and ruin, but makes a man an object of com- 
passion rather than of condemnation. The reception 
which sinners of this class met from Christ was marked 
by strange and pitying mercy. There was no maudlin 
sentiment on His lips. He called sin sin, and guilt 
guilt. But yet there were sins which His lips scourged ; 
and others over which, containing in themselves their 
own scourge, His heart bled. That which was melan- 
choly, and marred, and miserable, in this world, was 
more congenial to the heart of Christ than that which 
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was proudly happy. It was in the midst of a triumph, 
and all the pride of a procession, that He paused to 
weep over ruined Jerusalem. And if we ask the rea- 
son why the character of Christ was marked by this 
melancholy condescension, it is that He was in the 
midst of a world of ruins, and there was nothing there 
to gladden, but very much to touch with grief. He 
was here to restore that which was broken down and 
crumbling into decay. An enthusiastic antiquarian, 
standing amidst the fragments of an ancient temple, 
surrounded by dust and moss, broken pillar, and de- 
faced architrave, with magnificent projects in his mind 
of restoring all this to former majesty, to draw out to 
light from mere rubbish the ruined glories, and there- 
fore stooping down amongst the dank ivy and the 
rank nettles — such was Christ amidst the wreck of 
human nature. He was striving to lift it out of its 
degradation. He was searching out in revolting places 
that which had fallen down, that He might build it up 
again, in fair proportions, a holy temple to the Lord. 
Therefore He labored among the guilty ; therefore He 
was the companion of outcasts; therefore He spoke 
tenderly and lovingly to those whom society counted 
undone ; therefore He loved to bind up the bruised 
and the broken-hearted ; therefore His breath fanned 
the spark -which seemed dying out in the wick of the 
expiring taper, when men thought it was too late, and 
that the hour of hopeless profligacy was come. It was 
that feature in His character — that tender, hoping, en- 
couraging spirit of His — which the prophet Isaiah fixed 
upon as characteristic : “ A bruised reed will He not 
break.” 

It was an illustration of this spirit which He gave 
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in the parable which forms the subject of onr con- 
sideration to-day. We find the occasion which drew 
it from Him in the commencement of this chapter; 
u Then drew near unto Him all the publicans and sin- 
ners for to hear Him. And the Pharisees and Scribes 
murmured, saying, This man receivetli sinners, and 
eateth with them.” It was then that Christ conde- 
scended to offer an excuse or an explanation of His 
conduct. And His excuse was this: It is natural, 
humanly natural, to rejoice more over that which has 
been recovered than over that which has been never 
lost. He proved that by three illustrations taken from 
human life. The first illustration, intended to show the 
feelings of Christ in winning back a sinner, was the 
joy which the shepherd feels in the recovery of a sheep 
from the mountain wilderness. The second was the 
satisfaction which a person feels for a recovered coin. 
The last was the gladness which attends the restora- 
tion of an erring son. 

Now, the three parables are alike in this, that they 
all describe more or less vividly the feelings of the Re- 
deemer on the recovery of the lost. But the third 
parable differs from the other two in this, that, besides 
the feelings' of the Saviour, it gives us a multitude of 
particulars respecting the feelings, the steps, and the 
motives, of the penitent, who is reclaimed back to 
goodness. In the two first the thing lost is a coin or 
a sheep. It would not be possible to find any picture 
of remorse or gladness there. But in the third para- 
ble the thing lost is not a lifeless thing, nor a mute 
thing, but a being, the workings of whose human heart 
are all described. So that the subject opened out to 
us is a more extensive one — not merely the feelings 
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of the finder, God in Christ, but, besides that, the sen- 
sations of the wanderer himself. 

In dealing with this parable, this is the line which 
we shall adopt : ' /V 

We shall look at the picture which it draws of— 

I. God’s treatment of the penitent 

II- God’s expostulation with the saint. 

L God’s treatment of the penitent divides itself in 
this parable into three distinct epochs : the period of 
alienation, the period of repentance, and the circum- 
stances of a penitent reception. We shall consider all 
■these in turn. 

The first truth exhibited in this parable is the alien- 
ation of mams heart from God. Homelessness, dis- 
tance from our Father — that is man’s state by nature 
In this world. The youngest son gathered all together, 
and took his journey into a far country. Brethren, 
this is the history of worldliness. It is a state far from 
God ; in other words, it is a state of homelessness. 
And now let us ask what that means. To English 
hearts it is not necessary to expound elaborately the 
infinite meanings which cluster round that blessed ex- 
pression “ home.” Home is the one place in all this 
world where hearts are sure of each other. It is the 
place of confidence. It is the place where we tear off 
that mask of guarded and suspicious coldness which 
the world forces us to wear in self-defence, and where 
we pour out the unreserved communications of full 
and confiding hearts. It is the spot where expressions 
of tenderness gush out without any sensation of awk- 
wardness, and without any dread of ridicule. Let a 
man travel where he will, home is the place to which 
27* 
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Ms heart untravelled fondly turns.” He is to double 
all pleasure there. He is to divide all pain. A happy 
home is the single spot of rest which a man has upon 
this earth for the cultivation of his noblest sensibili- 
ties. And now, my brethren, if that be the description 
of home, is God’s place of rest your home? Walk 
abroad and alone by night. That awful other world 
in the stillness and the solemn deep of the eternities 
above, is it your home ? Those graves that lie beneath 
you, holding in them the infinite secret, and stamping 
upon all earthly loveliness the mark of frailty, and 
change, and fleetingness — are those graves the prospect 
to which in bright days and dark days you can turn 
without dismay? God in his splendors, — dare we feel 
with Him affectionate and familiar, so that trial comes 
softened by this feeling. It is my Father, and enjoy- 
ment can be taken with a frank feeling; my Father 
has given it me, without grudging, to make me happy? 
All that is having a home in God. Are we at home 
there ? Why, there is demonstration in our very child- 
hood that we are not at home with that other world 
of God’s. An infant fears to be alone, because he feels 
he is not alone. He trembles in the dark, because he 
is conscious of the presence of the world of spirits. 
Long before he has been told tales of terror, there is 
an instinctive dread of the supernatural in the infant 
mind. It is the instinct which we have from child- 
hood that gives us the feeling of another world. And 
mark, brethren, if the child is not at home in the 
thought of that world of God’s, the deep of darkness 
and eternity is around him — God’s home, but not his 
home, for his flesh creeps. And that feeling grows 
through life ; not the fear — when the child becomes 
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a man he gets - over fear — bu 6 , he dislike. The man 
feels as much aversion as tlie> hild for the world of 
spirits. 

Sunday comes. It breaks across the current of his 
worldliness. It. suggests thoughts of death, and judg- 
ment, and everlasting existence. Is that home ? Can 
the worldly man feel Sunday like a foretaste of his 
Father’s mansion ? If we could but know how many 
have come here to-day, not to have their souls lifted 
up heavenwards, but from curiosity, or idleness, or 
criticism, it would give us an appalling estimate of the 
number who are living in a far country, “having no 
hope, and without God in the world.” 

The second truth conveyed to us in this parable is 
the unsatisfying nature of worldly happiness. The 
outcast son tried to satiate his appetite with husks. A 
husk is an empty thing ; it is a thing which looks ex- 
tremely like food, and promises as much as food ; but 
it is not food. It is a thing which when chewed will 
stay the appetite, but leaves the emaciated body with- 
out nourishment. Earthly happiness is a husk. We 
say not that there is no satisfaction in the pleasures of 
a worldly life. That would be an over-statement of 
the truth. Something there is, or else why should men 
persist in living for them? The cravings of man’s 
appetite may he stayed by tilings which cannot satisfy 
him. Every new pursuit contains in it a new hope; 
and it is long before hope is bankrupt. . But, my 
brethren, it is strange if a man has not found out, long 
before be lias readied the age of thirty, that every- 
thing here is empty and disappointing. The nobler his 
heart ? and the more unquenchable his hunger for the 
high and th® good, the sooner will he find that out 
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Bubble after bubble bursts, each bubble tinted with the 
celestial colors of the rainbow, and each leaving in the 
hand which crushes it a cold, damp drop of disappoint- 
ment. All that is described in Scripture by the em- 
phatic metaphor of “ sowing the wind and reaping the 
whirlwind;” — the whirlwind of blighted hopes, and 
unreturned feelings, and crushed expectations — that 
is the harvest which the world gives you to reap. 

And now is the question asked, Why is this world 
unsatisfying? Brethren, it is the grandeur of the soul 
which God has given us which makes it insatiable in 
its desires — an infinite void, which cannot be filled up. 
A soul which was made for God, how can the world 
fill it? If the ocean can be still with miles of unstable 
waters beneath it, then the soul of man, rocking itself 
upon its own deep longings, with the Infinite beneath 
it, may rest. We were created once in majesty, to 
find enjoyment in God; and if our hearts are empty 
now, there is nothing for it but to fill up the hollow- 
ness of the soul with God. Let not that expression — 
filling the soul with God — pass away without a distinct 
meaning. God is Love and Goodness. Fill the soul 
with goodness, and fill the soul with love — that is the 
filling it with God. If we love one another, God 
dwelleth in us. There is nothing else that can satisfy. 
So that when we hear men of this world acknowledge, 
as they sometimes will do, when they are wearied with 
this phantom chase of life, sick of gayeties, and tired of 
toil, that it is not in their pursuits that they can drink 
the fount of blessedness ; and when we see them, 
instead of turning aside either broken-hearted or else 
made wise, still persisting to trust to expectations — 
at fifty, sixty, or seventy years, still feverish about 
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some new plan of ambition — what we see is this: we 
see a soul formed with a capacity for high and noble 
things, fit for the banquet-table of God Himself, try- 
ing to fill its infinite hollownesses with husks. 

Once more, there is degradation in the life of irreii- 
gion. The things which the wanderer tried to live on 
were riot husks only. They were husks which the 
swine did eat. Degradation means the application of 
a thing to purposes lower than that for which it was 
intended. It is degradation to a man to live on- husks, 
because these are not his true food. We call it degra- 
dation when we see the members of an ancient family, 
decayed by extravagance, working for their bread. It 
is not degradation for a bora laborer to work for an 
honest livelihood. It is degradation for them, for they 
are not what they might have been. And, therefore, for 
a man to be degraded, it is not necessary that he should 
have given himself up to low and mean practices. It 
is quite enough that he is living for purposes lower 
than those for which God intended him. He may be 
a man of unblemished reputation, and yet debased in 
the truest meaning of the word. We were sent into 
this world to love God and to love man ; to do good— 
to fill up life with deeds of generosity and usefulness. 
And he that refuses to work out that high destiny is a 
degraded man. He may turn away revolted from 
everything that is gross. His sensuous indulgences 
may be all marked by refinement and taste. His house 
may be filled with elegance. His library may be 
adorned with books. There may be the sounds in 
his mansion which can regale the ear, the delicacies 
which can stimulate the palate, and the forms of beauty 
which can please the eye. There may be nothing in 
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his whole life to offend the most chastened and fastid* 
ions delicacy; and yet, if the history of all this be, 
powers frittered upon time which were meant for eter- 
nity, the man is degraded ; if the spirit which was 
created to find its enjoyment in the love of God has 
settled down satisfied with the love of the world, then, 
just as surely as the sensualist of this parable, that man 
has turned aside from a celestial feast to prey on garbage. 

We pass on to the second period of the history of 
God’s treatment of a sinner. It is the period of his 
coming to himself, or what we call repentance. The 
first fact of religious experience which thfe parable 
suggests to us is that common truth — men desert the 
world when the world deserts them. The renegade 
came to himself when there were no more husks to 
eat. He would have remained away if he could have 
got them; but it is written, “no man gave unto him.” 
And this, brethren, is the record of our shame. Invi- 
tation is not enough ; we must be driven to God. 
And the famine comes not by chance. God sends 
the famine into the soul — the hunger, and thirst, and 
the disappointment — to bring back His erring child 
again. Now, the world fastens upon that truth, and 
gets out of it a triumphant sarcasm against religion. 
They tell us that just as the caterpillar passes into 
the chrysalis, and the chrysalis into the butterfly, so. 
profligacy passes into disgust, and disgust passes into 
religion. To use their own phraseology, when people 
become disappointed with the world, it is the last 
resource, they say, to turn .saint. So the men of the 
world speak, and they think they are profoundly phi- 
losophical and concise in the account they give. The 
, world is welcome to its very small sneer. It is the 
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glory of our Master's Gospel that it is the refuge of 
the broken-hearted. It is the strange mercy of our 
God that He does not reject the wri things of a jaded 
heart. Let the world curl its lip, if it will, when it sees 
through the causes of the prodigal's return. And if 
the sinner does not come to God taught by this disap- 
pointment, what, then ? If affections crushed in early 
life have driven one man to God; if wrecked and 
ruined hopes have made another man religious; if 
want of success in a profession has broken the spirit ; 
if the human life, lived out too passionately, has left a 
surfeit and a craving behind which end in seriousness ; 
if one is brought by the sadness of widowed life, and 
another by the forced desolation of involuntary single 
life ; if when the mighty famine comes into the heart, 
and not a husk is left, not a pleasure untried, then, and 
not till then, the remorseful resolve is made, “I will 
arise and go to my Father :' 7 — Well, brethren, what 
then ? Why, this, that the history of penitence, pro- 
duced as it so often is by mere disappointment, sheds 
only a brighter lustre round the Love of Christ, who 
rejoices to receive such wanderers, worthless as they 
are, back into His bosom. Thank God, the world's 
sneer is true. It is the last resource to turn saint 
Thanks to our God, that when this gaudy world has 
ceased to charm, when the heart begins to feel its 
hollowness, and the world has lost its satisfying power, 
still all is not yet lost, if penitence and Christ remain, 
to still, to humble, and to soothe, a heart which sin has 
fevered. ; 

There is another truth contained in this section of 
the parable. After a life of wild sinfulness, religi qn is 
servitude' at first, not freedom. Observe, he went back 
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to duty with the feelings of a slave: “I am no more 
worthy to he called thy son, make me as one of thy 
hired servants . 77 Any one who has lived in the excite- 
ment of the world, and then tried to settle down at 
once to quiet duty, knows how true that is. To borrow 
a metaphor from Israels desert life, it is a tasteless 
thing to live on manna after you have been feasting 
upon quails. It is a dull, cold drudgery to find pleasure 
in simple occupation, when life has been a succession 
of strong emotions. Sonship it is not; it is slavery. 
A son obeys in love, entering heartily into his father’s 
meaning. A servant obeys mechanically, rising early 
because he must; doing, it may be, his duty well, but 
feeling in, all its force the irksomeness of the service, 
Sonship does not come all at once. The yoke of Christ 
is easy, the burden of Christ is light ; but it is not light 
to everybody. It is light when you love it, and no man 
who has sinned much can love it all at once. There- 
fore, if I speak to any one who is trying to be reli- 
gious, and heavy in heart because his duty is done too 
formally, — my Christian brother, fear not. You are 
returning, like the prodigal, with the feelings of a ser- 
vant. Still, it is a real return. The spirit of adoption 
will come afterwards. You will often have to do duties 
which you cannot relish, and in which you see no 
meaning. So it was with Naaman at the piophet’s 
command. He bathed, not knowing why he was hidden 
to bathe in Jordan. When you bend to prayer, often 
and often you will have to kneel With wandering 
thoughts, and constraining lips to repeat words into 
which your heart scarcely enters. You will have to 
perform duties when the heart is cold, and without a 
spark of enthusiasm to warm you. But, my Christian 
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brother,, onwards still. Struggle to the Cross, even 
though it be struggling as in chains. Just as on a da y 
of clouds, when you have watched the distant hills, 
dark and gray with mist, suddenly a gleam of sunshine 
passing over reveals to you, in that flat surface, valleys, 
and dells, and spots ot sunny happiness, which slept 
before unsuspected in the fog,— so in the gloom of pen- 
itential life there will be times when God’s deep peace 
and love will be felt shining into the soul with super- 
natural refreshment. Let the penitent be content with 
the servant’s lot at first. Liberty and peace, and the 
bounding sensations of a Father’s arms around you, 
come afterwards. 

The last circumstance in this division of our sub* 
% b j ect is the reception which a sinner meets with on his 

return to God. u Bring forth the best robe and put it 
on him, and put a ring on his hand, and shoes on his 
feet, and bring hither the fatted calf and kill it, and 
let us eat and be merry.” This banquet represents to 
us two things. It tells of the father’s gladness on his 
son’s return. That represents God’s joy on the 
reformation of a sinner. It tells of a banquet and a 
dance given to the long-lost son. That represents the 
sinner’s gladness when he first understood that God was 
reconciled to him in Christ. There is a strange, almost 
wild rapture, a strong gush of love and happiness, in 
those days which are called the clays of first conver- 
sion. When a man who has sinned much — a profligate 
— turns to God, and it becomes first clear to his appre- 
hension that there is love instead of spurning for him, 
there is a luxury of emotion, a banquet of tumult- 
uous blessedness, in the moment of first love to God, 
which stands alone In life, nothing before and nothing 
28 
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after like it. And, brethren, let us observe, this for- 
giveness is a thing granted while a man is yet afar off. 
We are not to wait for the right of being happy till 
we are good; we might wait forever. Joy is not de- 
layed till we deserve it. Just so soon as a sinful man 
trusts that the mercy of God in Christ has done aw iy 
with his transgression, the ring and the robe and the 
shoes are his, — the banquet, and the'light of a Father’s 
countenance. 

II, We have to consider very briefly God’s expos- 
tulation with a saint. There is another brother men- 
tioned in this parable, who expressed something like 
indignation at the treatment which his brother met 
with. There are commentators who have, imagined 
that this personage represents the Pharisees' who 
complained that J esus was receiving sinners. But 
this is manifestly impossible, because his father expos- 
tulates with him in this language, li Son, thou art ever 
with me;” not for one moment could that be true of 
the Pharisees. The true interpretation seems to be 
that*this elder brother represents a real Christian per- 
plexed with God’s mysterious dealings. We have be- 
fore us the description of one of those happy persons 
who have been filled with the Holy Ghost from their 
mother’s womb, and on the whole (with imperfections, 
of course) remained God’s servant all his life. For 
this is his own account of himself, which the father 
does not contradict — iC Lo ! these many years do I 
serve thee.” - 

We observe, then — The objection made to the re- 
ception of a notorious sinner: “Thou never gavest 
itne a kid.” Now, in this we have a fact true to Chris* 
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titxn experience. J o y seems to be felt more vividly 
arid more exuberantly by men who have sinned much, 
than by men who have grown up consistently from 
childhood with religious education. Rapture belongs 
to him whose sins, which are forgiven, are many. In 
the perplexity which this fact occasions, there is a 
feeling which is partly right and partly wrong. The/e 
is a surprise which is natural. There is a resentful 
jealousy which is to be rebuked. There is, first of all, 
a natural surprise. It was natural that the elder 
brother should feel perplexed and hurt. When a sin- 
ner seems to be rewarded with more happiness than a 
saint, it appears as if good and evil were alike undis- 
tinguished in God’s dealings. It seems like putting a 
reconciled enemy over the head of a tried servant. 
It looks as if it were a kind of encouragement held 
out to sin, and a man begins to feel, Well, if this is to 
be the caprice of my father’s dealing, if this rich 
feast of gladness be the reward of a licentious life, 
“Verily, I have cleansed my heart in vain, and washed 
my hands in innocency.” This is natural surprise. ; 

But, besides this, there is a jealousy in these sensa- 
tions of ours which God sees fit to rebuke. You have 
been trying to serve God all your life, and find it 
struggle, and heaviness, and dulness, still. You see 
another, who has outraged every obligation of life, and 
he is not tried by the deep prostration you think he 
ought to have, hut bright with happiness at once. 
You have been making sacrifices all your life, and 
your worst trials come out of your most generous sac- 
rifices. Your errors in judgment have been followed 
by sufferings sharper than those which crime itself 
could have brought. And you see men who never 
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made a sacrifice unexposed to trial — men whose life 
has been rapture purchased by the ruin of others 7 in- 
nocence — tasting first the pleasures of sin, and then 
the banquet of religion. You have been a moral man 
from childhood, and yet, with all your efforts, you feel 
the crushing conviction that it has never once been 
granted you to win a soul to God, And you see 
another man marked by inconsistency and impetuosity, 
banqueting every day upon the blest success of im- 
pressing and saving souls. All that is startling. And 
then come sadness and despondency; then come all 
those feelings which are so graphically depicted here : 
irritation — “he was angry; 77 swelling pride — “he 
would not go in; 77 jealousy, which required soothing 
— “his father went out and entreated him. 77 

And now, brethren, mark the fathers answer. It* 
does not account for this strange dealing by God 7 s 
sovereignty. It does not cut the knot of the difficulty, 
instead of untying it, by saying God has a right to do 
what He will. He does not urge, God has a right to 
act on favoritism if He please. But it assigns two 
reasons. The first reason is, “It was meet , right that 
we should make merry. 77 It is meet that God should 
be glad on the reclamation of a sinner. It is meet that 
that sinner, looking down into the dreadful chasm over 
which he had been tottering, should feel a shudder of 
delight through all his frame on thinking of his escape. 
And it is meet that religious men should not feel jeal- 
ous of one another, but freely and generously join in 
thanking God that others have got happiness, even if 
they have not. The spirit of religious exclusiveness, 
which looks down contemptuously instead of tenderly 
on worldly men, and banishes a man forever from the 
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circle of its joys because he has sinned notoriously, is 
a bad spirit. 

Lastly, the reason given for this dealing is, “ Son, 
thou art always with me, and all that I have is thine." 
By which Christ seems to tell us that the dispropor- 
tion between man and man is much less than we sup- 
pose. The profligate had had one hour of ecstasy — 
the other had had a whole life of peace. A consistent 
Christian may not have rapture ; but he has that which 
is much better than rapture — calmness, God’s serene 
and perpetual presence. And, after all, brethren, that 
is the best. One to whom much is forgiven has much 
joy. He must have it, if it were only to support him 
through those fearful trials which are to come, — those 
haunting reminiscences of a polluted heart, those 
frailties, those inconsistencies, to which the habits of 
past indulgence have made him liable. A terrible 
struggle is in store for him yet. Grudge him not one 
hour "of unclouded exultation. * But religion's best 
gift — rest, serenity, the quiet daily love of one who 
lives perpetually with his Father’s family, uninter- 
rupted usefulness — that belongs to him who has lived 
steadily, and walked with duty, neither grieving nor 
insulting the Holy Spirit of his God. The man who 
serves God early has the best of it. Joy is well in its 
way, but a few flashes of joy are trifles in comparison 
with a life of peace. Which is best, — the flash of joy 
lighting up the whole heart, and then darkness till the 
next flash comes, or the steady calm sunlight of day, 
in which men work ? 

And now, one word to those who are living this 
young man’s life — thinking to become religious, as he 
did, when they have got tired of the world. I speak 
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to those who are leading what, in the world’s softened 
language of concealment, is called a gay life. SToung 
brethren, let two motives be urged earnestly upon 
your attention. The first is the motive of mere 
honorable feeling. We will say nothing about the 
uncertainty of life. We will not dwell upon this fact, 
that impressions resisted now may never come back 
again. We will not appeal to terror. That is not the 
weapon which a Christian minister loves to use. If 
our lips were clothed with thunder, it is not denun- 
ciation which makes men Christians; let the appeal 
be made to every high and generous feeling in a 
young man’s bosom. Deliberately and calmly you are 
going to do this : to spend the best and most vigorous 
portion of your days in idleness, in uselessness, in 
the gratification of self, in the contamination of others. 
And /then weakness, the relics, and the miserable 
dregs of life— you are going to give that sorry offering 
to God, because His mercy endureth forever 1 Shame 
— - shame upon the heart which can let such a plan 
rest in it one moment ! If it be there, crush it like a 
man. It is a degrading thing to enjoy husks till there 
is no man to give them. It is a base thing to resolve 
to give to God as little as possible, and not to serve 
Him till you must. 

Young brethren, I speak principally to you. You 
have health for God now. You have strength of 
mind and body. You have powers which may fit 
you for real usefulness. You have appetites for 
enjoyment -which can be consecrated to God. You 
acknowledge the law of honor. Well, then, by every 
feeling of manliness and generosity, remember this: 
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now, and not later, is your time to learn what religion 

, means. 

I heie is another motive, and a very solemn one, 
to be urged upon those who are delaying. Every 
moment of delay adds bitterness to after struggles. 
*1 he moment of a feeling of hired servitude must come. 

: If a man will not obey God with a warm heart, he 

may hereafter have to do it with a cold one. To be 
f holy is the work of a long life. The experience of 
ten thousand lessons teaches only a little of it; and 
all this, the work of becoming like God, the man who 
delays is crowding into the space of a few years, or a 
few months. When we have lived long a life of sin, 
do we think that repentance and forgiveness will 
obliterate all the traces of sin upon the character? 
Be sure that every sin pays its price : “Whatsoever a 
man soweth, that shall he also reap.” 0! there are 
recollections of past sin which come crowding up to 
the brain, with temptation in them. There are old 
habits which refuse to be mastered by a few enthusi- 
astic sensations. There is so much of the old mar? 
clinging to the penitent who has waited long, — he is 
so much, as a religious man, like what he was when he 
was a worldly man, — that it is doubtful whether he ever 
reaches in this world the full stature of Christian man- 
hood. Much warm earnestness, but strange incon- 
sistencies — that is the character of one who is an old 
man and a young Christian. Brethren, do we wish to 
risk all this? Do we want to learn holiness with 
terrible struggles, and sore affliction, and the plague 
of much remaining evil? Then wait before you turn 
to God. 


XXI. 


{Preached May 15, 1853.]. 

JOHN’S BEBTJE1E OF HEBOD* 

Litke iii. 19, 20. — “But Herod the tetrarch, being reproved by him 
for Herodias, his brother PhMip’s wife, and for all the evils which 
Herod had done, added yet this above all, that he shut up John in 
prison.” ■ ♦ 

The life of John the Baptist divides itself into three 
distinct periods. Of the first we are told almost noth- 
ing, but we may conjecture much. We are told that 
he was, in the deserts till his showing unto Israel. It 
was a period, probably, in which, saddened by the hol- 
lowness of all life in Israel, and perplexed with the 
controversies of Jerusalem,- — the controversies of Sad- 
ducee with Pharisee, of formalist with mystic, of the 
disciples of one infallible Rabbi with the disciples of 
another infallible Rabbi, — he fled for refuge to the 
wilderness, to see whether God could not be found 
there by the heart that sought Him, without the aid 
of churches, rituals, creeds, and forms. This period 
lasted thirty years. 

The second period is a shorter one. It comprises 
the few months of his public ministry. His difficulties 
were over; he had reached conviction enough to live 
and die on. He knew not all, but he knew something. 
He could not baptize with the Spirit, but he could at 
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ieast baptize with water. It was not given to him to 
build up, but it was given to him to pull down all false 
foundations. He knew that the highest truth of spirit 
uai life was to be given b y One that should come after. 
What he had learned in the desert was contained in a 
few words — Reality lies at the root of religious life. 
Ye must be real, said John. “ Bring forth fruits meet 
for repentance.” Let each man do his own duty: let 
the rich impart to those who are not rich; let the pub- 
lican accuse no man falsely ; let the soldier be content 
with his wages. The coming kingdom is not a mere 
piece of machinery, which will make you all good and 
happ}^ without effort of your own. Change yourselves, 
or you will have no kingdom at all. Personal reforma* 
tion, personal reality, that was John’s message to the 
world. An incomplete one ; but he delivered it as his 
all, manfully ; and his success was signal, astonishing 
even to himself. Successful it was, because it appealed 
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them there came two other classes of men, whose 
approach roused the Baptist to astonishment. 

The formalist, not satisfied with his formality, and 
the infidel, unable to rest on his infidelity — they 
came too, startled, for one hour, at least, to the real 
significance of life, and shaken out of unreality. The 
Baptist’s message wrung the confession from their souls, 
— “Yes, our system will not do. We are not happy, 
after all ; we are miserable. Prophet, whose solitary 
life, far away there in the desert, has been making to 
itself a home in the mysterious and the invisible, what 
hast thou got to tell us from that awful other world ? 
What are we to do?” These things belong to a 
period of John’s life anterior to the text. 

The prophet has been hitherto in a self-selected 
solitude, the free, wild desert, opening his heart to the 
strange sights and sounds through which the grand 
voice of oriental nature speaks of God to the soul, 
in a way that books cannot speak. We have arrived 
at the third period of his history. We are now to 
consider him as the tenant of a compelled solitude, in 
the dungeon of a capricious tyrant. Hitherto, by 
that rugged energy with which he battled with the 
temptations of this world, he has been shedding a 
glory round human life. We are now to look at him 
equally alone, equally majestic, sheddiitg by martyr- 
dom almost a brighter glory round human death. 
He has hitherto been receiving the homage of almost 
unequalled popularity. We are now to observe him 
reft -of every admirer, every soother, every friend. 
s He has been hitherto overcoming the temptations of 
existence by entire seclusion from them all. We 
are now to ask how he will stem those seductions 
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when he is brought into the very midst of them, and 
the whole outward aspect of his life has laid aside 
its distinctive and peculiar character; when he has 
ceased to be the anchorite, and has become the idol 
of a court.' ■ • > .w-/.-'/- " 

Much instruction, brethren, there ought to be in all 
this, if we only knew rightly how to bring it out, or 
even to paint, in anything like intelligible colors, the 
picture which our own minds have formed. Instruct- 
ive, because human life must ever be instructive. 
How a human spirit contrived to get its life accom- 
plished in this confused world ; what a man like us, 
and yet no common man, felt, did, suffered; how he 
fought, and how he conquered; — if we could only get 
a clear possession and firm grasp of thatj we should 
have got almost all that is worth having in truth, 
with the technicalities stripped off, — for what is the 
use of truth except to teach man how to live? There 
is a vast value in genuine biography. It is good to 
have real views of what Life is, and what Christian 
Life may be. It is good to familiarize ourselves with 
the history of those whom God has pronounced the 
salt of the earth. "We cannot help contracting good 
from such association. 

And just one thing respecting this man whom we 
are to follow for some time to-day. Let us not be 
afraid of seeming to rise into a mere enthusiastic 
panegyric of a man. It is a rare man we have to 
deal with, one of God’s heroic ones, a true conqueror; 
one whose life and motives it is hard to understand 
without feeling warmly and enthusiastically about 
them ; one of the very highest characters, rightly 
understood, of all the Bible. Panegyric such . as we 
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can give, what is it after he has been stamped by bis 
Master’s eulogy — “ A prophet? Yea, I say unto you, 
and more than a prophet. Among them that are 
born of women there hath not risen a greater than 
John the Baptist.” In the verse which is to serve 
us for our guidance on this subject there are two 
branches which will afford us fruit of contemplation. 
It is written, u Herod being reproved by John for 
Herodias.” 

Here is our first subject of thought : 

The truthfulness of Christian character. 

And then, next, he u shut up John in prison.” 

Here is our second topic 

The apparent failure of religious life. 

The point which we have to look at in this section 
of the Baptist’s life is the truthfulness of religious 
character. For the prophet was now in a sphere of 
life altogether new. He had got to the third act of 
his history. The first was performed right manfully 
in the desert — that is past. He has now become a 
known man, celebrated through the country, brought 
into the world, great men listening to him, and in the 
way, if lie chooses* it, to become familiar with the 
polished life of Herod’s court. For this we read: 
Herod observed John ; that is, cultivated his acquaint- 
ance, paid him marked attention, heard him, did many 
things at his bidding, and heard him gladly. 

For thirty long years John had lived in that far-off 
desert, filling his soul with the grandeur of solitude, 
content to be unknown, — not conscious, most likely, 
that there was anything supernatural in him, — living 
with the mysterious God in silence. And then came 
the day when the qualities, so secretly nursed, became 
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known in the great world — men felt that there was a 
greater than themselves before them ; and .then came 
the trial of admiration, when the crowds congregated 
round to listen. And all that trial John bore unin- 
jured ; for, when those vast crowds dispersed at night, 
he was *eft alone with God and the universe once 
more. That prevented his being spoilt by flattery. 
But now comes the great trial. J ohn is transplanted 
from the desert to the town : he has quitted simple 
life he has come to artificial life. John has won a 
king’s attention, and now the question is, Will the 
diamond of the mine bear polishing without breaking 
into shivers? Is the iron prophet melting into volup- 
tuous softness? Is he getting the world’s mann ers, 
and the world’s courtly insincerity ? Is he becoming 
artificial through his change of life? My Christian 
brethren, we find nothing of the kind. There he 
stands in Herod’s voluptuous court, the prophet of 
the desert still, unseduced by blandishment from his 
high loyalty, and fronting his patron and his prince 
with the stern, unpalatable truth of God. 

It is refreshing to look on such a scene as this, — 
the highest, the very highest moment, I think, in all 
J ohn’s history — higher than his ascetic life. Bor, after 
all, ascetic life, such as he had led before, when he fed 
on locusts and wild honey, is hard only in the first 
resolve. When you have once made up your mind to 
that, it becomes a habit to live alone. To lecture the 
poor about religion is not hard. To speak of- unworld- 
liness to men with whom we do not associate, -and who 
do not see our daily inconsistencies, that is not hard. 
To speak contemptuously of the world when we have 
no power of commanding its admiration, that is not 
29 
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-difficult. But when God has given a man accomplish- 
ments, or powers, which would enable him to shine in 
society, and he can still be firm, and steady, and un- 
compromisingly true; when he can be as undaunted 
before the rich as before the poor ; when rank and 
fashion cannot subdue him into silence ; when he hates 
moral evil as sternly in a great man as he would in a 
peasant — there is truth* in that man. This was the 
test to which the Baptist was submitted. And now 
contemplate him, for a moment ; forget that he is an 
historical personage, and remember that he was a man 
like us. Then comes the trial. All the habits and 
rules of polite life' would be whispering such advice as 
this: u Only keep your remarks within the limits of 
politeness. If you cannot approve, be silent; you 
can do no good by finding fault with the great. We 
know how the whole spirit of a man like John would 
have revolted at that. Imprisonment? Yes. Death? 
Well, a man can die but once, — anything, but not 
cowardice, not meanness, not pretending what I do 
not feel, and disguising what I do feel. Brethren, 
death is not the worst thing in this life;, it is not diffi- 
cult to die — - five minutes, and the sharpest agony is 
past. The worst thing in this life is cowardly untruth- 
fulness. Let men be rough, if they will,' — let them be 
unpolished, — but let Christian men, in all they say, be 
sincere. No flattery; no speaking smoothly to a man 
before his face, while all the time there is a disap- 
proval of his conduct in the heart. The thing we 
want in Christianity is not politeness, — it is sincerity. 
Now, there are three things which we remark in this 
truthfulness of John. The first is its straightforward- 
ness, the second is its unconsciousness, and the last its 
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unselfishness. The straightforwardness is remarkable 
in this circumstance, that there is no indirect coming to 
the point. At once, without circumlocution, the true 
man speaks — “It is not lawful for thee to have her.” 
There are some men whom God has gifted with a rare 
simplicity of heart, which makes them utterly incapable 
of pursuing the subtle excuses which can be made for 
evil. There is in John no morbid sympathy for the 
offender. “ It is not lawful.” He does not say, “ It is 
best to do otherwise; it is unprofitable for your own 
happiness to live in this way.” He says, plainly, “ It is 
wrong for you to do this evil” 

Earnest men in this world have no time for subtle* 
ties and casuistry. Sin is detestable, horrible, in God’s 
sight ; and when once it has been made clear that it is 
not lawful, a Christian has nothing to do with tolera- 
tion of it. If we dare not tell our patron of his sin, 
we must give up his patronage. In the next place, 
there was unconsciousness in John’s rebuke. We 
remark, brethren, that he was utterly ignorant that he 
was doing a fine thing. There was no sidelong glance, 
as in a mirror, of admiration for himself. He was not 
feeling, This is brave. He never stopped to feel that 
after-ages would stand by, and look at that deed of 
his, and say, “Well done.” His reproof comes out as 
the natural impulse of an earnest heart. J ohn was 
the last of all men to feel that he had done anything 
extraordinary. And this we hold to be an inseparable 
mark of truth. No true man is conscious that he is 
true ; he is rather conscious of insincerity. No brave 
man is conscious of his courage; bravery is natural to 
him. The skin of Moses’ face shone after he had 
been with God, but Moses wist not of it. There are 
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many of ns who would have prefaced that rebuke with 
■ a long speech. We should have begun by observing 
how difficult it was to speak to a monarch; how deli- 
cate the subject; how much proof we were giving of 
our friends] iip. We should have asked the great man 
to accept it as a proof of our devotion. John does 
nothing of this. Prefaces betray anxiety about self. 
John was not thinking of himself; he was thinking 
of God’s offended law, and the guilty king’s soul. 
Brethren, it is a lovely and a graceful thing to see 
men natural. It is beautiful to see men sincere with- 
out being haunted with the consciousness of their sin- 
cerity. There is a sickly habit that men get of looking 
into themselves, and thinking how they are appearing. 
We are always unnatural when we do that. The very 
tread of one who is thinking how he appears to others 
becomes dizzy with affectation. He is too conscious 
of what he is doing ; and self-consciousness is affecta- 
tion. Let ns aim at being natural. And we can onlv 
become natural by thinking of God and duty, instead 
of the way in which we are serving God and duty. 

There was, lastly, something exceedingly unselfish 
in John’s truthfulness. We do not build much on a 
man’s being merely true. It costs some men nothing 
to he true, for they have none of those sensibilities 
which shrink from inflicting pain. There is a surly, 
bitter way of speaking truth, which says little for a 
man’s heart. Some men have not delicacy enough to 
feel that it is an awkward and a painful thing to rebuke 
a brother ; they are in their element when they can 
become censors of the great. John’s truthfulness was 
not like that. It was the earnest, loving nature of the 
Juan which made him say sharp things. Was it to 
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gratify spleen that lie reproved Herod for all the evils 
he had done? Was it to minister to a diseased and 
disappointed misanthropy? Little do we understand 
the depth of tenderness which there is in a rugged, 
true nature, if we think that Joints whole life was 
an iron determination to crush self in everything. 

Take a single instance. John's ministry was gradu- 
ally superseded by the ministry of Christ It was the 
moon waning before the Sun. They came and told 
him that, “ Rabbi, He to whom thou barest witness 
beyond Jordan baptizeth, and all men come umo Him." 
Two of his own personal friends.— apparently some of 
the last he had left — deserted him, and went to the 
new teacher. 

And now let us estimate the keenness of that trial 
Remember, John was a man ; he had tasted the sweets 
of influence; that influence was dying away, and just 
in the prime of life he was to become nothing . Who 
cannot conceive the keenness of that trial? Bearing 
that in mind, what is the prophet's answer ? One of 
the most touching sentences in all Scripture ; calmly, 
meekly, the hero recognizes his destiny — “ He must 
increase, but I must decrease." He does more than 
recognize it; he rejoices in it— rejoices to be nothing, 
to be forgotten, despised, so as only Christ can bo 
everything. “The friend of the bridegroom rejoiceth 
because he heareth the bridegroom's voice, this my 
joy is fulfilled." And it is this man, with self so thor- 
oughly crushed, — the outward self by bodily austeri- 
ties, the inward self by Christian humbleness, — it is this 
man who speaks so sternly to his sovereign. “It is 
not lawful." 'Was there any gratification of human 
feeling there? Or was not the rebuke unselfish — 
29 * 
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meant for God’s honor, dictated by the uncontrollable 
hatred of all evil, careless altogether of personal con- 
sequences ? 

Now, it is this, my brethren, that we want The 
world-spirit can rebuke as sharply as the Spirit which 
■was m John ; the world-spirit can be severe upon the 
great when it is jealous. The worldly man cannot 
bear to hear of another’s success ; he cannot endure to 
hear another praised for accomplishments, or another 
succeeding in a profession ; and the world can fasten 
very bitterly upon a neighbor’s faults, and say, “It is 
not lawful.” We expect that in the world. But that 
this should creep among religious men, that toe should 
be bitter, — that we, Christians, should suffer jealousy 
to enthrone itself in our hearts, — that we should find 
fault from spleen, and not from love, — that we should 
not be able to be calm, and gentle, and sweet-tempered, 
when we decrease, when our powers fail, — that is the 
shame. The love of Christ is intended to make such 
men as John such high and heavenly characters. 
What is our Christianity worth, if it cannot teach us a 
truthfulness, an unselfishness, and a generosity, beyond 
the world’s ? 

We are to say something, in the second place, of the 
apparent failure of Christian life. 

The concluding sentence of this verse informs us 
that John was shut up in prison. And the first 
thought which suggests itself is, that a magnificent 
career is cut short too soon. At the very outset of 
ripe and experienced manhood, the whole thing ends 
in failure. -John’s day of active usefulness is over ; 
at thirty years of age his work is done ; and what 
permanent effect have all his labors left ? The crowds 
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tiiat listened to his voice, awed into silence by J or 
dan's side— we hear of them no 'more, Herod heard 
J ohn gladly— did much good by reason of his influence. 
What was all that worth ? The prophet comes to him- 
self in a dungeon, and wakes to the bitter conviction 
that his influence had told much in the way of com- 
manding attention, and even winning reverence, but 
very little in the way of gaining souls ; the bitterest, 
the most crushing discovery, in the whole circle of 
ministerial experience. All this was seeming failure. 
And this, brethren, is the picture of almost all human 
life. To some moods, and under some aspects, it 
seems, as it seemed to the psalmist, “ Man walketh in a 
vain shadow, and disquieteth himself in vain." Go to 
any church-yard, and stand ten minutes among the 
grave-stones ; read inscription after inscription, record- 
ing the date of birth and the date of death of him 
who lies below, — all the trace which myriads have left 
behind of their having done their day’s work on God’s 
earth, — that is failure — seems so. Cast the eye 
down the columns of any commander’s despatch, after 
a general action. The men fell by thousands; the 
officers, by hundreds. Courage, high hope, selfdevo- 
tion, ended in smoke — forgotten by the time of the 
next list of slain ; that is the failure of life once more. 
Cast your eye over the shelves of a public library. 
There is the hard toil of years, the product of a life of 
thought; all that remains of it is there in a worm-eaten 
folio, taken down once in a century. Failure of human 
life, again. Stand by the most enduring of all human 
labors, the pyramids of Egypt One hundred thousand 
men, year by year, raised those enormous piles to pro- 
tect the corpses of the buried from rude inspection. 
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The spoiler's hand has been there, and the bodies have 
been rifled from their mausoleum, and three thousand 
years have written “ failure " upon that. In all that, 
my Christian brethren, if we look no deeper than the 
surface, we read the grave of human hope, the appa- 
rent nothingness of human labor. 

And then look at this history once more. In the 
isolation of John's dying hour, there appears failure 
again. When a great man dies, we listen to hear what 
he has to say ; we turn to the last page of his biog- 
raphy first, to see what he had to bequeath to the 
world as his experience of life. We expect that the 
wisdom which he has been hiving up for years will 
distil in honeyed sweetness then. It is generally not 
so. There is stupor and silence at the . last. u How 
dieth the wise man?" asks Solomon; and he answers 
bitterly, “As the fool." The martyr of truth dies 
privately in Herod's dungeon. We have no record of 
his last words. There were no crowds to look on. 
We cannot describe how he received his sentence. 
Was he calm? Was he agitated? Did he bless his 
murderer? Did he give utterance to any deep reflect 
tions on human life? All that is shrouded in silence. 
He bowed his head, and the sharp stroke fell flashing 
down. We know that, we know no more — appa- 
rently a noble life abortive. 

And now let us ask the question distinctly, Was 
all this, indeed, failure ? ■■No, my Christian brethren, 
it was sublimest victory. John's work was no failure ; 
he left behind him no sect to which he had given his 
name, but his disciples passed into the service of 
Christ, and were absorbed in the Christian Church. 
Words from John had made impressions, and men for- 
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got in after years where the impressions first came 
from; but the day of judgment will not forget. John ‘ 
laid the foundations of a temple, and others built upon 
it. He laid it in a struggle, in martyrdom. It war- 
covered up like the rough masonry below ground; but 
when we look round on the vast Christian Church, we 
are looking at the superstructure of John's toil. 

There is a lesson for us in all that, if we will learn 
it. Work, true work, done honestly and manfully for 
Christ, never can he a failure. Your own work, my 
brethren, which God has given you to do, whatever 
that is, let it be done truly. Leave eternity to show 
that it has not been in vain in the Lord. Let it but 
be work, it will tell. True Christian life is like the 
march of a conquering army into a fortress which has 
\ been breached. Men fall by hundreds in the ditch. 
Was their fall a failure ? Nay, for their bodies bridge 
over the hollow, and over them the rest pass on to 
victory. The quiet religious worship that we have 
this clay — how comes it to be ours ? It was pur* 
chased for us by the constancy of such men as John, 
who freely gave their lives. We are treading upon a 
bridge of martyrs. The suffering was theirs — the 
victory ours. John's career was no failure. Yet we 
have one more circumstance which seems to tell of 
failure. In John's prison, solitude, misgiving, black 
doubt, seem for a time to have taken possession of the 
prophet's soul. All that we Jsno w of those- feelings is 
this: — John, while in confinement, sent two of his 
disciples to Christ, to say to him, “ Art thou He that 
should come, or do we look for another?" Here is 
the language of painful uncertainty. We shall not 
marvel at this, if we look steadily at the circumstances* . 


II 
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Let its conceive John’s feelings. The enthusiastic 
child of Nature, who had roved in the desert, free as 
the air he breathed, is now suddenly arrested, and his 
strong, restless heart limited to the four walls of a nar- 
row dungeon. And there lie lay startled. An eagle 
cleaving the air with motionless wing, and in the midst 
of his career brought from the black cloud by an 
arrow to the ground, and looking round with his wild, 
large eye, stunned, and startled there, — just such was 
the free prophet of the wilderness, when Herod’s 
guards had curbed his noble flight, and left him alone 
in his dungeon. Now, there is apparent failure here, 
brethren ; it is not the thing which we should have ex- 
pected. We should have expected that a man who 
had lived so close to God all his life would have no 
misgivings in his last hours. But, my brethren, it is 
not so. It is the strange truth that some of the high- 
est of God’s servants are tried with darkness on the 
dying bed. Theory would say, when a religious man 
is laid up for his last struggles, now he is . alone for 
deep communion with his God. Fact very often says, 
u No — now he is alone, as liis Master was before him, 
in the wilderness to be tempted of the devil.” Look 
at John in imagination, and you would say, “Now his 
rough pilgrimage is clone. He is quiet, out of the 
world, with the rapt foretaste of heaven in his soul.” 
Look at John in fact. He is agitated, sending to 
Christ, not able to rest, grim doubt wrestling with his 
soul, misgiving for one last black hour whether all his 
hope has not been delusion. There is one thing we 
"remark here, by the way. Doubt often comes from in- 
activity. We cannot give the philosophy of it, but 
this is the fact, — Christians who have nothing to do 
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but to sit thinking of themselves, meditating, senti- 
mentalizing, are almost sure to become the prey of 
dark, black misgivings. John struggling in the desert 
needs no proof that Jesus is the Christ. John shut 
up became morbid and doubtful immediately. Breth- 
ren. all this is very marvellous. The history of a 
human soul is marvellous. We are mysteries, but 
here is the practical lesson of it all. For sadness, 
for suffering, for misgiving, there is no remedy but 
stirring and doing. 

Now, look once more at these doubts of John’s. All 
his life long, John had been wishing and expecting that 
the kingdom of God would come. The kingdom of 
God is Bight triumphant over Wrong, moral evil 
crushed, goodness set up in its place, the true man 
/recognized, the false man put down and forgotten. All 
his life long, John had panted for that; his hope was 
to make men better. He tried to make the soldiers 
merciful, and the publicans honest, and the Pharisees 
sincere. His complaint was, Why is the world the 
thing it is? All his life long, he had been appealing to 
the invisible justice of Heaven against the visible 
brute force which he saw around him. Christ had ap- 
peared, and his hopes were straining to the utmost. 
“Here is the Man!” And now, behold, here is no 
Kingdom of Heaven at all, but one of darkness still, 
oppression and cruelty triumphant, Herod putting 
God’s prophet in prison, and the Messiah quietly let- 
ting things take their course. Can that be indeed 
Messiah ? All this was exceedingly startling. And it 
seems that then John began to feel the horrible doubt 
whether the whole thing were, not a mistake, and 
whether all that which he had taken for inspiration 
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were not, after all, only the excited hopes of an enthu- 
siastic temperament. Brethren, the prophet was well- 
nigh on the brink of failure. 

But let us mark — that a man has doubts — that is 
not the evil ; all earnest men must expect to be tried 
with doubts. All men who feel, with their whole 
souls, the value of the truth which is at stake, cannot 
be satisfied with a “ perhaps.” Why, when all that is 
true and excellent in this world, all that is worth living 
for, is in that question of questions, it is no marvel if 
we sometimes wish, like Thomas, to see the prints of 
the nails, to know whether Christ be indeed our Lord 
or not. Cold hearts are not anxious enough to doubt. 
Men who love will have their misgivings, at times ; that 
is not the evil. But the evil is, when men go on in 
that languid, doubting way, content to doubt, proud of 
their doubts, morbidly glad to talk about them, liking 
the romantic gloom of twilight, without the manliness 
to say, I must and will know the truth. That did 
not John. Brethren, John appealed to Christ. He 
did exactly what we do when we pray — and he got 
his answer. Our Master said to his disciples, Go to 
my suffering servant, and give him proof. Tell John 
the things ye see and hear — “The blind see, the deaf 
hear, the dead are raised; to the poor the Gospel is 
preached.” Now, there is a deep lesson wrapped 
up in this. We get a firm grasp of truth by prayer. 
Communion with Christ is the best proof of Christ’s: 
existence and Christ’s love. It is so, even in human 
life. Misgivings gather darkly round our heart about 
our friend in his absence ; but we see his frank smile, 
We feel his affectionate grasp: our suspicions go to 
sleep again. It is just so in religion. No man is in 
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the habit of praying to God in Christ, and then doubts 
whether Christ is He u that should come." It is in the 
power of prayer to realize Christ, to bring Him near, 
to make you feel His life stirring like a pulse within 
you. Jacob could not doubt whether he had been 
with God when his sinew shrunk. John could not 
doubt whether Jesus was the Christ when the things 
He had done were pictured out so vividly in answer 
to his prayer. Let but a man live with Christ anxious 
to have his own life destroyed, and Christ's life estab- 
lished in its place, losing himself in Christ, that man 
will have all his misgivings silenced. These are the 
two remedies for doubt — Activity and Prayer. Ho 
who works, and feels he works — he who prays, and 
knows he prays — has got the secret of transforming 
life-failure into life-victory. 

In conclusion, brethren, we make three remarks 
which could not be introduced into the body of this 
subject. The first is — Let young and ardent minds, 
under the first impressions of religion, beware how 
they pledge themselves, by any open profession, to 
more than they can perform. Herod warmly took up 
religion, at first, courted the prophet of religion, and 
then, when the hot fit of enthusiasm had passed away, 
he found that he had a clog round his life, from which 
he could only disengage himself by a rough, rude 
effort. Brethren, whom God has touched, it is good 
to count the cost before you begin. If you give up 
present pursuits impetuously , are you sure that present 
impulses will last ? Are you quite certain that a day 
will not come when you will curse the hour in which 
you broke altogether with the world ? Are you quite 
sure that the revulsion back again will not be as im» 
30 * 
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account tor this? The truth Is, the spirit of mars 
groans beneath the weight of its own freedom. When 
a man has no guide, no master but himself, he is 
miserable: we want guidance; and if we find a man 
nobler, wiser than ourselves, it is almost our instinci 
to prostrate our affections before that man, as th$ 
crowds did by Jordan, and say, u Be my example, 
my guide; my soul's sovereign” That passionate 
need of worship — hero-worship it has been called — 
is a primal, universal instinct of the heart Christ 
is the answer to it Men will not do. We try to 
find men to reverence thoroughly, and we cannot 
do it We go through life finding guides, rejecting 
them one after another, expecting nobleness and find- 
ing meanness; and we turn away with a recoil of 
disappointment 

There is no disappointment in Christ Christ can 
be our souls 7 sovereign. Christ can be our guide. 
Christ can absorb all the admiration which our hearts 
long to give. We want to worship men. These Jews 
wanted to worship man. They were right — man is 
the rightful object of our worship ; but in the roll of 
ages there has been but one man whom we can adore 
without idolatry, — the Man Jesus Christ 


